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The Lunatic Spy 


CHAPTER I 


LIFE ON THE ‘“‘MERCURY’’ 


HEN I was five years old my mother gave 

me a box of paints; an hour later she 

found me painting my face into a grotesque 
mask in front of her bedroom glass. That marked 
the beginning of an epoch for me, for it was, as far 
as I can remember, the first manifestation that I 
was seriously addicted to the theatrical. It was in 
in 1894. 

My father was chief steward on the Isle of Wight 
steamers, and soon after this ‘he retired on his 
savings and bought the “Dorchester Arms’, a 
large, rambling Southampton public-house. On 
the night we opened, my father sent me down to the 
cellar to fetch some bottles of beer. I was creeping 
rather nervously along a cold dank passage where the 
gas-jets burned low, when a death-cold lump of 
clammy flesh smacked my face. I fled, screaming 
with horror, to the lights of the bar-room. I had 
walked into the head and neck of the Xmas turkey 
which was hanging upside down at the end of the 
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passage. I mention this because it had a terrible 
effect on me at the time, and it may in part account 
for some of the erratic actions which my highly- 
strung and excitable nature has led me into since 
then. 

The great event of the year for me became the 
annual pantomime, and I used to count the days 
for months before it. Even to this day the smell of 
oranges sends a sharp thrill through me, and that 
is because the auditorium at the Southampton 
theatre reeked of oranges at the Xmas season. 
From the first I used to watch the antics of the 
white-gloved conductor with intense fascination, 
often in preference to the happenings on the 
stage. 

Soon after my sixth birthday my mother arranged 
for me to attend a local Convent school. Small as I 
was I became something of a comic character, and 
on the Prize Day at the end of my first term I made 
my first stage appearance as Tom Thumb. This was 
the only occasion during my life that I suffered 
from stage-fright, for when my cue arrived I was 
found to have vanished. While the parental audience 
waited patiently, the actors made a furious exit to 
search the building high and low for me. A metallic 
crash resounded from the landing, and a prostrate 
suit of armour was seen to be bounding about on its 
stomach in uncanny fashion. After inhuman exer- 
tions I had succeeded in taking refuge inside this, 
but an ill-judged yawn had overbalanced me. I 
was dragged on to the stage, and when I saw that 
the ordeal had to be faced, despite bleeding lips 
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and nose and torn costume, I played my first part 
with a self-possession that amazed everybody. 

I was not destined to remain at the Convent 
long, for early in the term I was sent away in dis- 
grace. Mother Michael, the Mother Superior, was 
the best of women, but nature had adorned her in 
later life with a full and fascinating moustache. 
One afternoon, Mother Michael and two Sisters 
came unobserved upon a crowd of hysterical children 
in the school corridors. I was stalking up and down 
with a stolen nun’s habit dangling in funereal folds 
about me, a towel tied around my head like a 
wimple, and an aggressive moustache made with 
boot blacking. I count that first attempt at mimicry 
as one of the cleverest I have ever done. 

I was sent as a day-boy to undergo the stricter 
discipline of Taunton Grammar School, South- 
ampton. At the same time I struck up a keen friend- 
ship with the small daughter of the proprietor of a 
near-by fish-shop. Our engrossing interest was acting, 
and the subject of the last year’s pantomime, 
Aladdin, gave us the inspiration for our theme. When 
at home I used to go about in the bar a good deal 
among the customers, as I was already coming to 
be regarded as an odd little personality worth 
meeting, by regular clients. My father did not know 
about my activities at the fish-shop until old clients 
began to complain of the disgusting odour of fish 
that came from my clothes. I think the smell must 
have been pretty bad, because it was astonishing 
the way in which strange cats would track me fur- 
tively for miles. I was forbidden the fish-shop, but 
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the lure of the drama was too great, and I continued 
my visits for several years even though my fishy 
clothes betrayed me at home and caused me to be 
soundly thrashed on several occasions. 

Eventually a new interest diverted my attention 
from the young actress at the fish-shop, and inci- 
dentally brought with it my first opportunity to get 
training in stage technique, for the military staff 
of the Ordnance Survey Office were our regular 
customers and they had a really first-class nigger 
minstrel troupe, a kind of entertainment very 
fashionable at that time. An aptitude for acrobatics, 
contortions, clowning, and singing had seemed to 
grow in me naturally, for there was certainly no 
question of heredity nor anybody to teach me ; and 
my father used to encourage me to amuse the guests 
in the bar as I grew older until my impromptu 
performances became quite a draw and a recognized 
feature of our establishment. I was seven when the 
Ordnance people recruited me as soprano in their 
troupe. Forthwith I attended daily lessons from 
Sergeant-Major Bland in banjo playing, clog- 
dancing, and the art of using burnt cork. His genial 
and fatherly encouragement brought out the best 
of my talent and confirmed my future course. 

From the day I started to use burnt cork and 
grease-paint, my mother’s washing bill went up 
with a bound and my suits also began to look the 
worse for wear. My father growled that “Frank is 
permanently in mourning about the ears these 
days !”?; and when I neglected my school work, 
things ended in a severe thrashing and a definite 
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order to retire from the troupe. Pretending I had 
done this I continued to act for them until my dirty 
ears let me down again. I was more severely thrashed, 
but the lure of the footlights was too great and 
shortly afterwards I invented an excuse to get out 
so that I could rejoin them. At the end of that 
evening’s show the entire troupe, knowing of my 
recent misfortune of being discovered, spent a 
considerable time in washing and overhauling me. 
When I walked into the “Dorchester Arms” I 
glistened all over like a new pin. My father regarded 
me with astonishment that rapidly became sus- 
picion. He simply stated that I could not by any 
chance have been where I had originally told him 
I was going, or I should not be so clean ; then he 
thrashed me more soundly than on the two previous 
occasions. 

I used to be a choir-boy of St. Lawrence’s 
Church, in the Southampton High Street, and when 
I was about eight years old the Vicar, the Rev. 
Dr. ‘Trevaskis, received a request for his choir-boys 
to be sent over to Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
to sing before Queen Victoria in her private chapel. 
The scrubbing and polishing to which we had to 
submit from our mothers before this proud event 
can be imagined, and I can still recall the feelings 
of mingled pride and exasperation that filled me. 
The old Queen, looking rather bad-tempered, I 
must admit, did not speak to us but hurried out 
directly the service was over, much to our dis- 
appointment. But she sent a Lady-in-Waiting 
across to congratulate us on our tuneful and lively 
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singing. Apparently she really had appreciated it, 
because when she came down to Osborne again, 
later in the year, she sent for the boys of St. 
Lawrence’s to sing before her on Sunday. She did 
not speak to us on this occasion, either, but at the 
end of the service a Court official came over to us. 

“Boys,” he said rather pompously, “I have Her 
Majesty’s special command to thank you for the 
delightful manner in which you have sung for her 
this morning. Her Majesty says that she wishes to 
make each of you a present of some useful gift ; but 
mind, boys, she insists that you only choose articles 
that will be of real use to you in the future.” 

I asked for a cornet, that instrument in the 
musical shops having always fascinated me; and 
apparently the Queen considered this a useful gift, 
because several other boys were informed by 
official letter that after considering the matter 
Her Majesty the Queen would like them to make a 
second choice. Several weeks later I received by 
post a beautiful silver-plated instrument. It was a 
really expensive cornet, and I used it regularly on 
the music-halls until I went to Germany in 1913. 

Another unusual encounter I had at this time 
was with Graham- White, the then celebrated racing 
motorist and motor-boat expert, who in 1910 was 
destined to make himself for ever famous in the 
history of aviation by losing the first great air-race 
from London to Manchester. The only other com- 
petitor was a Frenchman, and at the time such a 
long-distance flight was considered a daring and 
marvellous feat. However, in 1901, Graham-White 
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was Carrying out trials on the Solent with the great 
speed-boat of the time, the Albatross. A cousin of 
mine named Bertram happened to be a sleeping- 
partner in a marine engineering firm which had 
invented a new reversing gear, and this had been 
fitted on the Albatross. That was how my father and 
I came to know Graham-White, and he was a 
frequent visitor to the “Dorchester Arms’. He used 
to take my father and me out in the Albatross when 
doing trials, and although speed-boats were nothing 
like they are today, it was a thrilling experience. 
This new reversing gear, incidentally, had been 
invented while under fire in the trenches during 
the Boer War, and the original copies were pierced 
by bullets. 

One day one of the propellers from the Albatross 
fell into the water, and it began to look as if it were 
going to be an expensive matter to bring it up from 
the bottom. But my father had a brain-wave. For 
a boy of eight I was an exceptionally good diver 
and swimmer, and it was decided that before any 
other steps were taken young Frank should strip 
and conduct a little reconnaissance of the estuary 
bed. 

I dived, and soon came on the propeller and 
brought it to the surface with the help of a rope. 
Graham-White tipped me liberally, and I remember 
spending most of the money on new scenes and 
figures for the cardboard miniature theatre which 
was one of the most fascinating objects in my life 
at that time. 

When I was eleven my misdemeanours made my 
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father decide to send me as a cadet to the private 
sea training-ship Mercury. She was a wooden ship 
and lay in a creek at Hamble, up the river. About 
four hundred boys were usually in training on her, 
either as sailors or as personnel for Army bands. 
Hoare, the gruff but genial Captain-Superintendent, 
was not a sailor, but most of his staff were retired 
Navy men. We lived under the strictest naval 
discipline, and as many boys as possible were urged 
to go into the Navy because the Admiralty paid a 
good bonus to the ship’s funds for every suitable 
candidate. Many Mercury boys distinguished them- 
selves in the Navy during the War, and today some 
of our most noted Army bands are officered by 
boys with whom I scrubbed the decks. 

We were an odd community on board the 
Mercury, quite unlike the personnel of most boys’ 
training-ships. I became No. 857. I had little liking 
for the nautical side of my new life, and drill and 
polishing and deck-scrubbing at 6 a.m. seemed 
waste of energy. But I did like my mess-mates and 
soon found myself gaining my normal reputation 
of buffoon. 

Olive, the daughter of Captain-Superintendent 
Hoare, was the wife of C. B. Fry, probably the 
greatest all-round athlete England has produced. 
Mrs. Fry used to live on board with her father, and 
so did Fry when he was not breaking records, so 
that naturally we were a very sporting lot aboard 
the Mercury. Olive Fry was a big, rather masculine, 
girl in the mid-twenties, and was very popular. 
She would often be out with the parade at 6 a.m., 
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clad in a sweater, with tucked-up sleeves and bare 
feet, ready to go down on her knees and lead us in 
scrubbing. On icy mornings, when the water froze 
on the decks and the cold river mist made us gasp, 
she was the only enthusiast about clean decks on the 
parade. 

In those days the Mercury could put into the 
cricket field one of the best teams in the south-east 
of England. Besides Fry, his great friend the famous 
“Ranji” used to come down whenever he could, to 
play for us, and we were also joined by Stone, 
another famous cricketer and friend of ‘‘C. B.’s’’. 
Our groundsman was Mead, the celebrated Hants 
player of today, then a youth of about nineteen, 
and he kept our ground in a condition worthy of the 
team. 

Gun-teams of us boys used to spend the 
summer mornings dragging the heavy roller, and 
we always had to do this barefooted to harden our 
feet for nautical life. Mead used to drive us hard, 
but he paid a shilling per hundred for pebbles 
collected off the ground. Cricket practice at the 
nets was a grimly earnest and rather thrilling affair 
when “C. B.”, “Ranji”, and Mead got to work. 
When Fry entered the net to bat he always used to 
place a halfcrown on the middle stump, and relays 
of our best bowlers tried to knock it off, but they 
seldom had any luck. 

At the time I joined the Mercury, ‘‘Ranji’? was at 
the peak of his glory. He had scored over two hun- 
dred five times that year. With his dusky skin and 
dignified bearing the boys regarded him as a kind 
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of god, but he could unbend, and when he grew 
excited about cricket became surprisingly English 
in his ways. One of the smaller boys, to whom he 
had taken a fancy, once confidentially exclaimed : 
“Sir, if you weren’t black like a native, everybody 
would mistake you for an Englishman !”’ “Ranji” 
chuckled and remarked that that was indeed a 
compliment, and those of the more tactful boys 
who overheard promised themselves they would 
lay into the urchin later. “Ranji” kept silence 
for several minutes, then he turned to the small 
boy and said: “Has it ever occurred to you, 
my lad, that you are a white native of the British 
Isles ?” 

A queer character on the Mercury was the 
head cook and stage-manager of the ship’s theatre. 
He was a lean, mournful man with a beard, 
who was celebrated for his skilful blending of hymn 
themes and blasphemy with everyday speech, 
often, through habit, unconsciously. For instance, 
you might hear behind you a chant, low and 
tuneless : 


“Jesu, Lover of my soul... 
I’ve spilt the God-damn b—— coal... .” 


For an amateur theatre of the period, our build- 
ing in the grounds was beautifully equipped. The 
cook was a stern guardian and fluttered about like 
an angry hen when the performance was drawing 
near. As I soon became a star-turn in ship-board 
theatrical circles, I had to learn the best ways of 
getting what I wanted from this odd personality. 
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His hymnal-cum-blasphemy habit was apt to be 
catching, and occasionally the old fellow would hear 
me practising this. On such occasions he was 
genuinely shocked. 

One morning, Captain Hoare dropped his gold 
watch over the side, and although it was cold I 
promptly dived off the deck into the water and 
brought it up. Two days later the cook let a 
_sack of potatoes slip into the water, and to quieten 
him and also with an eye to bringing about certain 
changes which I had designed for the theatre later, 
I stripped and dived for the sack. During the next 
minute I was nearer to death than ever I was during 
my War adventures in Germany, because I found 
to my horror that I was entangled in a rope under the 
water. I eventually fought my way to the surface, 
clutching the sack. A few days later two small boys 
fell into the river and I went in after them. Catching 
hold of them I let the tide bear us down to the 
nearest wharf. It was an easy rescue, but there was 
a great sensation on board and I was given the 
Humane Society’s Medal. Following this, I climbed 
to the top of the mainmast and for a bet balanced 
upside down on my hands on the flat wooden cap. 

This “stunt”? behaviour brought me to the 
Captain’s notice; in fact, I think I was rather 
favoured, and when important guests came to 
visit us Groundsell used to be sent for to treat them 
to a rather startling exhibition of tricks. 

I noticed that the best members of our ship’s 
band used to be hired for a number of engagements 
in the surrounding country every summer, so I 
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enlisted myselfin the band. I elected to be a cornet- 
player, but dropped that quickly because there 
seemed to be dozens of budding cornet-players, and 
I saw that a performer on that instrument had small 
chance of reaching the limelight. It had occurred 
to me that no boy was learning the trombone, so 
I immediately applied to “Bandy” McGavin and 
spent most of my mornings tugging and pushing on 
that mournful and baffling instrument. As luck 
would have it, next month the Mercury band was 
engaged to march in the Southampton Lifeboat 
Procession. There were only two trained trombonists, 
and because trombones look imposing in the front 
rank I was ordered on parade. But, sad to relate, a 
cork was wedged into the mouth of my trombone, 
and I was ordered to watch the boy next me from 
the corner of my eye and inflate my cheeks and push 
in and pull out when he did. That was how I 
fulfilled my first paid public engagement! The 
manner of my debut had a certain prophetic 
quality about it in foreshadowing future experiences, 
for on my first public appearance I was a fake, and 
since then my gift as an original conductor has 
caused sensations in five great European capitals. 
Yet to this day I can hardly read a note of music 
“at sight’’. 

When my uncle, who was harbour master and 
tide surveyor at Hong Kong, retired in 1902, and I 
was thirteen, he and my aunt came to the Mercury 
to take young Frank (of whom they had heard 
weird reports) out to tea. That meal was destined 
to shape the course of my future life. 
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I assured my uncle that above all else I wanted to 
go on the stage, and after about three-quarters of an 
hour he began to agree with me that it would be 
about the best thing that could happen to me. 
Captain-Superintendent Hoare was in the tea-shop 
and my uncle soon got into conversation with him. 
Uncle mentioned my stage aspirations and the 
Captain was shocked. It was the first he had heard 
about the idea, and he regarded me as a particularly 
promising candidate for the Admiralty. Shaking his 
head emphatically he growled that the stage was 
no career for a man, and soon afterwards wrote to 
my father about it. My parents sided with him. 

When the following term on the Mercury began 
I was horrified to find I was forbidden to take part 
in any dramatic entertainments or band duties, 
and that I was being encouraged in every way to 
be nautical. After a fortnight of this I tied up a 
bundle one afternoon when few people were about 
and walked across the decks of the Mercury for the 
last time. I felt sad because I could never forget the 
good days on board. But the thrill of excitement at 
what I was determined to do soon made me forget 
all that. 

When I arrived on the doorstep at home I was 
desperately calm and said little more than was 
absolutely necessary. That impressed my father. 

**Now look here, Frank,” he said in the end. “I’m 
not going to help you to go on the stage, but if you 
get there by your own efforts—well, that’s different. 
You find yourself a job now and you needn’t go 
back to the ship.” 
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I left home at seven o’clock next morning and 
when I got back that evening I told my father 
proudly that I was now time-keeper’s boy at Dixon 
& Cardus’s patent manure factory ! My wage was 
125. 6d. per week, which was. not so bad for a 
thirteen-year-old, in those days. My job of checking 
in and out the employees was utterly without 
interest and kept me at the factory from 5 a.m. to 
5 p-m., and often for overtime in the evenings. It 
was merely a stepping-stone to more congenial 
things. Soon afterwards I was thrilled to read an 
advertisement in the local paper announcing that 
the Palace Theatre, Southampton, wanted an 
experienced limelight boy. After leaving the factory 
that evening I asked for the stage-manager and 
introduced myself. 

‘“‘What experience have you of working lime- 
lights ?”? he demanded. 

‘My father taught me,” I explained. ““He’s done 
that work all his life and has worked 1n most of the 
London Theatres.”’ 

““How old are you ?” 

*Sixteen-and-a-half, sir,” I lied. 

““Well, come to me after the performance and 
I'll give you a trial’—and he bustled off. 

I begged the old stage door-keeper to let me 
remain back-stage, and smuggled myself away in 
an unobtrusive spot from which I could watch the 
operation of the limelight. At the end of the per- 
formance the stage-manager summoned me for the 
test. I gritted my teeth, and the next ten minutes 
was a fierce struggle to concentrate and keep cool 
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me. But to my amazement, just when my nervous- 
ness convinced me that I had betrayed my ignorance, 
I was ordered to report for duty the next evening. 
I was to be paid 12s. 6d. per week, but, though my 
salary had not increased, I did not care because I was 
now a step nearer the place in which I wanted to be. 

I did not acquit myself so well on the light at my 
first performance, and it puzzles me now why my 
services were retained. In those days, theatres were 
equipped with the old-fashioned limelights, and an 
operator with a cool head was needed to work them 
if there was not to be a fire or an explosion. The 
worst moment came when the arcs and resistances 
suddenly spluttered up and flared out of control. 
I was about to push in place the coloured slide 
which was to herald the appearance of that now 
famous veteran of the music-halls, Vesta Victoria, 
who was waiting in the wings just beneath my 
limelight perch. In a panic I dropped the slide 
over the perch and rushed for the carbons. The slide 
crashed to the floor and just missed cutting off 
Vesta’s nose. Of course, she advanced on to the 
stage without a tremor, in a blaze of flickering white 
light not at all well-suited to her turn. In 1903, 
music-hall artistes knew how to speak their minds 
when they were annoyed, and when Vesta came off 
I trembled at the things that were being said to the 
stage-manager below my perch. Later, when 
touring the halls, I had the opportunity of telling 
Vesta how near she came to getting me sacked from 
my first stage job. 
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After I had worked on the limelight for a week 
I heard that one of the troupes performing at the 
Palace, calling themselves the Eight Zerbinis, were 
losing one of their boys and wanted an instrumen- 
talist apprentice. The troupe consisted of “Mister”’ 
and Madame Zerbini, and four girls and two boys 
of about my own age, who were supposed to be 
their children. The Zerbinis sang, danced, and 
played various instruments. “Mister” Zerbini was 
a swarthy, big man with kindly eyes, a Spaniard 
by birth I believe, and I thought that he would be 
the kind of master I could get on with. Accordingly 
I went to his dressing-room after the show one 
night. 

“Mister” Zerbini made me play the banjo and 
execute a step-dance and other tricks, smiled 
genially, and said : 

**You’ll do, my boy. Now go home and get your 
parents’ written permission. I shall want you to 
leave Southampton with us on Sunday. If your 
parents agree I will sign you up for three years. At 
first I pay you little, but I train you good, also I feed 
and clothe you. Be a good boy and later maybe I 
pay you well.”’ 

I felt certain that my parents would not hear 
of my leaving Southampton and travelling with a 
stage troupe at the age of thirteen. 

“Mister Zerbini,” I murmured, looking as 
pathetic as I could, “you won’t need to worry about 
getting my parents’ permission. I’m an orphan.” 

He believed me. I found that all I was to get in 
the way of pay was a few coppers per week, but in 
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spite of that I was only too happy now that I had 
realized my ambition. On the Sunday, clad in a 
new Eton suit, without having given any warning 
to my parents, I joined the Zerbini “family” at 
the station for my first stage appearance at the 
Empire Theatre, Portsmouth. 

My second week took me to an engagement at 
the Old Middlesex Music Hall in Drury Lane, 
nicknamed the “Old Mow’’, on the site of the 
Winter Garden Theatre. This veteran house of 
entertainmentstill retained the wire-netting stretched 
in front of the gallery to keep the audience from 
hurling beer bottles and other dangerous missiles 
at unpopular artistes. 

In my third week I received my stage “‘christen- 
ing” at Barnard’s Theatre, Chatham. The stage 
was so small that the boxes overhung the performers’ 
heads, and one night a party of sailors much the 
worse for liquor took one of the upper boxes. I was 
standing beneath, a neat little figure in a new red 
satin court-suit, playing a cornet solo, when one of 
the men suddenly formed the idea that the edge of the 
box was the ship’s rail and “let go the painter’’. I 
caught on my neck and back what his inside refused 
to retain ! With a great effort I made myself go on 
with my act as if nothing had happened, and this 
brought me the first big laugh of my stage career. 
The worst part of this unhappy incident was that 
it happened at the ‘‘first house’, and I had to 
appear at the late performance in the same suit, 
much the worse for wear. _* 

The act given by the eight Zerbinis was one of t 
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the last survivals of the traditional mid-Victorian- 
sickly - sentimental - cum - melodramatic travelling 
troupes. Today, most of our items could not appear 
on the stage anywhere in the country without 
inviting a barrage of ripe tomatoes. It was called 
“The Enchanted Glade’. 

The curtains rose to disclose the “‘glade’’, the 
background being formed of receding series of 
gauze “drops” liberally entwined with vines and 
foliage. One by one the semi-transparent drops 
rose, revealing various child members of the troupe 
with banal costumes and milk-and-bun expres- 
sions, playing on their violins, cornets, and harps. 
At last, posed benignly in the heart of the glade, 
you discovered the proud parents of this talented 
brood, also playing on musical instruments. Our 
piece de résistance was that soul-stirring drama 
“Ora Pro Nobis’, and in this our strong point was 
the breathless episode of the ragged child starving 
in the snow and the tinselled golden angel who, at 
the close of his ministrations, struck a pious pose 
and was swept up to heaven on a wire, with a look 
of pained surprise on his face ! 

Between whiles, various individual items were 
slipped in of the kind thought suitable for child 
actors of Edwardian days, and I was given openings 
to do my clownings. The merit of the show was that 
it was quite simple to expand or decrease in length, 
to please different managers. 

The Zerbinis were like a real family in many 
ways, and certainly we were treated as strictly and 
looked after as carefully as other children. When we 
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went to and from the theatre, dressed in our best 
clothes with top-hats, we would proceed through the 
streets in a “crocodile” with “Mister” and Madame 
Zerbini bringing up the rear. Naturally, it was 
excellent publicity. I think the five years I spent 
with the Zerbini troupe were the happiest of my 
life. There was a tremendous sense of comradeship 
among us youngsters, and although ‘“‘Mister’’ 
preserved discipline, his patience was great and he 
had a sense of humour. Even when, at one town, the 
police called at our lodgings with a warrant for 
“‘disturbing the King’s peace’, because we boys had 
been using our pea-shooters on the occupants of the 
bedrooms across the road, he was more amused than 
angry. 

Madame Zerbini never spared expense in 
dressing the “family”, and the watch she kept over 
the girls—Rosie, Hilda, Violet, and Elsie—smacked 
of Victorianism. Of course, it was necessary, because 
you cannot expect four attractive young girls of 
high spirit, and two lively boys, to live together and 
preserve entirely platonic relations. As the “family” 
grew older there were little secret passionate affairs 
in dark passages of theatrical lodgings or secluded 
corners backstage, because any obvious sentimental 
episodes would have been quickly nipped in the bud. 
At all events, no scandals came to light, unless a 
little affair in Ireland may be called one. It caused 
Madame Zerbini to scold the boys of the party with 
the vehemence of an outraged mother. One night 
during our Irish tour the girls’ bedroom was on the 
same floor and next to ours. We climbed out of our 
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window, along a stone ridge in the masonry, to 
indulge in the not over-creditable prank of frighten- 
ing them. Suddenly the light in the room glinted 
on our eyeballs. Elsie saw us and screamed, but not, 
I think, with horror. Young George was so startled 
that, forgetting his dangerous perch, he lost his 
grip. He disappeared and would have crashed into 
the alley but for some miracle of instinct which 
made him clutch at the sill of the open window of 
**Mister” and Madame’s bedroom directly below, 
where Madame dragged him in, in grim silence. 

We always moved on to our next engagement 
after the last performance on Saturday night, and 
all our stage properties were loaded on to a railway- 
truck, or, at times, into a cart. The two Zerbinis 
and the girls travelled by train or carriage, accord- 
ing to the distance and cost, but it was the duty of 
the boys to travel in the open baggage-vehicle as a 
guard. A whole night spent in an open railway- 
truck in winter does not perhaps suggest a very 
happy experience, but we used to bury ourselves 
well in bales of scenery and enjoy those frosty 
nights ;_ while travelling through the countryside 
on a moonlit summer’s night was sheer joy. 

From the first, ““Mister’’ Zerbini seemed to single 
me out as the N.C.O. of his little squad, and to put 
his trust in me. Where theatrical affairs were con- 
cerned, I cannot remember that I ever let him down ; 
but I was the professional clown of the troupe both 
on and off the stage, and in our private life I often 
forgot myself. 

After I joined the Zerbinis we did an extensive 
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tour of the bigger English halls and provincial 
theatres. In those days Zerbini would pay 255. to 
theatrical landladies for three bedrooms and a 
sitting-room. We boys invariably slept in the top 
and worst bedroom, the girls slept in the lowest, and 
“Mister” and Madame, as guardians, filled the 
middle of the sandwich. 

We spent a good part of the day-time rehearsing 
in the sitting-room, and at night, after the show, we 
were hustled home to sit and drink the ceremonial 
cocoa while ‘‘Mister” criticized each performance 
during the day and drank his Guinness. I know 
now that as a child-instructor he was in the first 
class. Patient, understanding, and concise in his 
instructions, he never lowered himself by swearing 
or raving at us for trifling faults ; a maxim which it 
is a pity that many present-day producers unhappily 
tend to forget when training children. I have seen 
children in other troupes treated very cruelly for 
not rehearsing properly. 

Theatrical lodgings in England were not so 
bad once one got used to the dinginess, aspidistras, 
and general air of depression. During the five years 
I was with the Zerbinis I must have looked at 
thousands of scriptural texts on the walls of my bed- 
rooms, and thousands of family groups, without one 
face worth photographing among the whole lot. 
In England, theatrical lodgings did at least mean 
a reasonably soft bed—perhaps one to several 
people, but still a bed; in Ireland, however, we 
sometimes found harder sleeping. 

landladies objected strongly to child 
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troupes, and probably with reason. Once they had 
accepted the task of lodging the troupe by letter, 
by law they had got to take us in, as long as we 
behaved, but I shall not forget one frosty dawn on 
the benches of a public park. During the previous 
afternoon the two senior Zerbinis had gone out, and 
in their absence we were peculiarly noisy and un- 
disciplined. One of us threw the contents of a jug 
of water downstairs, which deluged the maid-of-all- 
work and sent her into hysterics. Then the landlady, 
who was fat and pimply, in rushing to the girl’s 
help, turned an almost complete somersault, amid 
wild huzzas. That aftefnoon the Zerbinis were 
going straight to the theatre and we were to join 
them there, so that no complaint could be made. 
But when we arrived at the garden gate of our 
lodgings after the performance, in our usual 
‘crocodile’? formation, we were horrified to see our 
baggage piled on the doorstep. The landlady threat- 
ened to summon the police if we attempted to enter 
her house, and she was within her rights. 


CHAPTER II 


TOURING THE PROVINCES 


URING my first year with the Zerbinis I 

had a most unusual encounter with the great 

Sousa, then touring England with his famous 
brass band. One of my strong points was impersona- 
tion, and having watched the great man previously 
from the auditorium side of the footlights, I had 
made one of my items a burlesque imitation of his 
conducting. It became one of the troupe’s most 
popular items. I looked, indeed, the image of 
Sousa as he was in 1904. In the week that we were 
booked to appear at the Palace, Bradford, Sousa 
and his band were to appear for one night at 
the Cloth Hall. However, he came to Bradford a 
day early, and the night before he was to appear 
he dropped into the Palace. My wild extravaganza 
tickled his sense of humour. At the end of the show, 
amid a roar of cheering, he was conducted on to the 
stage before the curtain, shook my hand, and publicly 
congratulated me. He then announced that he 
would be delighted if I would visit the Cloth Hall 
on the following evening and conduct his brass 
band in the burlesque make-up of himself. Of course, 
Sousa realized that the idea was excellent publicity 
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for him. The Cloth Hall was packed to the roof for 
the concert, and my little act caused huge amuse- 
ment. At the end of my number the mighty Sousa 
took my breath away by marching on to the plat- 
form and presenting me with an engraved and 
silver-mounted conductor’s baton! I was so over- 
come that I almost fainted. Sousa was the greatest 
man in the world to me, and always has been. 

I suppose that unconsciously I have to some 
extent imitated Sousa ever since, and I owe to him 
much of my success as Europe’s first “‘lunatic’’ 
conductor. The present generation knows nothing 
of Sousa except his Marches. He was a little, bearded 
man with pince-nez, who indulged in wildly 
erratic mannerisms both on and off the platform. 
One favourite habit of his in moments of stress was 
to tear his hair. I remember him telling me the 
story of how he came to be called Sousa. When he 
first landed in America, from, I think, Austria, he 
was already a conductor of reputation, working 
under his own name of “‘So’’. On his baggage-labels 
he had scribbled hastily “‘Mr. So, U.S.A.”’, and the 
local newspaper-men heard from the Customs that 
the well-known conductor “Mr. Sousa”’ had arrived 
to fulfil an engagement. The name caught his 
fancy and he adopted it as his own. 

During those years on the British music-halls 
certain occasions rise in my mind and stand out 
clearly from the background. When he came to 
play at the Pavilion, Glasgow, the star feature on 
the bill was Sarah Bernhardt. We were told by other 
artistes that the “divine Sarah” had made an 
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arrangement with the management whereby any 
act billed in the programme alongside her own 
should be struck out if she felt that the tone of it 
did not harmonize with the spirit of her own. 

Like all the rest, we were summoned before 
Sarah and an obsequious management to give a 
private showing of our act. She sat like a queen 
enthroned, surrounded by a grave-faced court. I 
was greatly disappointed in her ; she was a legend 
then, and although I knew she was no longer young 
I expected something rather wonderful. Her face 
was worn and so artificially painted and plastered 
that it made me gasp. But she had only to speak, and 
an electric thrill seemed to flash through me from 
head to feet. Her voice held the exquisite clarity of 
a perfectly-cast bell. There was something about 
her mouth and her eyes, and even in the slightest 
movement of her body, which made it understand- 
able why people called her “divine’’. 

Sarah spoke atrociously bad English, and was 
lame. Most of the talking was done by her manager, 
a young Frenchman. She laughed at my clowning, 
but at the end she shook her head and then in a calm 
voice addressed her manager in French. There was 
nothing of haughtiness or pomposity in her manner ; 
she was just Sarah Bernhardt making a decision. 
The young Frenchman turned to us with a gesture 
of commiseration. 

*“*Madame Sarah, she say that what she just now 
see, please her ; very good, trés amusant,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘But Madame say she think it does not 
harmonize with what she give the British public. 
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She say it better you do not give your act in her 
programme. Therefore, you will please not to 
perform this week. Madame Bernhardt will pay 
the full salaries which owe to your company.” 

We saw no cause to complain and the affair was 
settled. The “divine Sarah’ nodded her head 
graciously and forgot about us. Our luck was in 
that week, for we succeeded in persuading the man- 
agement at the Empire to put on our turn, and we 
drew double pay ! 

One of the oddest characters whom I came 
across was Dr. Walford Bodie, the wonder hypnotist 
and stage miracle-worker. He was a strutting, 
moustached man with an appearance and manner- 
isms not unlike the Kaiser, whom possibly he 
deliberately copied. I often played cards with him 
behind the scenes, because we were continually 
appearing at the same theatre. He never talked 
“shop” off the stage, and was the most pleasant and 
unassuming of companions, but in the glare of the 
footlights he became the beau ideal of a wonder 
showman. He always had splendid advance pub- 
licity when he visited a town, for it would be 
announced beforehand in the local papers that 
somewhere in the township a treasure had been 
hidden and that the great wonder-worker would 
arrive in his carriage, and by the help of his powers 
be guided straight to the hiding-place! His pro- 
gress through the streets in an open carriage took 
the form of a triumphal procession, and, of course, 
he always “‘found”’ the treasure. 

The Glasgow University students, however, 
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did not believe in him. They thought they knew why 
Bodie had no difficulty in curing the cripples who 
hobbled up on to the stage at his invitation each 
night, and how it happened that he could catch 
two handles of a perplexing electric machine and 
allow a death-dealing current of electricity to pour 
through him, to the accompaniment of crackling 
blue sparks, without suffering any inconvenience. 
We were playing at Glasgow at the same time as 
Bodie, and we had heard rumours of trouble. On 
the first night the theatre was packed to the roof 
with hilarious students, but the turns were received 
well enough until Bodie’s act. The moment Bodie 
strutted on to the stage a howl went up ; then came 
an appalling barrage of eggs, tomatoes, soot and 
flour-bags, and the safety curtain came down. 

It might be expected that Bodie would have 
been a trifle upset, but he was not. He laughed 
it off, and said that he had been given the finest 
piece of publicity he had ever had in his life. Every 
night during that week the theatre was packed with 
the same students ; an unperturbed Bodie strutted 
on to the stage to receive the grand barrage, and 
the safety curtain came down. 

Another famous showman of this type with whom 
I came in contact was William Neubergen, “The 
Great Lafayette’. He was a band-conductor and 
illusionist on a grand scale. The first time we were 
booked to play at the same provincial theatre as 
his company, Lafayette took violent exception to my 
burlesque conducting act. As his entertainment was 


the star turn filling up almost the last hour of the 
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programme, I suppose he thought that for a slip of a 
boy to come on previously and ridicule the art of 
conducting in the grand manner would injure his 
own act. Or perhaps he was just plain jealous. At 
all events, I had to stand down. His style was even 
more marked than Sousa’s, and he used to make a 
majestic entrance clad as Napoleon and mounted 
on a white horse, from which he would conduct his 
band. But the next occasion on which I met him 
was a tragic one. It was in May 1911, at the Empire, 
Edinburgh. The Zerbinis had broken up then 
and I was leading my own little troupe of one 
girl and two men, called the “Four Wagners’’. 
On this occasion Lafayette made no objection 
to me. 

Lafayette always made a rule that when he 
presented his magic illusions, only his own people 
must be in sight of the stage, and to make matters 
doubly sure he insisted that he be given the keys 
of doors leading to the stage, so that he could keep 
them locked. This was what had taken place on 
this night. Our act was over and we were on our 
way home when we saw a glare in the sky. It was 
the Empire Theatre in flames. When the scenery 
had somehow caught fire, Lafayette and his assist- 
ants were caught on a locked stage and at first the 
key could not be found. The safety curtain pre- 
vented them from jumping off the stage. Lafayette 
broke his way out just in time, but then remembered 
his white horse and rushed back into the flames. 
His charred corpse was found later. We attended 
his funeral, and in the carriage in front of us sat 
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one of the chief mourners, Lafayette’s small dog 
*‘Beauty’’. This dog had become celebrated through- 
out the country because of the absurdly lavish 
manner in which he treated it. 

I also met the celebrated magician Chung- 
Ling-Soo, who was shot dead on the stage. 
Chung used to perform a trick in which he took 
old-fashioned rifles, balls and powder, and asked 
three members of the audience to scratch their 
initials on the lead balls and load them into the 
weapons with powder. Other members of the 
audience fired point-blank at Chung, who stood 
holding a china soup-plate. When the momentary 
puff of smoke cleared, he was seen, none the worse, 
holding the three initialled balls in the soup-plate. 
It will be recalled that, on the fatal night, he fell 
pierced by three balls. Normally, by some feat of 
legerdemain with the help of his wife, he contrived 
to palm the initialled lead balls and supply the 
loaders with graphite duplicates, which the force 
of the explosion blew into powder ; but somehow 
or other the trick was bungled on this occasion— 
with dire results. 

Chung-Ling-Soo was an American, Charles 
Robinson by name, but everyone else in his com- 
pany was Chinese, and for professional reasons he 
liked the public to think that he was Chinese also. 
I remember an occasion at Burton-on-Trent when 
all the variety artistes playing at the local theatre 
were invited to visit Burton’s Breweries, among 
them being Chung’s company and our own. Chung 
declined the invitation because he did not want 
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people to know that he was a white man, but he 
sent his company. We were expected to do a great 
deal of sampling at the brewery, and a very hilarious 
party returned arm-in-arm for the evening per- 
formance. One of Chung’s young Chinese had to 
climb a ladder of naked swords barefooted. I hap- 
pened to be standing in the wings, and I shall never 
forget that night. I felt in my bones that the thing 
was going to happen, but there was no way 
stopping it. The youth approached the sword-ladder 
in a dazed manner. He started up the rungs success- 
fully ; then suddenly he hesitated and crashed to 
the ground, his foot almost severed. 

I recall only one other gruesome event, and that 
was when we came to perform at the Palace Theatre, 
Gloucester. One of the acts was to be an exhibition 
of performing lions, and while the cage was being 
cleaned out one of the lions walked through the 
open grating into a dressing-room. Only one 
assistant was cleaning out the cage and nobody else 
was in sight. Apparently he must have wheeled the 
open part of the cage against the dressing-room door 
and then entered the room to drive the lion back 
with his broom. When found, he was dead and 
horribly mangled. The lion was easily coaxed back 
into the cage by its master. Unfortunately, that 
dressing-room was the one allotted to the children 
of the Zerbini troupe, and there was no other avail- 
able. It had to be used within a few hours and there 
was no time to clean the blood-splashes from floor. 
and walls. That was a nightmare week at the 
theatre for us. 
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On quite a number of occasions we found that 
we were booked to play alongside Houdini, who 
was then at the height of his fame. Many eminent 
men of that time, after seeing several performances 
of Houdini’s amazing tricks, believed honestly that 
the great wizard was gifted with supernatural 
powers. Indeed, anyone who has seen his acts will 
remember the uncanny feeling that came over them. 
Yet behind the scenes, Houdini did not strike one 
particularly. He was just the most sociable and easy- 
going of mortals, and one found it well-nigh 
incredible to believe that this man would rise 
quietly and go before the footlights to perform with 
the greatest matter-of-factness the most extraordin- 
ary feats that the world has ever known. 

Houdini always showed great friendliness to 
children, and with the boys of our party he was 
especially popular. It used to be one of Houdini’s 
boasts that the strongest man in the world could hit 
him with all his might in the stomach without hurt- 
ing him, and, of course, such an opportunity 
appealed tremendously to us. ““Mr. Houdini, may 
we punch your stomach, please ?”’ is still a phrase 
that comes into my mind with a familiar ring. 
Certainly the great man was very accommodating 
to us in this respect. Houdini had a way of bracing 
his stomach muscles so that he was protected from 
harm, but it was this stomach-punching joke that 
led to his sudden death in 1926. Two American 
undergraduate friends struck him when he was 
unprepared, and within twenty-four hours he had 
died of peritonitis and appendicitis. 
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Houdini’s favourite trick both on and off the 
stage, and the one in which he took childish pride 
because he had invented it by himself when a boy, 
was to hang by his feet from some object and pick 
up needles from the floor with his eyelashes. I can 
never remember seeing him fail. 

I think the story of the one occasion when 
Houdini failed to break out of a prison-cell because 
the Scots gaoler had ‘“‘forgotten”’ to lock the door, is 
fairly well-known, for Houdini was never tired of 
telling it against himself ; but I can remember one 
evening when Houdini told us of what he considered 
the strangest experience of his life. To many I 
believe this will be new. 

During his Australian tour he had agreed, during 
his visit to one of the great cities—Sydney, I think 
—that he would allow himself to be chained and 
padlocked into an iron box and dropped over the 
principal bridge into the river. He had jokingly 
remarked to the bystanders, before being confined, 
that if they did not see him appear on the surface 
a free man within a specified time, the city authori- 
ties could start looking for a corpse. 

Houdini found that he was faced with greater 
difficulties in making his escape than he had antici- 
pated, but at last struggled up to the surface. He 
became aware of an object floating in the water 
beside him. Then his eye caught the crowds along 
the bank, which appeared to be in great confusion, 
and he was amazed to find that boats were already 
pulling rapidly alongside him, although the bank 
was at a considerable distance and he had only just 
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appeared. The large object bobbing beside him, 
which he had casually accepted as a log or sack, 
bumped against him insistently. With a thrill of 
horror he realized that it was a corpse. Several days 
before, a certain prominent citizen had disappeared. 
The body had suddenly come up to the surface in 
exactly the spot where the watchers were looking 
anxiously for Houdini to appear. 

Two different provincial music-halls at which 
we played were old buildings which had had 
theatres built over them. In both cases the stage of 
the theatre above corresponded with the stage below, 
and on each occasion unforeseen interruptions took 
place during the Zerbini act. At the Grand Theatre, 
Birmingham, a company was playing William 
Tell on the stage over our heads, but something 
went wrong with the improvised tank which had 
been imported for the storm scene. A heavy shower 
of rain poured through every crack in the ceiling 
upon the Exchanted Glen, and incresead in volume 
till the curtain was rung down ! 

At the Palace Theatre, Bradford, our old friend 
Florrie Forde, of ‘‘Bull and Bush’’ fame, was at the 
bottom of the trouble. She was principal boy in the 
pantomime being performed in the Theatre Royal 
above us. Florrie was a large woman even in those 
days, and the ladies of the chorus chosen to support 
her were naturally on a scale to match. When the 
girls, led by Florrie, broke into “By the side of the 
Zuyder Zee’, with accompanying dance of wooden 
clogs, it seemed that an earthquake was taking place, 
and the audience started in apprehension. On the 
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stage, the unexpected roar and rumble and shivering 
scenery was terrifying, and we expected to be buried 
in debris at any moment. 

Often during the Christmas season we used to 
be recruited into the company of some provincial 
pantomime, and this I always enjoyed, with the 
exception of one year. I was engaged to play the 
rear half of the cow in Jack and the Beanstalk 
at the Empire, Preston. Tubby Edlin was the Dame 
of the piece and he used to do his celebrated washing 
act. It was a nightmare job, because I was com- 
pletely blind, streaming with perspiration, and 
always bruising myself; but Tubby Edlin was the 
cause of the trouble. He used to pull some of his 
washing out of the tub, really wet and steaming, 
ring it out, and then flick the cow mischievously on 
the rump. The children in the audience loved this, 
but after a week or so I was black and blue and in 
agony. I began to feel in my bones when Tubby was 
going to flick, and would shy instinctively out of 
reach, much to the fury of the head-and-forelegs 
who every now and then found himself almost 
whirled off his feet. About once a week I smashed 
blindly into the rank of dancing chorus-girls and 
swept the whole lot to the floor. That, also, appealed 
to the audience, but did not appear funny to a 
peculiarly stern stage-manager. 

Eventually there came a time when the Zer- 
binis had covered all the principal halls and 
theatres of England, and ‘‘Mister’” Zerbini had to 
look about him for new fields to conquer. He 
decided to lengthen our repertoire so that we could 
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give a full-length performance and tour the small 
towns and villages of the north of England, Wales, 
and parts of Ireland, giving our entertainment in 
local halls and school-rooms. 

We had an odd experience at Nuneaton Colliery. 
The hall where we were performing was lighted by 
acetylene, and soon after we had opened our per- 
formance the lights began to grow dimmer and 
dimmer. I was dispatched to a certain public- 
house to find the aged miner who worked the light- 
ing system. The crowded bar was echoing with 
noisy hilarity when I arrived, but my man, snoring 
loudly in a corner, had, judging from his appearance, 
already passed through the rowdy stage. After much 
shaking and explanations he suddenly compre- 
hended, and in a fever of alcoholic enthusiasm he 
lumbered out, gripping my hand. 

“Nothing to worry about, my boy—nothing 
to worry about,” he kept repeating, gesturing 
vacantly. “‘T’ll f-fix it. It’s—simple, simple. There’s 
no other man in Nuneaton as could work my 
lights.” 

He was a comical figure as, still mumbling, he 
staggered swiftly from the hall to the adjoining 
wooden acetylene shed, clutching a lighted candle. 
We boys were amused and, not being needed for 
the moment, followed out of curiosity. The old 
miner pulled open the door of the shed, then turned 
with an heroic gesture. 

“It’s stmple, simple!’ he declaimed proudly. 

He measured the width of the door with a 
cautious eye to make sure that he did not make a 
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bad shot at the opening, then with a kind of swerv- 
ing plunge he disappeared inside. A hot blast 
of air struck us in the face, everything trembled, 
there was a blinding flash and detonation, and the 
hut literally vanished into the blackness. We found 
him lying on his face where the hut had been. He 
was badly singed, his clothes were torn and black- 
ened, and he was absolutely sober ! Fortunately, 
there were no serious burns on him. That ended 
the Zerbinis’ entertainment for the night, for the 
lights failed completely. We had to hand back the 
money taken at the door, and, thank goodness, the 
landlady accepted our promise of future payment. 
At Nuneaton we were the means of saving two 
Mormon missionaries from severe manhandling, if 
not death. Lodging in the same house as ourselves 
were two fresh-faced young men of about twenty- 
five. They were pleasant and friendly to a degree, 
but we did not know what to make of them. They 
were dressed entirely in black without clerical 
collars, and wore flat-crowned, curly-brimmed hats. 
Presently we found the girls looking through piles of 
pamphlets of the “Latter Day Church Foreign 
Mission Society”, which the mysterious strangers 
had given them, to “think over very carefully”. 
They were from Salt Lake City. We saw quite a 
lot of the Mormons during the next two days, and 
they told us that their object in coming to Nuneaton 
was to recruit the miners’ wives while the men were 
down the pit. Their campaign at first had shown 
some promise, quite a few young women seeming 
attracted by the vision of Salt Lake City ; but 
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unfortunately their husbands had suddenly come 
out on strike. 

On the following afternoon the missionaries 
came hurrying into the house with apprehensive 
looks and shut themselves in their room. Just as we 
were about to leave for the evening performance 
we were startled to hear an extraordinary noise at 
the end of the street. A crowd of miners, in very 
ugly mood and many carrying sticks and stones, 
was growing every minute, and the leaders had 
already halted outside our house. I am not sure 
which of us it was that thought of the idea, but we 
shouted to the missionaries to unlock their room and 
join us, if they valued their lives. Meanwhile, there 
came the crackle of rending wood as the crowd 
smashed in the front door, which the landlady had 
bolted. I shoved a big make-up box and a bundle 
of costumes into the arms of one and a clothes- 
basket into the arms of the other. Somebody else 
pushed old caps of ours on their heads, and one was 
pulled into an old mackintosh. Then the Zerbinis 
trailed coolly downstairs and out through the now 
shattered door. 

*“Who the hell are they ?”’ shouted somebody. 

“The Zerbini troupe going to the evening 
show.” Nobody bothered about us. The two young 
Mormons faded away into the darkness, and we 
never saw nor heard of them again. 

At many of the Welsh mining towns where we 
played, Madame Zerbini used to forbid the four 
girls to go out into the streets at certain hours of the 
day, as she considered that the sights they would 
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have to look upon would be harmful to their morals. 
When the shifts came up from the pit in those days, 
the men used to throw off their blackened clothes 
before entering the houses and stand stark naked 
in the street while their wives threw buckets of water 
over them ! 

We came to play at Abertillery in the winter, 
and each evening, at a specified time before the 
performance, a large rocket was fired by the 
theatre manager over the great hill which rises 
behind the place. This was a signal to the miners 
who lived in the valleys on the opposite side that, 
if they intended to bring their families to the theatre, 
they must set out at once. Soon after the firing of 
the rocket, lights would appear over the summit, 
and then a long stream of people carrying lanterns 
would wind down into Abertillery. The theatre was, 
I think, unique in one respect. Each week one per- 
formance had to be given at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing for the benefit of the shifts who would otherwise 
get no chance of enjoying the entertainment. 

Important stars used to appear at Abertillery, 
but not even the most famous star in the world 
would be signed up by the management until he or 
she had agreed to give a 6 a.m. performance 
without extra pay. It might have been thought that 
big stars, lapped in luxuries, would jib at perform- 
ing in a cold dawn, but most of them had been hardy 
troupers in their youth, and the majority looked 
upon the idea as duty to the miners. It was custom- 
ary for the players at Abertillery to spend the time, 
from the end of the evening performance to the 
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early-morning one, playing cards on the stage ; 
since to wake suddenly from sleep and rush upon 
the boards restraining one’s yawns would not be 
conducive to a lively entertainment. 

Ireland is a fascinating land, and in the days 
when we toured the outlying places it was far more 
behindhand than today. Both in wet and in sunny 
weather, those Irish travels were happy ones. We 
covered miles of roads through lovely scenery in 
open country-carts or bumping gigs. Sometimes we 
slept beside the road or in woods in fine weather, 
and once or twice, on wet nights, among the pigs 
and hens in some wayside hovel. But as a rule we 
lodged at the old farm-houses. We had no difficulty 
in hiring places to give our entertainment. We gave 
all our simplest and most sentimental items, and 
after the show found ourselves popular figures 
among the peasants, many of whom had never 
watched theatricals before. Ireland is a land of 
stories ; everything about the incredibly shabby 
hovel-dwellers, with their mischievous, lively faces 
and soft brogue, 1s of a kind to call up memories of 
the smell of peat-smoke. 

I shall never forget the hot afternoon when we 
arrived at Devil’s Bite near Kilkenny. An aged 
carter had been hired to bring our baggage and 
stage properties slowly behind us. We had adver- 
tised the performance for that night, and from hear- 
say we gathered that the whole population intended 
to turn out for the grand occasion. But the time grew 
later and later, and no cart appeared with the 
baggage. A good part of the populace of both sexes 
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seemed to look on our advent as a good excuse for 
celebrating, and sounds of hilarity were echoing 
from the inns. The later our show started, the less 
chance, it appeared, we should have of finishing it 
peacefully ; and we did not want to have to announce 
that no show was going to be given after all, because 
we knew that when Irishmen get angry they some- 
times grow more than a trifle rough. 

It was at this anxious moment that I happened 
to go out of the farm-house where we were lodging, 
and standing in an indeterminate attitude at the 
garden-gate, sucking a clay pipe, with hands thrust 
deep in ragged breeches, was our old carter. There 
was no cart behind him. With a sinking heart I 
inquired as to where he had left our baggage. 

He had the guilty air of a naughty child, and 
a strong smell of whisky hovered around us. 

““Begorra, I’m thinkin’ I’d like to be knowing 
the answer to that question meself !’? he mumbled, 
pushing an incredibly mildewed bowler on to the 
back of his head. 

Apparently he had passed a chapel in one of the 
villages beside the road, and felt called upon to 
go in and say a Mass, leaving the horse and cart 
with the baggage unattended in the roadway. 
When he came out of the chapel he was amazed to 
see that horse and cart had vanished. 

“This is a very serious matter, Duffy. You’ve let 
us down badly,” growled Zerbini, who came out 
and joined us. “You know well enough that you 
had absolutely no right to leave the horse and cart.” 

Duffy glowered with righteous indignation. 
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““Roicht !”? he screamed. “Roicht! ... and 
who'd you be, to be talkin’ of roicht, when it’s the 
Blessed Mother of God hersel’ is in the question. . . . 
Baggage or no b——-y baggage, show or no b——y 
show, by S’int Patrick, Mike Duffy will not be sellin’ 
his soul for ony b——-y baggage !” 

We had to postpone the show for that evening, 
and the next day I went over to the village where the 
disappearance had happened. I inquired first at 
the local police-station, and there my search ended. 
The horse and cart were in the yard, having 
been brought in the day before as a lesson to the 
owner, an epidemic having broken out of leaving 
unattended vehicles in the road. But Duffy’s horse 
and cart must have strayed from the chapel door, 
because, when found, the horse was standing half- 
asleep outside a public-house ! 

Our introduction to Brady’s farm-house is an- 
other occasion which strikes me as being original. 
Baths, or indeed anything but the most primitive 
toilet arrangements, we did not look for in the wilds 
of Ireland ; but at Brady’s weatherworn farmstead 
we were unable to find any indications of the where- 
abouts of the more essential household offices. 

I asked Mrs. Brady, a ruddy, dishevelled-looking 
woman, who was standing at the back door, if she 
would kindly enlighten me. For a moment she 
looked puzzled, then seemed amused. 

“Och, we’ve not got one of them things,”’ she 
burst out, gesturing magnificently. “Sure, don’t 
ony of ye be nairvous of being entoirely free o’ the 
garden ; but ef it’ll not be troublin’ ye too far, 
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perhaps ye’d plaze to follow the family and make 
yersels aisy among the cabbages. ’Tis a grand crop 
of prize-winning plants they are, to be sure !”” 

While we lived with the Bradys, cabbages played 
an important part on the menu, but our hostess was 
surprised and disgruntled to find that the Zerbinis 
did not seem to have any liking for that vegetable. 

We soon discovered that if you wanted to give 
a theatrical entertainment in remote parts of Ireland, 
the surest method of making it a success was to ask 
the local priest to supper on Saturday night. On 
Sunday morning he would then get up in the pulpit 
and preface his address by assuring his flock that 
“a moighty foine show” was being put on in the 
court-house on Monday and Tuesday nights ; that 
he would be present and that he would hope to 
see all their faces. The priest had only to flick his 
finger to make or mar things, and the whole 
audience would rise and go out in the middle, if 
something in the show annoyed him or had been 
staged against his advice. 

The oddest audience that we played to were 
the inmates of a monastery at Devil’s Bite. We did 
this at the request of one of the local priests with 
whom we wanted to curry favour, and we allowed 
this priest to select a suitable programme. As part 
of our lengthened entertainment, Zerbinihad bought 
a second-hand cinematograph-projector and some 
old lengths of film. The pictures flickered badly on 
the screen and objects sometimes rushed about 
erratically, but that did not matter, because in those 
days except in the big cities the moving-picture 
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was still a seven days’ wonder. As one priest 
remarked, “Surely be to God, ’tis better than a 
Miracle” ; and that was the general attitude in which 
our moving-pictures were received by the peasants 
in Ireland, with prayers and crossings of themselves. 
It was moving-pictures that we were chiefly 
asked to display to the sandalled and bearded monks 
in the icy stone-flagged refectory. Most of these 
monks came of ignorant peasant stock, and this was 
the first entertainment they had ever watched in 
their lives. Everything filled them with childish 
wonder and delight, except for the express train 
projected on the wall of the refectory, which ap- 
peared to grow larger and race out of the picture 
into the audience. That was too much for the 
monks. The benches crashed over and the novices 
in front rolled head-over-heels ; everybody was 
crossing themselves and shouting lustily to the 
Mother of God to protect them. It was an amazing 
scene that could have happened only in Ireland. 
We frequently gave our show in the local 
court-house, and on one occasion when going to 
give a performance the Jaunting-car carrying our 
party lost a wheel in some heavy mud. We had to 
get out and wade through the slush to the court- 
house, and, those being the days of long skirts, this 
was no joke for the ladies. Elsie stepped into the 
ditch by mistake and found that she was caked 
in black mud to the knee. This was unfortun- 
ate, as she was expected to appear a few minutes 
later, barefooted and barelegged, as Trilby with 


Svengali. There was not a drop of water to be found 
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an the premises. Probably an Irish country crowd 
would not have been greatly surprised to see a girl 
come oan the stage with her legs thickly cased in mud, 
but the prospect worried Elsie. Suddenly her eyes 
lighted on some bottles of Guinness’s stout which 
we had brought for supper after the show. She 
seized two bottles, poured them into a basin, and 
washed herself just in time. Half an hour later I 
saw old Milligan, the caretaker, gulping down the 
muddy stout from the basin ! 

At the close of 1907 the Zerbini troupe broke 
up at Otley in Yorkshire. We had more or less 
exhausted our touring possibilities, and bookings 
for engagements were bad. I was now nineteen. 
For the last year or so I had been manager, and 
Zerbini had left most of our arrangements to me. 
I had plenty of energy and it was a job that I whole- 
heartedly enjoyed. Responsibility had taught me 
self-assurance and “push” beyond my years, and I 
was determined to build a career for myself as a 
music-hall artiste. I could have returned home to 
Southampton had I wanted, for I had always been 
in regular communication and on the best of terms 
with my parents, but Zerbini had allowed me the 
choice of what props and musical instruments took 
my fancy, so I decided to form a little troupe of my 
own at once, and start my great adventure. 

During those five years with the Zerbinis I had 
never appeared in Southampton. It was always my 
ambition to do so. Several times we had been 
booked to appear there, but for some reason the 
booking had always fallen through. 
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We Zerbini children were now on the verge of the 
twenties, and Violet, Jack, and Cyril, the latter a 
recent addition and very clever, elected to support 
me in my own act. To the others, who were going 
home, we bid a sad farewell on Otley platform, after 
a rather pathetic last meal at the station buffet. We 
then took train for London, where we found cheap 
lodgings in the Boro’, over a pub, with a fair-sized 
sitting-room. Living here with the utmost economy, 
we set to work to rehearse hard, as our pooled 
savings would permit only of short rehearsals 
before we found work again. 


CHAPTER III 


MR. MAZZELTOP IS BORN 


E decided to call our new troupe the 

“Four Wagners’, and set to work to look 

for bookings. We got plenty of these but, 
as a new and entirely unknown team, the money 
offered us at first was only just enough to keep us 
from week to week in reasonable comfort and pay 
our fares from place to place. It was now that I 
really began to develop my own peculiar style of 
“lunatic” conducting. A cross between Sousa, 
Nijinsky, Charlie Chaplin, and Tarzan of the Apes, 
as someone once called it in the Press. The “Four 
Wagners” act opened with a comedy dumb-show 
in mime, which presently developed into a frantic 
ice-skate dance on a steel plate with zylophones, a 
light overture on a number of instruments, a step- 
dance by the four of us, and then, to finish, my 
exhibition of burlesque conducting. 

Wherever we went we had a wonderful recep- 
tion, and I think the “Wagners” deserved a lot 
more money than was ever paid them. My ice- 
skating number had never been done before that 
time, and I was rather proud of myself, because 


when I started to practise skate-dancing on my steel 
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plate I had never been on a sheet of ice on skates in 
my life. 

After four years the “Four Wagners” were still 
going strong, and if we had kept on long enough 
perhaps we should have made real money, for 
bookings were still good. But in the autumn of 
1912 fortune had a surprise in store for me. 

We had been playing for several weeks at the 
Surrey Theatre, Blackfriars, and I was in my 
dressing-room at the end of our last performance 
when a call-boy brought me a _ visiting-card. 
A Herr Josef Konig, of Berlin, was waiting to 
see me. 

A smart little elderly gentleman of Hebrew 
extraction bustled into the room and bowed punc- 
tiliously. He had dark, sparkling eyes, and the 
wrinkles in his clean-shaven, smiling face gave him 
a monkey-like appearance. 

“I am Mr. Konig of the Kerkau Palast restaurant 
of Berlin,” he explained, in a dry, rather squeaky 
voice. “Perhaps you have heard of the Kerkau 
Palast ?” 

“No, I haven’t, Mr. Konig,” I replied truthfully. 
He looked genuinely shocked, and gestured with 
his hands. 

“It is the first place of entertainment in Berlin,” 
he announced. “I think perhaps I do not boast 
when I say that today it is the biggest restaurant 
and house of entertainment in the world. Mr. 
Wagner, suppose you come back with me to Berlin, 
then I show you the Kerkau Palast. Of course, all 
your expenses shall be paid.” 
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“I take it, Mr. Konig, that you are the travelling 
representative of the proprietors ?” 

““Ach, nein, nein, my friend Mr. Wagner ; I am 
the proprietor. Tonight I come to the theatre for 
amusement. I am bored. Then suddenly, just as I 
go out, you come on and conduct your band like a 
madman. Your burlesque, your disguises, they are 
born of genius. All the great conductors you make 
fool of. After seeing you I cannot watch them 
unless I cry with laughter. Mr. Wagner, as a lunatic 
conductor you are goot, very goot—you take me 
by storm. I think, maybe, you take Berlin by storm 
too !” 

Mr. Konig’s eyes were darting with excitement 
and enthusiasm. I felt quite overwhelmed. 

I thought he was going to embrace me when I 
began to seem interested in his suggestion. ‘There was 
no doubt that this wealthy proprietor of a famous 
foreign restaurant thought he had made a valuable 
discovery in Mr. Wagner. Thrills ran down my 
spine as I told myself that the big chance, which I 
had always known would come, was now staring me 
in the face. 

“I understand, Mr. Konig, that it is your idea 
that I should come to Berlin without my troupe,” 
I said. “But I can’t speak a word of German, and 
I don’t know that I should work well with a troupe 
of German performers.”’ 

“But, Mr. Wagner, do not worry yourself. It 
is my orchestra I want you to conduct. The Kerkau 
Palast orchestra is one of the finest in the capital.” 

“But,” I gasped, “I am a music-hall artiste. 
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I don’t know the first thing about conducting real 
orchestras. Does the Kerkau Palast orchestra play 
rag-time ?” 

“‘Nein, nein ; my orchestra is classical and light 
classical.” 

““Before we discuss this any further, Mr. Konig, 
I think it right to inform you that I cannot read a 
word of music at sight. I have discovered in myself 
a sort of sixth sense which enables me to recognize 
the pitch and value of notes, but I rely solely on 
my ears. In fairness to yourself I ask you to picture 
me conducting a serious orchestra. Why, your 
musicians would either lynch me or give notice 
in a body !” 

Mr. Konig grimaced and brandished his hands. 
“But, my dear boy,” he burst out, “‘it is just because 
you are original that you are so goot, so very goot. 
You shall be Berlin’s mad conductor. A world 
phenomenon. Berliners will fight to see you. As for 
my musicians, if they think that to work under you 
is beneath them—poof!—that affair is_ easily 
arranged. Of course, it would be necessary that you 
should have a greater knowledge of music and 
straight conducting than at present,” he added as 
an afterthought. “But if you agree to come to me at 
the Kerkau Palast, I would place you for tuition 
under one of our greatest masters of the conductor’s 
art, at my expense.” 

When I followed Konig out of my dressing-room 
that night it had been decided that on the Monday 
I should make a three-days’ trip with him to Berlin 
to see how I liked the place. Meanwhile, he would 
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provide for the other three “‘Wagners”, who would 
have to cancel the following week’s engagement. 
Certainly this new master of mine, if such he were to 
be, seemed the most delightful of human beings. I 
knew in my bones that I was walking through the 
scratched dressing-room door into Life—with a 
big al Pia 

I travelled with Konig in greater luxury than I 
had ever known. He was the soul of kindness and 
geniality. He kept assuring me, “‘My boy, you will 
never want to go back”; and when I had been in 
Berlin for one day I knew that he was right. It was 
a gay, gorgeous city ; gaudy, blatant, bombastic I 
know it to have been now, but then it seemed filled 
with beautiful girls, luxurious beer-halls, and pulsing 
life. 

The Kaffee Kerkau Palast was a huge building 
in the Behrenstrasse, almost at the corner of the 
Friedrichstrasse. It had four floors and could hold 
about fifteen hundred people. There were two 
orchestras, the principal one on the second floor. 
American and cocktail bars, restaurants, card- 
rooms, lounges, tape machines, a billiards hall on 
the top floor holding fifty-two full-size tables besides 
large race games, and well-furnished apartments 
for residential patrons. It was, in fact, the great 
amusement hall of Berlin. Sooner or later you met 
everyone there, sometimes night after night ; for the 
Berliners were great upholders of night-life, and 
gaiety at the Kerkau Palast always reached its 
peak between midnight and four in the morning. 

The only thing that damped my spirits in Berlin 
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was the expression on the faces of the musicians at 
the Kerkau Palast. A rapt look was in their eyes 
when they played Wagner, Mendelssohn, and 
Beethoven ; but what would be their reaction when 
they found a lunatic conductor standing over them, 
who thought he could squeeze fun even from the 
works of musical geniuses ? 

Josef Konig had taken a great liking to me. He 
said that he had no children and therefore would 
like to treat me as an adopted son, if I would come to 
work for him. He assured me that if I put myself 
under his wing I should become famous. 

I told him that I had definitely decided to 
accept his offer, but that first I must go home and 
rehearse a new man in my part in the ““Wagners”’ 
act. He agreed, and this I accordingly did. Of 
course, I was sorry to see the last of the ““Wagners”’. 
Perhaps in a way it seemed like desertion, but I 
remembered Shakespeare’s lines : “There is a tide in 
the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune’’, and I felt that my tide was at flood. 

Presently, after spending a few days in South- 
ampton, I was back in Berlin, ensconced in expen- 
sive apartments at the Kerkau Palast. My starting 
salary was £14 per week, and I was to train under 
Dr. Leiservitch, a celebrated musical director in 
the capital. In the mornings and afternoons for the 
next six weeks I used to conduct a violin and a piano, 
while Dr. Leiservitch looked on. Not only did he 
teach me a great deal about conducting, but he also 
taught me much German, of which I knew hardly a 
word when I first visited him. 
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One thing Leiservitch had no success in teaching 
me, and that was the art of reading music. It did not 
interest me. His teaching only served to develop 
that sixth musical sense which I have already 
mentioned. Leiservitch taught me “straight’’ 
conducting and took me through many of the 
classical masterpieces, appearing to be _ highly 
satisfied with the result, and I was startled at the 
amount of music I was able to commit to memory. 
My musical faculty was truly a unique gift, for, 
without being able to read the musical scores of all 
kinds which I have conducted, I have made myself 
almost a household word in the West End and in 
many centres of Europe. 

Many people, including famous composers, have 
wondered how I could conduct every kind of music 
without knowing a note. It was not a question of 
second-sight in the ordinary sense of the word, but a 
kind of extra instinct which I have never known 
anyone else to possess to anywhere near the same 
degree. My musical angel seemed somehow to 
direct me without my having to worry. At times 
composers have brought up to me fresh music 
upon which their ink was hardly dry, so that I 
could not possibly have seen it, and in every case 
they have gone away puzzled that I have been able 
to give a fair rendering of it without rehearsal and 
with only a few minutes to sort the parts. When I 
started the piece, I found that I knew the values 
and tempos and where the instruments came in. 
Sometimes I was not sure what precise instrument 
was to play the cue, but I knew for a certainty 
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whether it was wood-wind, brass, or strings. My 
musicians relied on me to give them their cue a few 
bars ahead, even after having fifty or sixty bars’ rest, 
and I never failed them. 

I think perhaps the best example of the above 
happened to me a few years ago. Mr. Ketelby, the 
composer of “In a Monastery Garden” and “Bells 
across the Meadows’’, set a trap for me and brought 
me a new pot-pourri which he had called ““Tangled 
Tunes”. This changed every eight bars. However, 
ten minutes after he had put it into my hands I 
played it exactly as he intended it should be 
rendered. 

I did not give any hint to the good Leiservitch, 
whom I have to thank for so much, that the defer- 
ential young foreigner who followed his classical 
coachings so solemnly was planning to bud forth 
into the craziest freak conductor the world had ever 
seen. 

My employer, Josef Konig, who, as it will be 
seen, has played a big part in my fortune, was a 
Hungarian Jew. He had spent his early life in 
England and dearly loved everything English. He 
had an account at Harrod’s, of which he was 
childishly proud. He kept his word about treating 
me like a dictatorial, but generous and indulgent 
father. He did not talk much except when it was 
necessary, but it was plain that this hard-bitten 
little Hungarian business man was intensely happy 
at being able to call an Englishman his protégé. 

At the end of my tuition with Leiservitch, Konig 
decided to start me with the small orchestra on the 
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ground-floor of the Kerkau Palast in the afternoons. 
I was to find my feet and to improve my German in 
this way, but I was to be subdued and restrained 
until the day came for me to be taken upstairs in 
a blaze of publicity and introduced to the world. 
None of the people having tea seemed to notice 
anything peculiar about the orchestra conductor. 

One morning I was summoned to attend my 
first rehearsal with the orchestra I was to conduct 
on the principal floor. 

Seventeen stern-faced Teuton musicians in high 
collars gazed at me when Konig led me in and 
introduced me as their conductor. These were 
Beethoven and Wagner men, of that there was no 
doubt. I fingered my manuscripts of “Dixie”, 
“‘Alexander’s Rag-time Band”, and “Baby Doll” 
nervously. On the top of the harmonium I noticed a 
pile of classical music. My courage failed me. I put 
down my rag-time, took up the classical works and 
started on those. I think it was this incident which 
really set me on the idea of interlarding classical and 
crazy turns, which was to have a very extraordinary 
and striking effect on audiences. My German 
vocabulary was not comprehensive at that time, and 
Konig sat down to take on himself the role of 
interpreter during rehearsals. It was fortunate that 
he was on the spot. 

On the second day of rehearsal I tried my stolid 
musicians with “‘rag-time’’. It was staid “rag-time’’, 
because I was not going to indulge in any of my 
antics until the opening night. But at the start the 
look in the players’ eyes registered horror and 
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contempt, and at the end of the morning they were 
regarding me with the resentful look of insulted 
men. However, all of them were first-class instru- 
mentalists, and their performance showed me that 
they could give me all that I wanted of them. My 
orchestra gradually grew resigned to “rag-time” 
and even seemed to enjoy playing it in as lively a 
manner as possible ; but then came the time for 
practising for some of my special “crazy’’ numbers. 
In training my orchestra, my German had greatly 
improved ; and, being a born mimic, I found that I 
was acquiring the correct pronunciation in a way 
that surprised Germans born. This had given me 
confidence, and perhaps I approached the subject 
of my burlesques without much thought of tact. 

I wanted to give a pot-pourri of the celebrated 
pieces of famous composers, during which I should 
execute a number of lightning disguises with wigs, 
whiskers, and such-like, and appear as a caricature 
of the composers themselves, conducting their own 
works. I have heard someone since refer to this act 
as “enough to make a cat laugh’’. And, though I 
invented it myself, I am not too modest to think he 
was right. I put heart and soul into the job, perspired 
profusely, and went almost frantic. But my orchestra 
were very far from laughing. 

Breathing with difficulty, getting out their notes 
thickly, their eyes were starting out of their heads. 
Unfortunately, most of the great musicians I had 
chosen to poke fun at were of Teuton extraction— 
and that was where the trouble lay. 

Franz Liszt is a particularly good subject to 
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burlesque, for besides erratic hair he had a strikingly 
red nose and several warts on his forehead. When I 
capered to the front of the orchestra to break into 
the “Hungarian Rhapsody’’, with a huge, artificial 
“Liszt” nose and a group of dummy warts on a 
diagonal elastic band across my brow, I suddenly 
realized that a mass shudder had shaken the players 
and the air had become electric. 

A point came where the violins had to twang 
their strings. In a moment of exuberance I caught 
the elastic wart-band, stretched it and let the warts 
fly back with a crack against my forehead. The 
music stopped suddenly, as if I had given the signal. 
This was sacrilege. Like one man my seventeen 
musicians were on their fect. I thought they were 
going to let out one savage bellow and then leap 
upon me. 

But they said very little ; just turned and walked 
towards the door in a dignified body. For a moment 
Konig was nonplussed, then he rushed after them, 
giving tongue in a forceful flow of German. The 
orchestra stopped and agreed to take seats and 
listen to him. He ordered a round of Pilsener, and 
then another. 

He told them that they must understand that I 
was something different in conductors from any- 
thing they had ever experienced before. With their 
help I was going to cause a sensation which would 
benefit all of us. It was for original touches such as I 
had just executed that he had hired me. Good 
musicians were essential to bring out to the full the 
effects of my bizarre performances. I did not insult : 
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I merely made mischievous fun. They must study 
their sense of humour. 

By the end of the second Pilsener they were 
nodding their closely-cropped heads and smiling 
indulgently. They even consented to allow my by- 
play about the warts on elastic. The rehearsal 
continued. 

A few days later another incident held us up. I 
had tipped the head-waiter to teach me the goose- 
step, which I used to practise up and down the 
central aisle of the café between the stacked chairs 
while the cleaners were at work ; and as soon as I 
was proficient, I was ready to rehearse my military 
number. Pre-war Germany worshipped her soldiers 
and everything to do with war. My idea was to 
strut on as an enormously stout feldwebel (there were 
many of them about), with huge moustachios, and 
a miniature pickelhaube balanced on top of a com- 
pletely bald head. With exaggerated martial gestures 
I conducted the orchestra through a favourite 
military selection with a little toy sword. At the 
climax the waiters had to pelt me with soft, stuffed 
cannon-balls ; whereupon, thrown into the utmost 
terror, I would take a flying dive out of sight, over 
the harmonium. Of course, there was a mattress 
behind it ! 

This was a trick I learnt when diving through 
traps during my pantomime days. I kept it up 
during the whole of my career as a conductor, and I 
think it was always the most effective thing I did, 
because it never failed to take the audience by 
surprise. “Go and see the lunatic conductor as soon 
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as you can. He may break his neck at any moment !” 
was a sentiment commonly voiced in the London 
and European Press whenever I first made an 
appearance ; and the journalists were not far 
wrong. 

However, I had to think out a new turn for intro- 
ducing my diving trick to Berliners. A tight-lipped 
deputation from my orchestra attended on Konig 
at the end of the rehearsal. He learnt that whatever 
else they were prepared to stand, the spectacle of a 
German soldier being ridiculed was more than their 
patriotic Teuton hearts could abide. 

The first I heard of the matter was when Konig 
called me to his sanctum. 

“Mein Lieber ; mein Lieber,” he gesticulated. “If 
you wish to make fun of the soldiers, put on a red 
coat and be an English ‘““Tommy’’, or some red 
trousers and be a Frenchman .... it tickles them 
to laugh at foreigners ; but the German sees things 
in a different way. To him the German soldier is 
a super-man.”’ 

Konig now proposed to re-name me. I was 
supposed to be a brilliant foreign curiosity, and 
Wagner suggested Germanic origin. Besides, the 
kind of performance I should give would not fit with 
the glorious name of Wagner! After racking his 
brains, Konig came out with “Karlchen Miesnek’’. 

I said : ““My God, Mr. Konig, if you try to bring 
me out under that name, you'll find me asking to 
go home to England ina month. I’m nota child 
musical prodigy or the latest discovery in exotic 
composers. I’m a musical maniac !” 
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I had some Jewish friends, and eventually it was 
through them that I conceived the idea of calling 
myself “‘Mister Mazzeltop”. At first 1t was decided 
that I should conduct under the ttle of “Mister 
Mazzeltop Shikker-goy”’, which, translated from the 
Yiddish, means “Mister Good-Luck Crazy-Man’’. 
But Konig had a brain-wave and suggested changing 
““Shikkergoy” to “Chicago”, because he held that 
Americans were by far the most popular foreign- 
ers in Berlin at the time. So I became “Mister 
Mazzeltop aus Chicago”’. 

Just how great a brain-wave had come to Josef 
Konig was not immediately apparent. Sometimes 
since I have wondered if he suggested “Chicago” 
with his eyes searching ahead and his tongue in his 
cheek. At all events, the word “Chicago’’, name of a 
city I have never visited, has been one of the most 
potent influences in my life. 

So I was billed all over Berlin as the celebrated 
“Mister Mazzeltop” from Chicago, and the evening 
of my Berlin debut arrived. The second floor was 
packed with curious Berliners. 

I opened by giving several “straight” numbers, 
and by the time I came to my first comedy number 
the onlookers had come to the conclusion that the 
boosted “‘Mister Mazzeltop aus Chicago” was much 
like other conductors after all. 

I was dressed in a glove-like evening suit with 
monocle, white gloves, and spats—these last a pecu- 
liarity of mine—and I was doing my best to look as 
dignified as possible. When, therefore, I suddenly 


broke into a fantastic exaggeration of a ballerina’s 
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performance, hurled myself across the stage in a 
series of somersaults in time to the tune, pranced, 
stamped, minced, flapped my arms like a bird, using 
arms, feet, high kicks, tossing coat-tails and wild 
grimaces to bring in my instruments, and leading 
my musicians into a frenzy of which they certainly 
never thought themselves capable, the crowd sat 
back and gaped in astounded silence. 

I beat time on the crowns of bald-headed 
members of my band, bounced gracefully on top of 
the harmonium, threw up both legs and landed on 
my backside on the floor, then somersaulted to my 
feet and dived out over the harmonium to a 
crashing crescendo of brass before anyone had time 
to draw breath. 

For a second the crowd in the hall remained in 
absolute silence. I peeped over the top of the 
harmonium and grimaced. Then everybody seemed 
to double up, there was a clatter of overbalanced 
trays and cascading crockery, and a ripple grew 
into a huge roar of cheers and applause. My stiff- 
necked musicians, taken almost as much by surprise 
as the spectators, seemed in several cases to be in 
painful convulsions. Instrument strings had snapped, 
and when I tried to answer the encore it was 
impossible to coax the musicians into tune or 
unison for some minutes. Some of my orchestra 
made no attempt to do anything but blow ear- 
splitting hoots. 

What I had been warned might turn out a 
fiasco had taken Berlin by storm, as Konig had 
prophesied. After that I felt it would be safe to risk 
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the burlesque on the famous musicians. Although 
bits of this obviously shocked the Berliners, the 
applause at the end reassured me. 

Later in the programme an accident which 
happened in my “Musical Barber” number gave 
rise to one of my most popular nightly antics. I 
lathered the face of one of my band with a huge 
brush and a great basin of whipped cream, then 
shaved him to the strains of the “Gaby Glide”, 
controlling my men with casual flourishes of the 
brush and razor. I took care to splash as much 
whipped cream about as possible, and this was the 
signal to my musicians to take cover under 
umbrellas as they played. A good deal of the 
whipped cream was smeared on the floor. One of 
my capers consisted in appearing to slide with a 
crash on to my back at an unexpected moment, and 
once there to continue to control the musicians with 
my feet. 

But my feet shot away from me on the slippery 
boards, and before I knew what was happening I 
had whizzed through space and landed on a table, 
showering food and crockery on the fat old German 
provincial couple, with their family, who sat around 
it. 

An acrobat rarely hurts himself, and I was not an 
exception. Amid a mad babel of applause I sat up 
on the table trying to look clever, while I regarded 
anxiously the old Frau who had fainted away and 
half disappeared under the board, and her bull- 
necked husband who scraped cream trifle from his 
bald head and puffed blasphemies. Their family, 
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four pig-tailed daughters, wailed in sympathetic 
chorus. 

Still, the accident promised to be such a “draw”’ 
to Berliners that Josef Konig cheerfully paid the 
provincial family handsome damages to keep their 
mouths shut, and insisted that the affair must 
become part of my nightly repertoire. From then on 
a specially-prepared table with chipped crockery 
and messy foods was placed below the stage where I 
could best take my feet-first dive on to it. 

Another popular feature of “Mister Mazzeltop” 
was his habit of coming on to play certain numbers 
in a suit big enough to look loose on Primo Carnera. 
I am five foot four inches high. This feature was 
the outcome of my first New Year’s Eve at the 
Kerkau Palast. 

Konig liked me to make friends with my 
audience, many of whom I would see at the Palast 
three or four evenings a week. To my own amaze- 
ment I had been able to persuade my musicians to 
exchange their choker collars for clown’s ruffles for 
New Year’s Eve, and when, similarly attired, I 
went from table to table at midnight to wish the 
ladies Prosit Neujahr, I found that mischievous 
feminine fingers seemed intent on detaching some- 
thing from my garments as a keepsake, while 
sparkling eyes attracted my attention elsewhere. 
Before long this became a kind of competitive game, 
each lady trying to do better than her predecessor. 

I was stumbling about fatuously, entangled in 
yards of coloured streamers. Had I not been gifted 
with an exceptionally steady head, the quantity of 
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alcohol I was forced to swallow by enthusiastic 
“fans” would have laid me on the floor. My 
jacket, hat, shoes, and socks vanished. Then two 
girls tore my singlet off my back. I was left with 
pantaloons and a huge crumpled collar. The collar 
soon disappeared. 

When a shrill voice piped out “We want his 
trousers !” I thought it was time to make for the 
platform. 

Diving through a cluster of Frauleins shrieking 
like crazy things, I leaped on to the platform with a 
kind of tattered kilt flapping round my waist. But 
the programme had to be carried on, and Josef 
Konig was agitated that the police might make 
trouble if they found a conductor in such an airy 
costume, even on New Year’s Eve. Eventually I 
was signalled off the stage and hustled into Konig’s 
brother-in-law’s dress-suit. He was an immensely 
tall and broad man, and thus it was that my new 
turn was born. 

The year 1913-14 passed comparatively unevent- 
fully. Money meant nothing to me. I was developing 
my peculiar form of art, and I was making many 
German friends in all classes. Important military 
Officials in the Berlin garrison, Civil servants, 
police officers—all swopped drinks and laughed 
with that celebrated maniac “‘Mister Mazzeltop’’. 
I found I could say things that any other foreigner 
would not find it safe to say in pre-war Germany. 
Luxury had made me noted as a wild and hope- 
lessly irresponsible young man, and, in view of the 
future, nothing could have been better. On the 
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strength of the word “‘Chicago” after my pseudonym 
many people seemed to have assumed without 
question that I was of American origin, and though 
I made no effort to hide my English nationality it 
so turned out, as subsequent events were to show, 
that few Berliners knew the truth of the matter. 

A close friend of mine at that time was Ernst 
Lubitsch, today one of the few great film magnates 
whose name is said to be “‘box-office’’, quite apart 
from the film produced. He is undoubtedly a film 
genius of a high order, as those who have seen many 
of his masterpieces will agree ; but I don’t think he 
then showed any marked signs of his brilliant 
future. He was a little, bouncing comedian with 
lively eyes, never still and never without a new 
idea. He used to direct and act in Jewish comedy 
“shorts” for the Ufa Film Company. 

Lubitsch had seen me for the first time on New 
Year’s Eve, when I conducted in the baggy dress- 
suit, and was so tickled that he beckoned me over 
to his table a few evenings later and told me I 
ought to let him arrange for me to do some comedy 
stuff for Ufa ; an offer of which I later availed my- 
self. I was not impressed by him, but thought him a 
very amusing and friendly little fellow. He took an 
enormous fancy to me, and when he and the 
principals of his company used to come into the 
Kerkau Palast after filming, I generally went to 
their table in the intervals. Lubitsch was always 
full of bright ideas for my musical interludes, and 
he could never keep them to himself. 

Once he had me summoned from bed in the 
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early hours to listen to his suggestion over the 
*phone that I stage a “Rip van Winkle” act. He 
wanted me to have a long musical beard threaded 
with violin strings upon which I could play with a 
bow, while every now and then I was to pluck birds’ 
nests, eggs, live birds, and such-like from the bushy 
recesses. It certainly was a splendid idea and would 
have lent itself to some original foolery, but unfortu- 
nately I could never find anyone with sufficient 
practical genius to invent a musical-cum-magical 
beard of this kind that did look like a beard. 

I was living in clover, for I had a large salary and 
practically nothing to spend it on. Whenever I 
wanted food, drinks, or smokes at the Kerkau Palast, 
I signed a chit for them which was handed to the 
girl at the cash desk, and at the end of each month 
these were added up and the total sent to Konig 
to subtract the amount from my pay. I did a lot of 
treating of guests, on a general scale, so that it was 
quite common for me to have an immense bill in 
excess of the salary due. Konig would summon me 
to the office. 

“*My boy,” he would murmur, shaking his head, 
“‘my boy, I ask you to look at this bill. Look at it ! 
Go away and think about it quietly. Next time I 
think it better you make it less.”’ 

Then he would shrug his shoulders and tear up 
my bill with a sardonic grin. That happened as long 
as I worked for Josef Konig. 

At the beginning of April 1914, a company of 
Parisian players opened at the Palast-am-Zess, now 
the magificent Ufa Palast. The principal artistes 
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were Max Linder and Lucette Chenal. Lucette, who 
later became the world-famous opera diva, was 
destined to have her first taste of real celebrity after 
she had sung the “‘Marseillaise” from the balcony 
of the Paris Opera House to the excited crowds on 
the first night of mobilization a few months later. 

Lucette was tall, dark, and svelte, with a bell- 
like voice. She carried with her all the glamour and 
vivacity of the Parisienne. The company used to 
come to the Kerkau Palast after the show, and it 
was not long before I was basking in the exhilarating 
gaze of Lucette’s sparkling eyes. Soon I had entirely 
lost my head. Lucette thought me the maddest and 
most original man, outside of an asylum, whom she 
had ever come across, and was fascinated. 

Performing at the Kerkau Palast now was of no 
interest to me until I saw the slender form of 
Lucette sailing towards me through the tables, 
with her after-theatre party. All I wanted to do was 
to make her laugh. The rest of the audience could 
go hang. Night after night I played one French 
tune after another. Everything that I did was 
calculated to tickle French palates, and liable to 
irritate Germans. 

The clients listened with patience, but one night 
there was some hissing and booing after a prolonged 
dose of the “‘Marseillaise’’. It soon died, but I ought 
to have taken this as a warning. The next night, 
when I saw that Lucette had reached her table, I 
started on my French repertoire as merrily as ever. 
But I did not get far. 

A group of young Army officers were sitting at a 
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table below the stage. Their noisiness had attracted 
my attention earlier in the evening. They began to 
break in on the French music with patriotic German 
songs in strident, beery voices. That annoyed me. 
My lovely Lucette was being insulted. I broke into 
the ‘‘Marseillaise’’. It was the act of a madman. 
Yells of fierce protest came from all directions. The 
young officers leaped to their feet with flashing 
eyes. 7 

“Geh zum Teufel! Franzdstsher Schwetnhund !”’ 
screamed a square-headed lieutenant with a 
monocle, launching his heavy beer mug at my head. 

If I had not seen the mug coming it would 
certainly have struck me down. Whizzing over my 
shoulder it destroyed the waxed end of the bassoon 
player’s precious moustachios and hurtled through 
the curtains of the “All Highest’s” alcove. There 
came an ominous smashing noise. I knew what had 
happened, and wanted to yell with delight. 

Behind those curtains I had a pedestal, sur- 
mounted by a life-size bust of the Kaiser, backed 
by an illuminated crown and German flags, which 
I used, in conjunction with a pan of red fire and a 
darkened house, to obtain effects when playing 
patriotic German medleys. 

This zealous young officer had smashed the bust 
of the “‘All Highest” to smithereens with his beer 
mug ! 

I was shocked and startled at the hatred which 
these apparently amiable Germans were suddenly 
manifesting for France, and I think that choked the 
indignation which was boiling up in me over the 
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assault. If the disturbance developed into a riot, it 
would be my fault. Josef Konig had been good to 
me, and I must not let him down and get the 
Kerkau Palast in the black books of the police, even 
if my pride had to suffer a jolt. 

I signalled the orchestra to their feet and struck 
into “Deutschland uber Alles”. Then a terrible 
thing happened. 

With horrified eyes I saw that the red alcove 
curtains were drawing majestically to either side. It 
had occurred to some patriotic and well-meaning 
restaurant servant that this was the moment to 
disclose the “All Highest’’. The lights went out. A 
lighted taper was touched to the bowl of red 
fire-powder. 

The scarlet tongues of flame licked upwards, and 
in the flickering picture we saw a pedestal swathed 
in laurels and the German colours, supporting an 
overturned beer mug; while lumps of shattered 
plaster strewed the base. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MADNESS OF IQI4 


DID not remain long under the spell of Lucette 

Chenal. One evening a woman-doctor friend of 

mine, Frau Dr. Reinhart, beckoned me to her 
table during one of the intervals. With her was a 
blonde girl with dreamy grey eyes, which somehow 
made me think of lilies. 

When Lucette was near I was always pulsing 
with excitement, but this exquisite little fraulein, 
with the fluffy corn-coloured halo round her head, 
seemed to have a strangely calming power over my 
jangled nerves. 

Edel was the daughter of the bailiff of a 
big landowner at Hartmannsgrum in the forests of 
Vogtland, of north-western Czechoslovakia, then 
part of Austria. It was her first visit to the German 
capital, but there was about her an air of delicate 
poise that did not suggest the country girl. 

Dr. Reinhart and her companion were regular 
visitors to the Kerkau Palast, and every night I 
found myself drawn to their table. For a few nights 
my senses whirled. I was torn between the attrac- 
tions of the French and the German types. Then 
Edel’s smile won the day. She was the kind of girl 


who attracted every man’s eyes to her face when 
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she smiled, without being conscious of the havoc 
she was creating. Soon I knew I was hopelessly 
in love with her. 

Edel did not appear in the least interested in 
“Mister Mazzeltop” except as a bizarre kind of 
human oddity. I could not understand, then, the 
possessive way she had of looking me over, with her 
little petal-like mouth tightly set and an angry 
twinkle in her eye as if she were exasperated. 

Lucette Chenal and I had been far too tempera- 
mental to do anything but pretend to get along with 
each other because we were fascinated by person- 
alities, but with little Edel it was entirely different. 
When Lucette’s company went back to Paris I was 
nightly playing a song of my own composition in 
honour of Edel, “Du meine susse blondes kin’, 
she having become something of a toast in the 
circles which were now growing around “Mister 
Mazzeltop”’. 

I was chagrined to discover that the chief reason 
why Edel frequented my company was because she 
was sorry for me! She told me so herself, and I 
naturally believed her. Once during my antics I 
tore a ligament in my arm and Edel massaged 
me with embrocation. Then it was quite a common 
thing for me to be badly bruised. From habit, I did 
not notice this, but Edel insisted that such things 
must not be neglected. By the time she had massaged, 
for one reason or another, my neck, legs, and back, 
we had become almost inseparable. She used to sit 
and watch my rehearsals and afterwards we would 
go off together. 
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Edel’s stay with Dr. Reinhart came to an end, 
but she told me that she had decided to stay on in 
Berlin and get some work. Her motives in doing 
this seemed to be mainly because Berlin was saying 
that ““Mazzeltop”’ was shortly going to break his 
neck, if he didn’t get put in a madhouse, and she 
felt I would stand a better chance with someone 
with common sense to keep an eye on me. I didn’t 
bother myself as to how she found means of keeping 
herself in Berlin. All I cared about was that I should 
go on seeing this quiet, laughing little fraulein, who 
had ideas which I found it hard to understand. 

One day I told Edel that her hat annoyed me, 
and I thought she ought to get one of the new ones 
that were just appearing in the shop windows. The 
next morning she appeared in a new hat. Later in 
the day the clasp of her hand-bag came undone, and 
among the oddments which I picked off the ground 
was a pawn ticket for a wristlet watch. 

“Oh well, I was hard up for the moment and I 
thought you wanted to see me in a new hat, so I 
visited the pawnbrokers,”’ she eventually confessed 
with a laugh. | 

Edel had told me that she was receiving money 
from home, besides her earnings ; but that should 
have been a warning to me that all was not well. 
However, money meant nothing to me in those days 
and I seldom wasted much thought on anything, 
except to invent some new comical stunt ; so I just 
laughed off the affair as rather a good joke. 

The discovery of the truth came as a shock. 

One afternoon Aubrey Hersee, the English 
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manager of the Berlin branch of the Tecla Pearl 
Company, and a great crony of mine, had escorted 
Edel to her lodgings in the suburbs, at my request, as 
I had to continue rehearsing until the evening 
performance. On the way Edel fainted. Aubrey took 
her home to the landlady in this condition, and, 
being more observant than I, summoned a doctor. 

The doctor didn’t take long to find out the truth. 
He said that she was suffering from semi-starvation 
and over-fatigue through excessive walking. 

Aubrey was one of those quiet, masterful men, 
and Edel soon confessed the real facts to him. To 
keep herself in Berlin, she had got a job as model to 
a firm of photographic picture postcard publishers. 
By the time she had paid for her lodgings, laundry, 
and such-like, there was not much left for food, 
clothes, and tram fares to the centre of Berlin. 
When she was wanting beefsteaks all I had done was 
to press on her sweets and piles of rich cream buns 
which must have turned her sick with the effort to 
swallow them. Aubrey beckoned me down from the 
stage in the interval and called me all manner of 
ill-sounding names, and I agreed with him. 

As soon as I could I rushed round to Edel’s 
lodgings and asked her to marry me there and then. 
She burst into tears and said it was impossible. But 
we got married a week later, all the same ; with 
Aubrey in attendance. We took a comfortable 
furnished flat at Lietzensee Ufer, which overlooked 
the little circular lake surrounded with trees. 

We had been married for about a fortnight when 
we had an odd encounter in the street. My wife, 
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Hersee, and I, were passing the celebrated stall of 
“Old Liesel’’, the flower-seller, and Edel had paused 
with the idea of buying some flowers when I 
suddenly realized that a tall and excessively elegant 
young man with a monocle was clicking his heels 
and bowing before us, his closely-cropped head 
bared. He was smiling at Edel in what I thought 
rather a familiar manner. I began to feel annoyed 
at this arrogant man-about-town. 

I heard Hersee take a deep breath behind me, 
and Edel gave a kind of startled squeak and then 
amazed me by bobbing into a hurried curtsy. 

“What a nice little blonde girl,” said the 
stranger, and his eyes were kindly and twinkling, so 
that one could not take exception to his words. ““May 
I buy you some flowers, my dear little Madam ?”’ 

‘Please, Eure Hoheit,”? murmured Edel breath- 
lessly, curtsying again. 

It was “Little Willie’, the Crown Prince ! He 
stepped over to ‘‘Old Liesel’’, joked with her as an 
old friend, swept up the greater part of the flowers 
on her stall into his arms, and thrust them on Edel. 
Then, bowing again, he faded away into the crowd. 

Frederick William, the Crown Prince, was a 
very different type from his father, the All Highest. 
He held a reputation for impulsive behaviour 
rather similar to our Henry V when, as a youngster, 
he smacked the judge and consorted with all and 
sundry. He was a popular national idol, which his 
father never was, and new stories about him were 
always flying about. 

The most popular tale I can remember hearing 
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about him at that time concerned a cab-driver whose 
horse had slipped down. Without attempting to 
discover if anything were the matter with the beast, 
the driver had started to beat it savagely, when 
“Little Willie” arrived on the scene. The Crown 
Prince had the whip out of the man’s hand in a 
flash, and, before he realized what was happening, 
was belabouring him as savagely as he had pitched 
into the horse. 

The attitude of the Berliners to his father, the 
All Highest, was an odd mixture of profound respect 
and something not far from derision, and this was 
the fault of the Kaiser himself. Without doubt the 
most magnificent spectacle I have ever seen was 
Wilhelm II as the Supreme Warlord, in his 
burnished eagle-mounted helmet—behind him in a 
line his sons, and behind again the glittering Royal 
bodyguard—striding, an erect, solitary figure, down 
the Unter den Linden with dark, disdainful eyes 
that seemed to conquer the world, on his birthday 
festival in January 1913. But people were not blind 
to his bombastic mannerisms and the absurd 
crudities into which his arrogance led him every 
now and then. He was commonly referred to in 
Berlin by nicknames, “‘Levi’’ and “‘Moritz’’, which, 
incidentally, policemen were ordered to discourage. 
Yet, if a foreign performer made fun of King 
George V in London (as I was allowed to do of the 
Kaiser in the Kerkau Palast), he would probably 
have been lynched. 

One Kaiser gag which used to bring down the 
house and bring in most of the listeners as chorus, 
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was a parody of the famous “Kaiser _Kommt 
March” (The Kaiser Comes). The Kaiser was the 
first man I ever heard of with a musical motor horn 
which played the little fanfare ““Ta Tee, Ta Taa”’ 
we often hear in London today. This instrument, 
called a “‘Kaiser horn’’, was not a fixture but a 
trumpet with four brass horns sprouting from it, 
each with its own note. It was played by one of the 
black-and-red liveried Household servants, who sat 
beside the chauffeur. This in itself was a great joke 
to Berliners, but when I substituted for the dignified 
chorus of the “Kaiser Kommt”’ an imitation on my 
brass instruments of the well-known fanfare of the 
“Kaiser horn’’, changing at the same time the proper 
words for a twice repeated “‘Selerie Salat!”’, which fits 
excellently to the tune, everything rocked. ‘“‘Selerie 
Salat”, as habitués of Berlin know, is composed of a 
special brand of celery procurable in all good 
Berlin restaurants and is much eaten by jaded men- 
about-town for its reputed rejuvenating qualities ! 
One evening in May, Aubrey Hersee intro- 
duced me to two Englishmen in the restaurant. I 
do not know whether I met them under their real 
names, but for reasons which will presently become 
clear I think it will be best for me to speak of them 
as D—— and W. , those being the first letters of 
their names. Both spoke faultless German and 
evidently knew the country well. They were a trifle 
obscure as to their occupations, but I gathered that 
they were travelling representatives of big business 
interests. W was a healthy young man of about 
twenty-four ; D—— was about thirty years of age 
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and the best imitator of Sherlock Holmes I have ever 
seen, except that he looked in an advanced stage of 
consumption. I met them frequently during the 
following month and found them good fellows, 
although I could not help feeling that there was 
something mysterious about them. There were 
times when I thought that they were deliberately 
cultivating me because they wanted something in 
return ; but they had that air of public school and 
*varsity about them which did not suggest crooks. 

In the early morning of July 1, Edel and I left 
Germany for England for a month’s holiday, with 
Josef Konig’s blessing. Just over twenty-four hours 
previously, the Archduke had been murdered at an 
obscure place called Serajevo. There was a tense 
feeling in the air, which we could sense as we 
travelled through France ; but with the optimism 
of human nature one could not believe that the 
terrible crisis which people were prophesying would 
really arrive. 

After making Edel known to my parents for a 
few days at Southampton, we went to Southend. 
The Fleet was assembling off the coast in pre- 
paration for the great Royal Review, and several of 
the more important warships were thrown open to 
the public. Southend was packed with sightseers, 
and the dangerous European situation did not seem 
to be worrying anybody. I was having my hair cut 
one morning when a rather surprising incident 
gave me food for thought. The man who was cutting 
my hair suddenly leant over me and grinned in 
familiar fashion. 
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“Well, mein Herr,” he chuckled in German, 
“was your good lady able to get the kind of black 
silk stockings she wanted ?” He followed this up 
with a knowing wink. 

I was astounded, because I did not even know 
he was a German. The little English he had spoken 
to me had been perfect. 

“I don’t quite understand,” I replied in the 
same language. “How did you know my wife 
wanted some black silk stockings ?”’ 

“Simple,” he laughed. “I happened to be 
standing outside the same shop when your lady 
said she wanted the stockings. It’s always nice to 
hear the talk of one’s fellow-countrymen in a 
foreign land. Or are you an Austrian ? I thought 
your voice sounded a little Austrian. At all events, 
when I recognized you today I felt that a greeting 
between friends wouldn’t do any harm !” 

Since Edel hardly knew any English, we always 
talked together in German, so it was easy to see 
how he had made his mistake. He told me he had 
taken a temporary job while the summer rush was 
on. I did not inform him I was an Englishman. 

“Have you been to visit the warships?” he 
asked. ‘“They are worth seeing.”’ He winked again, 
then continued : “British sailors and petty officers 
with a little beer in them are amusing fellows.”’ 

Well, that was that. A trivial encounter ; the real 
significance of which, naturally, only struck me 
months later ; but with the memory of it fresh in 
me, I began to notice things. The place was full of 
Germans. Most of them appeared to have come 
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down from London to take up temporary jobs as 
waiters and shop assistants during the season. 
Many of them spoke good English until they heard 
us speak German together. Then some of them 
seemed to me to put on a rather knowing and self- 
important air. They all seemed very interested in 
the English ships and the sailors. Some of them had 
naturalization papers, and a good many looked to 
me as if they had had very little experience of 
carrying trays or selling over a counter. 

We had been at Southend exactly a fortnight 
when a telegram from Berlin arrived. 


Return immediately. Most urgent [it ran]. Will be 
worth your while. Fosef Konig. 


I could not afford to get in the bad books of 
Konig, so we packed with the greatest speed and 
obeyed the order, for even then few people had any 
inkling that in three weeks we should be at war with 
Germany. As soon as I could manage it after our 
arrival in Berlin, I hurried round to see Konig. He 
could not have received me more affectionately if I 
had been his son whom he was afraid he might 
never see again. He motioned me to a chair and the 
smile of joy left his face. There was a pause. 

““My boy,” he said anxiously, “soon the entire 
Continent will be in ,the throes of a terrible 
war, and your country will be involved. I do 
not know on which side England will fight, but 
over here many believe that she will stand beside 
Germany. I pray that it will be so. I love England ; 
it has been a home to me. It is impossible to think 
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of killing Englishmen, who for so long have been 
the friends of the German race.” 

‘“‘Whatever may happen,” he continued, “I 
think that the war cannot be long. England will only 
fight as a naval power, so that even. were you to 
make your return I do not think you would be called 
on to serve. . . . Stay with me, my dear boy. You 
will be as well here as in your own country. I give 
you my word, I shall know how to look after you.” 

At first I was wildly indignant with him for 
having sent the telegram summoning me back. Yet 
I could not believe, on second thoughts, that war 
really was coming, nor had I any reason for thinking 
that Germany would invade Belgium and we should 
go in against her. 

I told Josef Konig that I would think things over, 
and tell him what I proposed to do, in the morning. 

““By all means, my dear boy, by all means,” he 
wheezed, with the familiar convulsive jerk of his 
hands and shoulders. “Think it over. Certainly. 
Whatever happens—in Berlin, no harm will come 
to ‘Mister Mazzeltop’, the lunatic conductor of 
Chicago !” 

I happened to meet W and D—— at the 
Kerkau Palast that evening. I told them that I was 
rather worried about my future, and asked them, as 
Englishmen, what they thought about the situation. 
They advised me to sit tight where I was, if I 
believed that Konig could keep his word. “After 
all,” one of them remarked jokingly, “if England 
did declare war on Germany, an Englishman on the 
loose in the German capital might be a very useful 
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asset tc his country !”? My mind was somewhat pre- 
occupied with my own worries at the moment, and I 
did not give much thought to what had been said. 

Day by day the atmosphere in Berlin became 
tenser. Everybody, encouraged by the newspapers, 
the Government, and the All Highest, spent their 
time in abusing Russia and France. England, of 
course, was trying to play her role of mediator, and 
one had to be patient with her, the Germans agreed. 
At the critical moment she would come in on the 
side of Germany, or, at worst, wash her hands of the 
whole affair and call her ironclads into port. The 
Englanders would never fight their cousins across 
the water. 

A new plaster bust of the All Highest was set on 
the pedestal in my alcove and huge quantities of red 
fire-powder were consumed amid wild plaudits. I 
could not play enough patriotic music and military 
marches. Horizontal flag-poles were now fixed so 
that they jutted from two side walls of my alcove, and 
on these were furled the national flags of the nations 
whom Germany considered her “‘allies”. I would 
play the national anthems and the famous tunes of 
the chosen nations, one after another, and by pulling 
a cord a mechanical contrivance unfurled on the 
staff the national emblem of the country I wanted. 

When I displayed the star-spangled banner, 
furious clapping and cheers broke out, but when 
the Union Jack was unfurled and I broke into 
“Rule, Britannia”, at the same time dancing a horn- 
pipe, the applause roared to a climax. Even the 
Austro-Hungarian and Turkish flags could not rival 
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the reception of the British emblem. This continued 
right up to the time when the news spread about the 
British ultimatum on August 4. 

The end of July came and Germany declared 
war on Russia, then on France. Berlin went mad. 
Soldiers appeared everywhere. The youngest mem- 
bers of my band disappeared. In accordance with 
Konig’s wishes, I used to read out to the crowds in 
the café the latest news bulletins as these were 
handed to me while I played. In the early hours of 
August 5 I was in the middle of one of my comic 
numbers. I had my out-size dress-suit on, when a 
bulletin was pushed into my hand. I continued to 
the end of the number, then walked to the front of 
the stage and prepared to read it out. 

My heart leapt into my mouth, my tongue went 
dry, and cold beads of perspiration oozed on my 
forehead. I was dumb. Since hearing a few hours 
previously of the British ultimatum and the stunning 
effect it had had on the man-in-the-street, I had been 
praying that this would not happen ; even now I 
could not really believe the words that stared at me 
from the paper. I was white to the lips. Would the 
infuriated Germans tear me limb from limb. Many 
must know I was an Englishman. 

*‘ Meine Damen und Herren,” I began. “I have the 
honour to inform you that the Imperial Reisch issued 
the official statement, at midnight, that Germany 
and Great Britain are at war. Auf Whedersehen.”’ 

_ I found myself bowing, purely from instinct, as 
if I had said something clever. My head went round 
in circles, and I pushed my hands into my enormous 
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pockets to hide the fact that they were trembling. 
Then I turned like an automaton, signalled the 
band to its feet, and we played “Heil Dir in Sieges 
Kranz’’, which, incidentally, has the same music as 
““God Save the King’’. I walked off the stage in a 
silence which one could have cut with a knife. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. Josef Konig, 
with rumpled hair and excited mien, was waiting, 
and he rushed up and thrust a glass of brandy into 
my hand. When I had swallowed the contents he 
seized me by the coat lapels. 

*‘Now, do not worry, my boy,” he broke out. 
“You are one of the most popular figures in Berlin, 
and nobody wishes you ill. Place yourself entirely in 
my hands. For the present you must lie low at your 
flat. Edel and I will look after you, and you will 
receive your salary as usual. Presently, after a few 
weeks, perhaps—indeed, the War may even be over 
—we Shall find a way for bringing you again before 
your public at Kerkau Palast ! Now, Mister Wagner, 
my dear boy, go quickly with Edel and get a cab.” 

Edel helped me to pull off my preposterous 
clothes and, seizing my arm, hurried me out. It was 
a warm night, and a good many of the patrons had 
come out for the fresh air and to watch the excited 
crowds eddying about the street. Leaning against 
one side of the entrance, smoking a cigar, with the 
electric light illuminating a faint smile on his face, 
was W. 

He caught my eye and nodded. 

*“Well, the worst has happened,” I muttered. 
*“*What are you going to do ?” 
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*“D—— and I are leaving with the journalists,” 
he informed me. ‘‘We rendezvous at the Hotel 
Adlon, and after that the policemen take charge of 
us till we’re out of the country.” 

“J didn’t know D—— and you were journa- 
lists !”” 

‘Nor did I !”’ he chuckled, blowing a cloud of 
cigar smoke. Then in an undertone he murmured 
hastily : “Well, good-bye, Groundsell—and good 
luck! I think maybe ‘we shall meet again at 
Phillip?’ !”’ He strolled off into the throng. 

The news that England had come in against 
Germany had turned the summer night street 
crowds wild, and in making for our flat the cab was 
diverted considerably from its course. For some 
minutes we were brought to a standstill by the 
fringes of a huge mob in the Wilhelmstrasse. Boos 
and cat-calls were rending the air. A group of breath- 
less young men suddenly rushed up to the crowd, 
which made a lane for them. Their arms were full 
of stones. The tinkle of shattered glass on pavements, 
and roars of cheering, reached us on the night air. 

Edel leant out of the window and asked what 
was happening of a large Teuton who was leaving 
the crowd. He seemed much agitated. 

“The people are demonstrating outside the 
British Embassy,” he told us ; then he began to 
foam. ‘“Ach—the dirty Englander swinehounds ! 
Not only do they betray us—but they insult the 
Germans in their own capital. Do you know what 
they do? When the indignant people come to the 
Embassy, they go up to the roof, they wave 
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handkerchiefs, and toss coppers to us Berliners, as if 
we were a lot of tramps. God in heaven! Do these 
treacherous Englanders think this is a joke? They 
should be lynched for such an affront to the 
German race.”’ 

A thrill of pride for my countrymen ran through 
me as [ laughed in my corner. Nobody in the world 
but “Englanders” would have behaved in this light- 
hearted spirit of mischief, in face of dangerous 
passions. Their action caused a good many stones 
to be thrown through windows, but quite possibly 
the shower of coppers cooled the fiery indignation of 
the crowd by throwing ridicule on the whole affair. 
It was, I heard it said later, the junior and more 
irresponsible members of the Embassy staff who per- 
formed so nobly on the roof. At this demonstration 
outside the Embassy so few policemen made their 
appearance that it was afterwards said that men 
on duty had been deliberately removed by the 
authorities. 

Eventually the Embassy staff were allowed to 
leave for the station, with a light police guard, 
followed by jeers and stones. Edel had seen the 
staff of the French Embassy leaving Berlin the day 
previously, and in their case things were different. 
The whole length of the route from the Pariserplatz 
to the Lehrter Bahnhof was lined by troops with fixed 
bayonets, and even then it had looked as though 
there were going to be trouble from the onlookers. 

During the next afternoon Konig visited us, and 
repeated his advice to me that I need not worry. 
About half an hour after darkness had fallen, there 
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was a ring at the bell and Edel led Aubrey Hersee into 
the room. He was haggard and his clothes were torn 
and stained. He grinned cheerfully, helped himself 
to a double whisky, and proceeded to tell us his story. 

That morning the mobs had started demon- 
strating and looting the shops of enemy aliens. 
Tecla’s was doubly ear-marked. It was a branch of 
a French concern and had an English manager. 
When the crowd began shouting outside the Tecla 
shop in Unter den Linden, Aubrey came out as cool 
as a cucumber and told them not to make fools of 
themselves and to go and play elsewhere. That 
made them see red. They wrecked the shop. If it 
hadn’t been that several policemen were on the 
scene, they would probably have torn him to pieces. 
The police dashed into the ever-growing throng, 
seized him and dragged him up to the roof of the 
block. Then they lowered him, by a rope round his 
waist, into the Mittelstrasse on the other side. As 
yet no general order had been issued about the 
detention of peaceful enemy aliens, and on reaching 
the street Aubrey Hersee was a free man. He 
disappeared as quickly as possible. 

He was among good friends, he assured me ; 
and had found a perfect go-to-ground hole. He did 
not intent to tell me where it was. It was safer that 
way ! Later on, when the shouting had died and the 
English manager of Tecla’s had been forgotten in 
the confusion, he intended to come out into the 
open again. If the Berlin police wanted to shut him 
up, they must come and look for him. He certainly 
wasn’t going to surrender himself. 
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CHAPTER V 
**1>OONIE”” BECOMES AN AMERICAN 


T the outset of the War there was a blaze of 
A savage hostility against all enemy aliens. For 

instance, a noise like a multiple dog-fight in the 
road made us rush to the front windows of our flat 
one sunny morning. Somebody was disappearing 
beneath the blows of an angry crowd of men and 
women. Police broke their way through the throng 
and a moaning body was laid out on the pavement 
until an ambulance arrived. The victim was a big, 
black-bearded man in the uniform of a Bavarian 
officer. “Spy ! Filthy spy !”’ people were shrieking 
hysterically, as the policemen flourished batons to 
keep the crowd off. 

Subsequently the affair was reported in the 
papers. The man was exactly what he claimed to 
be—a Bavarian officer; and he had several times 
visited a lady in the district. But the black beard 
was too much for a patriotic and talkative old Frau 
who lived in the flat below. Next time the officer 
called he was hailed as “the Russian spy’’, and 
before he knew what had happened he had been 
driven down into the street by infuriated tenants 
and set on by everybody in sight. 

93 
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I had kept within doors for three weeks, when 
Josef Konig, who had come round for one of his 
frequent visits, said something that startled me 
with a vengeance. 

““My boy,” he said, “I want you to go round to 
the American Embassy tomorrow morning and 
apply for a passport. They have published in the 
Press that all applicants for American passports 
must be at the Embassy before 10 a.m.” 

“But, Mr. Konig ” T gulped. 

““At the Embassy they will certainly ask you for 
an American address,” he smiled. ‘“Tell them 
your address is : 

“No. —, Stirling Avenue, 
Joliet, 
Illinois, 
U.S.A.” 

(I omit the number, as I don’t want to give 
unwanted publicity to the present tenants.) 

One did not know much about passports in 
those days, but it must have been plain to Konig 
from my face that the prospect of having to visit 
the American Legation on such a mission did not 
fill me with happiness. Konig sat back, touched the 
tips of his fingers together and regarded them 
thoughtfully. Then he chuckled. 

‘You do as I say. I am looking after you, and I 
tell you not to worry. You had better give them the 
name of Frank Wagner, as that is the name under 
which I have officially employed you.” 

I made every possible excuse as I walked with 
Edel to the Wilhelmplatz next morning, where the 
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American Legation was situated. At last we 
debouched on the dreaded spot, and an amazing 
spectacle greeted us. A queue four deep, of men, 
women, and children, wound right round the Platz 
and curled into the main entrance of the Legation. 
Feeling very depressed, I joined the tail of the 
human snake. There was indescribable babel. The 
Americans, many of them, had had a rough time 
since the outbreak of hostilities. Some of them were 
willing to pay any sum of money to get out of the 
country. Other bedraggled-looking men and women 
who, a few weeks before, had moved in comfortable 
circumstances, were stranded without a mark. They 
wanted passes, passports, baggage tickets, the price 
of a meal—any kind of home-going ship accom- 
modation, even steerage. 

One luxurious-looking old lady, with a pink- 
bowed Pekinese under each arm, who had just left 
the Embassy, looked one minute as if she were going 
to collapse, and the next like a gobbling turkey as 
she was urged along by a harassed companion. 
From what I overheard, she had apparently applied 
for a private’suite and bath-room on some ship. She 
had been informed she had better travel steerage 
next day and take her own tinned food with her in 
packing-cases. 

Edel returned from buying me a stool, a big 
packet of sandwiches, and two bottles of beer, as it 
looked as if I were going to be there all day. I said 
good-bye to her and sat down mournfully on my 
stool, feeling as if I were never going to see her again. 

Hours later I found myself; stool in hand, on the 
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threshold of the American Legation. I knew the 
door-keeper well, and he was aware that I was an 
Englishman. He was one himself. 

“And what in the devil are you doing here, 
Mr. Mazzeltop ?” he gulped in astonishment as I 
passed close to him. 

“I’ve come to apply for a passport,” I mur- 
mured dolefully. 

His eyes opened wide, then he grinned and 
whistled. ““Huh—-you haven’t a chance! You'll 
more likely find yourself head downwards in the 
soup.” 

‘“‘That’s exactly what I think about it,” I 
groaned. Then the pressure behind swept me into 
the buzzing lobby. There were a number of little 
“‘confessionals” where people were being inter- 
viewed, pushed in and thrown out, with break- 
neck speed. An official seized my elbow and hustled 
me into the nearest box. For a second I felt I was 
going to hit out and run for it. But, with my heart in 
my boots, I found myself standing before a man at 
a table. 

“Ah, ‘Mister Mazzeltop of Chicago’ !” 
exclaimed the official with a smile. ‘‘Of course, 
I’ve seen you before. What can we do for you ?” 

“*My proper name is Frank Wagner,” I faltered. 
“I want a passport to enable me to carry on my 
performances in Germany.” 

“H’m .. .” He gave mea searching glance and 
I trembled. My forehead was becoming damp. 

“American address, please—in case we want to 
ask for references.’’ He spoke rapidly. 
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“Number —, Stirling Avenue, Joliet, Illinois,” 
I announced in one breath. 

“Parents live at that address ?” he rapped. 

*‘No—cousins.” I didn’t think I controlled my 
voice over well. 

He glanced up at me. 

**You talk like an Englishman,” he said. 

“I’ve worked a great deal in England.” 

“H’m ... I see.” There was a pause. 

“Three photographs, please.”’ 

I handed them to him, and also a certificate 
from Josef Konig guaranteeing that he would give 
me employment if I were issued with a permit to 
remain in Germany. 

He glanced them over, then placed two of the 
photographs to one side with the certificate. “These 
will be sent to Washington,” he informed me, 
“for the records of the department issuing your 
passport.”” He gummed the remaining photograph 
on a typed sheet of paper, signed and stamped it. 

““Here is an emergency passport. In about a 
fortnight your official passport will have arrived 
from Washington. However, we will inform you 
when we want to see you again. Good-bye, Mr. 
Wagner.” 

I turned and moved through the door like a man 
sentenced to death. Had there been a tone of irony 
in his voice when he spoke those last words. I 
suppose I had been a fool, but the fact that particu- 
lars about me and my photograph would be sent to 
Washington had not occurred to me. The fat was 


in the fire. I was as good as arrested as a suspected 
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spy already. When the American Ambassador 
heard about my pitiful piece of bluff, he would 
probably inform the German police. I thought of 
the fate of the wretched Bavarian officer and of 
others. But I had put myself in this ghastly position 
by my own idiocy, and there was no way of escaping 
from it. 

When I reached home I forgot to tell Edel of 
what had happened. I began to rave and blaspheme 
against Josef Konig as my murderer. I was horribly 
frightened. Edel calmed me down somewhat when 
she heard my story, but she was only simulating, 
and was almost as fearful as I was of what was 
going to happen to me. Every day one heard of spies 
being caught. The case against me would be proved 
already, in the eyes of the German police depart- 
ment, when they heard what I had done. Those 
first few days and nights were a_ never-ending 
nightmare. 

Then something happened to distract my mind. 
The German Armies were advancing all along the 
line. Berlin was full of jubilation. My temporary 
American passport enabled me to go about freely, 
but I felt like a man who is on bail for a serious 
crime. I had not gone near Konig, for I was 
too bitter against him for betraying me into my 
present predicament. Perhaps the bright sunshine 
and the gay faces in the streets soothed my nerves. 
At all events, finding myself near the back entrance 
of the Kerkau Palast, I slipped in rather furtively 
and went to Konig’s office. 

He received me with a broad smile, and did not 
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seem to have a care in the world—for which I cursed 
him silently. 

‘Ah, so you have come at last,’”’ he intoned in 
his high voice. “I expected you before. You have 
your American passport, eh? I did not think you 
would have much difficulty.” 

““My particulars and photographs have been 
forwarded to Washington,”’ I said in tones of lead. 
“What is going to happen to me when the report 
from Washington arrives ?”’ 

His smile turned to a monkeyish grin. 

“In a few days, my boy,” he began slowly, “‘the 
German Armies will be marching into Paris. All 
Germany rejoices. This is a fitting time for ‘Mister 
Mazzeltop aus Chicago’ to make his reappearance 
at the Kerkau Palast. Owing to the conscription, 
your band is not what it was ; but no doubt we can 
collect another. As soon as you have your passport 
from Washington, you shall return to me for duty. 
Now, my boy, help yourself to a cigar and then go, 
because I am extremely busy. I will hope to see you 
in a few days.” 

A little over a week later I received a letter from 
the American Embassy. Would I be kind enough to 
call upon them on the morning of the following 
day ? Panic gripped me. The report from Washing- 
ton had arrived ! Tomorrow morning I should be 
standing before the American Ambassador trying to 
explain what I could not explain. The police would 
be summoned by telephone while I was detained. 

I passed a sleepless night. Edel accompanied me 
to the Embassy, otherwise I think I should have 
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faded away en route. At my entrance I was like one 
entering a nursing home before a dangerous opera- 
tion. I crept up to an official and explained hoarsely 
who I was. He fetched a ledger and ran his finger 
down a list of names. 

“Mr. Wagner of Illinois—that is correct,’’ he 
said in matter-of-fact tones. “Come this way, 
please.” 

The face of this suave, grave individual told me 
nothing. I followed him, because there was nothing 
else I could do. He brought me into a spacious 
office and invited me to sit down. Ten minutes 
passed. He reappeared. In his hand was a kind of 
pocket-book of a type I had never seen before. He 
opened it and glanced over its contents. 

‘Your passport, Mr. Wagner. That is all in 
order, I think. The fee will be five marks, please. 
Thank you very much.” 

I did not say a word. I could not. With trembling 
hands, which must have astonished my brother 
citizen, for such he was to be from that day on, I 
fumbled for money and dropped some on the floor. 
I shook hands with him, which he did not expect ; 
but the urge to throw my arms around his neck 
forced me to this as a compromise. 

I cleared my throat. “Splendid weather for so 
late in the year, isn’t it ?”’ I said jauntily. “I must 
say you certainly have been very quick in securing 
passports for your nationals.”’ 

I walked out of the American Embassy on air. 
If anybody had told me afterwards that I had step- 
danced out, I would not have disbelieved them. 
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Edel was lingering outside. Her face was white and 
pinched until she noticed the expression on mine, 
then she rushed towards me. 

I am afraid I got rather drunk in the course of 
that afternoon. I bought a little American flag and 
stuck it in my buttonhole, and a bigger one which I 
waved about in my hand. I don’t know what 
passers-by thought, but Americans were the most 
popular foreigners in Berlin at the time, so it did not 
matter. 

Josef Konig laughed, chuckled, skipped about, 
and said I must open on the following night, and 
there would be a record crowd. He would stick up 
emergency bills all over Berlin. I was to have my 
American passport framed and hung up beside the 
stage, and I was always to wear the American flag in 
my buttonhole. Konig was well aware that quite a 
number of people must have had sound reasons for 
thinking me an Englishman, and the rumour might 
spread ; but what did that matter while I had my 
American passport for all to see. That and plenty of 
original slapstick, the only kind of humour that 
really reaches the Teuton’s heart, would keep me in 
Berlin until the war ended. 

I stepped on to the platform on the following 
evening with a lump of chewing-gum in my cheek, 
several packets in my pocket, the Stars and Stripes 
in my buttonhole, my passport framed beside me— 
and a wobbly feeling in the pit of my stomach. I was 
going to be funnier than I had ever been before. 
That is, if I were allowed a chance before they threw 
me off the stage. 
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“Hoch, Mazzeltop ! Hoch, Mazzeltop !’’ people 
began to shout from all over the hall. Apparently I 
was going to have a successful evening. Everybody 
was laughing and seemed so pleased to see me again 
that I was touched. Some groups of students and 
young military men whom I had last seen as 
civilians, were seated at tables at the foot of the 
stage and were particularly uproarious. “Hullo— 
you damned Englander ! Where have you sprung 
from ?”—was thrown up at me; but they all 
seemed highly amused and kept going up and 
looking curiously at my framed passport and calling 
acquaintances of mine to come and have a look at 
it. There was no doubt about its genuineness ; on 
that they were all agreed. 

That night I was the maddest conductor that 
the world has ever known. I came nearer to breaking 
my neck than ever before or since. Edel told me 
afterwards that she sat at our table at the corner of 
the stage and prayed silently all the time. In the 
interval friends called me down to have a drink. 
One man caught the flag in my buttonhole and 
turned it swiftly over with a cackle of laughter. 

“So it’s not true after all, ‘Mister Mazzeltop aus 
Chicago’! He winked. “‘D’you know, there’s a 
rumour flying about that you’ve got a Union Jack 
sewn on the back of your flag !”’ 

That became one of the grand jokes of the 
establishment. You asked the conductor down to 
have a drink and then you suddenly clutched at the 
Stars and Stripes in his buttonhole and brayed like 
a jackass. 
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Of course, patriotic music was at a premium, 
and I had to sandwich a good deal of this into my 
programme. There was a long, cadaverous indi- 
vidual with lank hair, a celebrated elocutionist, 
whom Konig had hired to intone the “Hymn of 
Hate” whilst I rendered the accompaniment. 
Germans never do things by halves, and this man 
happened to catch my eye when I was smirking to 
myself at some piece of peculiarly banal patriotic 
nonsense which we had to render. He hated me 
ever afterwards, especially in view of the odd tales 
which were going the rounds about me just at that 
time. He used to roar and rant, roll his eyeballs, 
jerk his eyebrows, and fling about the stage. The 
words of the last line of the ““Hymn of Hate” ran— 
“Wir haben nur ein einzige feind—ENGLAND !” 

Every night upon reaching the words—“Nur 
England”—he would turn abruptly from addressing 
the audience, glare wildly at me, and grind his 
teeth so that one expected him to foam at any 
moment. He then turned his back on me; and 
eventually I took to bowing at this point. My 
friends shouted ‘‘Hoch, Mazzeltop!’’, but the mention 
of “‘England”’ was the signal for the majority of the 
audience to hiss, groan, and boo, although not with 
any great ill feeling ; for in spite of all that was said 
about the ““ill-natured Huns” it seemed to me that, 
once the first mad frenzy was over, the Germans 
were never really half so bitterly disposed towards 
us as we were to them. 

I received a note from Aubrey Hersee saying he 
had decided to come out into the open again, and 
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asking me to meet him at the Kaffee Clou on the 
following afternoon. He would have with him a 
mutual friend whom he thought I should be inter- 
ested to meet once more. 

On my way to the rendezvous at the Kaffee 
Clou I stopped to look in a shop window. The 
reflection of a familiar figure walked past in the 
glass, going in the same direction as I had been. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that the owner of that 
particular figure oughtn’t to be there at all! I 
turned, not sure whether I was the victim of a 
hallucination. 

The man walking ahead of me down the street 
was 

“Hullo, W !? I whispered, catching his 
arm. “Where are you making for ?”’ 

He did not seem in the least taken aback, and 
his rubicund face was as cheerful as ever. 

“TI was going to the Kaffee Clou to have a talk 
with ‘Mister Mazzeltop aus Chicago’.” He grinned. 

After a pause I said: “I can guess what you 
want with me.” 

“I should hope you could,” was the rejoinder. 
‘“Well—what about it ?” 

“You can count on ‘Mister Mazzeltop’.”’ 

““Good—then we shan’t have to beat about the 
bush when we reach the Kaffee Clou. We can talk 
straight business.” 

We joined Hersee at the Kaffee entrance and 
found a secluded table in a corner. That interview 
lasted a long time, and this 1s what came of it. Like 
myself, W—— was posing as an American. He 
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would not tell me how he had managed things. He 
was supposed to be the travelling representative of a 
certain business in Amsterdam—a business which 
he ran on entirely uneconomic lines, solely for 
the purpose of being able to call himself its 
representative. 

Once a month he travelled between Berlin and 
London via Holland. He collected information 
from a number of persons in Berlin, none of whom 
knew their brother agents. D——, also, had his 
headquarters in Amsterdam, and though we might 
expect to see him at any time, his work was more 
specialized and there was less regularity about his 
movements. 

Hersee and I were to work together. W—— 
considered my position as acknowledged buffoon 
and friend of soldiers, sailors, civil servants, high 
and low, as one which offered unusual opportunities 
for picking up useful information. Hersee was also 
on a particularly good line. One of his lady friends 
was a forewoman in Siemens and Halske, at that 
time about the greatest munition works in Germany. 
It was probable that with tact he would be able to 
glean a good deal from this source. 

From time to time special jobs might be assigned 
to agents in Berlin who were considered suitable to 
undertake them. W—— would transmit all instruc- 
tions to us. We should meet him each month. There 
was no rendezvous to which we had to go. When he 
wanted to speak to us he would make his appear- 
ance. From time to time we might wish to com- 
municate with him in Holland, and all information 
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we considered of importance and of a kind which 
should be known as quickly as possible, was to be 
sent direct to him by code. Each of his agents 
communicated with him by a different code. He . 
had not planned one for us as yet, but he rather 
thought it ought to be one having something to do 
with music. He asked me if I thought I could work 
out such a code, and I said that I believed I might if 
I had time to turn the idea over. 

‘“*Well—in a month’s time,” he said. *“That is to 
say, next time we meet I hope you will have 
invented something brilliant in codes. Till then I 
think you will have your hands full getting into the 
ways of this new game, without bothering to get in 
touch with me.” 

His eyes wandered to the entrance. He was 
watching two civilians who had just entered. 

‘“Well—good-bye for four weeks, you two,” he 
exclaimed, rising; then as an after-thought, “By 
the way, those two who have come in at the door 
are plain-clothes police. However, don’t let that 
worry you, because they wouldn’t be in the least 
interested in me. Berlin, whether you know it or not, 
is thick with these gentlemen, particularly the cafés 
and entertainments ; but I think they are rather 
lazy, and it will probably be largely your own fault 
if they are suspicious of you.” With that he shoved 
his hat on well to one side and strolled out. 

Early one evening I was having a bath before 
going to the Kerkau Palast when Edel called me out 
of the bath-room in an agitated voice. 

Two policemen with a huge police dog were 
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waiting in the hall. Their manner towards Edel had 
been abrupt, and they would tell her nothing except 
that I was to accompany them to the police-station. 
(To this day I do not know what that huge police 
dog was for, unless it was to chase me if I tried to 
run away.) 

I groped for my clothes, while something 
seemed to be rising up in my throat and choking me. 
My eyes came to rest on the window and the thought 
of escaping by a rope of sheets flashed through my 
head. I looked round at familiar objects asif I were 
never going to see them again. For some reason my 
gaze kept returning to a little fat-bellied Chinese 
god depicted on a vase over the fire-place. Edel said 
little, but her voice was firm now ; she took my arm 
as I went out to join the policemen, and the grip of 
her delicate fingers was like steel. 

Beyond telling me that I was wanted at the 
Police Revier they said nothing, and we left the 
house. I did not know if I should ever see Edel 
again, but we had to appear jaunty and matter-of- 
fact, not knowing what cards they held up their 
sleeves. 

I had already registered at the Revier in my 
role of American citizen, and I showed my passport 
without any awkward questions being raised, so 
that there was no doubt that some irregularity had 
come to light, even if something far worse had not 
been reported against me. 

The same official with whom I had registered 
previously, was awaiting me leaning on a high 
charge-desk. He looked at me sharply. 
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‘““Mr. Wagner,” he said slowly, “I should be 
interested to know why, when you registered at this 
Revier in 1912 on your first coming to Berlin, you 
stated in our files that you were ‘Frank Wagner, of 
Southampton, England’, and now, a few days ago, 
you report with an American passport, stating you 
are of Joliet, U.S.A.” 

I have found that my mind does not desert me 
in a real crisis. It did not fail me then. Clearly it 
came to me that by what I said in the next few 
seconds I should live or die. I heard my voice 
speaking from a distance, as if it belonged to some 
other person, and to my surprise there was a firm 
ring in it. 

“I spoke barely a word of German when I 
reported here in 1912. I understood on that 
occasion that when you asked where I had come 
from, you referred to the place from which I had 
taken ship. I therefore wrote ‘Southampton, Eng- 
land’.” I could see my words had made an effect. 
“I do not see what you have to grumble at, Herr 
Lieutenant,” I added as an afterthought. “You have 
seen my American passport and know that it is in 
perfect order. That should be enough. I do not want 
to have to lodge a complaint at the American 
Embassy.” 

He gazed thoughtfully down at the objects on 
his desk, and for a minute tapped out a tattoo with 
the end of his pencil. Then something seemed to 
come into his mind and the wrinkle left his brow. 

“Very well, Mr. Wagner’’—he almost smiled— 
“you may leave. I will accept that explanation for 
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the present. But I should like to examine your 
American passport again. Please bring it here before 
II a.m. tomorrow.” 

Then I was conducted outside, and the night air 
smelt good. I was a free man. Yet in a few hours I 
had got to hand them my passport once more. They 
could not claim that it was a fake, at all events ; but 
where might their inquiries lead them ? I walked 
home with a heavy cloud over my spirits. 

I handed in the passport next morning and was 
received with surprising civility. For some reason 
my interrogator of the evening before seemed 
pleased to see me. I was told the passport would be 
sent back to me when the Police Department was 
satisfied. 

Three weeks later I was still without my pass- 
port, and my fears came back in full force. They 
must have had it sent back to Washington for 
investigation. 

The suspense was too much. I rang up the 
Revier. My passport was in the hands of another 
department, my lieutenant told me with a voice as 
mild as milk. It would soon be returned. A fortnight 
of feverish anxiety passed and still my passport was 
missing. Again I was drawn to the telephone. Why 
was I so impatient, asked the lieutenant somewhat 
brusquely. If my passport were safe anywhere, it was 
safe with the German Police. 

A week later my passport was sent from another 
department. There was no particular reason why 
I should have taken the trouble to open and 
glance through it, since I could hardly expect 
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the Berlin Police to have altered it ; and evidently 
just such a line of reasoning must have occurred to 
those who had recently had custody of the passport. 
But I did open it, and I had the shock of my life. 
Stamped on the third page were three foreign 
consular visas, that of Norway, France, and Great 
Britain. Somebody had taken a six-weeks’ trip for the 
good of the Vaterland, at my expense ! I was so angry 
that I found myself on the verge of telephoning the 
American Embassy about this police trick, for- 
getting that I was not really the good American 
citizen I pretended to be ; but the rashness of that 
occurred to me just in time. I must come as little 
to the notice of the American Embassy as possible. 
I decided not to have noticed the visas. 

The Kerkau Palast was drawing huge houses 
every night, and other places of light amusement 
began to get annoyed. Attempts to put on other 
comic conductors like “Mister Mazzeltop” had 
proved failures. An agitation was set on foot at the 
employment of a foreign conductor whom many 
alleged was an Englishman; and _ out-of-work 
musicians began to come to the Palast to hiss and 
boo me. One man, an ex-conductor, with a shaggy 
head, leaped up on to my stage and broke into a 
highly dramatic speech against the outrageous 
scandal of “Mister Mazzeltop’”’. He worked himself 
into more and more of a frenzy, but nobody could 
hear what he was saying because I continued to 
play and caper about all the time. At last he could 
stand it no longer. 

Seizing a wooden chair, he brought it down on 
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my head before I had time to dodge. That finished 
my performance for the evening, but the musician 
got the worst of it. Some of my young military 
friends were on the stage in an instant, had him by 
his mop of hair, dragged him across the restaurant, 
and pitched him head-first down the main stairway. 

That brought the Musicians’ Union up in arms. 
I arrived for the evening session to find that only 
two of my orchestra were waiting for me. The 
Union had called my bandsmen out on strike and 
forbidden all musicians to engage under me. These 
two had decided to stand by me. A picket from the 
Musicians’ Union was to be posted at the door to 
prevent other musicians offering their services. 

Josef Konig was tearing his hair. I decided that 
there was going to be a performance that night, 
orchestra or no orchestra ! I rushed out for a cab 
and managed to procure a hurdy-gurdy from a 
street player and a monkey-skin outfit from a 
theatrical costumier. One man played the hurdy- 
gurdy, one the drum, while I conducted in the 
monkey skin. 

It was a glorious success and brought the house 
down. We repeated the performance on the follow- 
ing night, and the place was packed to the roof. I 
believe we could have carried on in this economical 
fashion for months, had not the Union pickets begun 
to make it clear that, unless I was dismissed from the 
Kerkau Palast, no form of musical entertainment 
was going to be safe. It was a desperate crisis for 
Konig and for me. Then I had a brain-wave, and 
rushed to Konig to test its possibilities. 
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On the following night the Union pickets 
assembled outside, determined that there should be 
no entertainment. There were rumours that some- 
how a band had been scraped together for me, and 
these blacklegs were going to receive a hot reception. 
Patrons were surprised to see that my stage was 
decorated with a back-drop of barred windows and 
had a general prison-cell effect. 

A red carpet was stretched from the main 
entrance of the Palast to the pavement edge, at my 
special request. When told that this was for the 
reception of my new band, the pickets started to roll 
up their sleeves. 

A couple of lorries full of policemen and instru- 
ments drew up to the pavement. Josef Konig had 
hired the Berlin Police Band for me. The pickets 
faded away ! 

For several weeks I conducted them, dressed as 
a convict, and Berlin flocked to see the joke. From 
my angle this was a splendid move, in view of my 
future activities, because all the Berlin policemen 
naturally flocked to see the show when they could 
get off duty. And from that time onwards I was a 
popular figure to every policeman. I think, indeed, 
that it is mainly on that account that I am still alive. 

One evening I had two severe shocks. I was 
sitting at a table with some friends who had invited 
me to drink, when I noticed two bearded men in 
military uniform at the next table. There was some- 
thing very familiar about them, but I could not 
recall] ever having seen them before. They kept on 
looking at me in a puzzled way, too. 
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In talking, one of them made a peculiar gesture 
with his hands and twitched his eyebrows. Like a 
flash I was back in my teens, touring the halls with 
the Zerbini Troupe. The men were “Green and 
Wood”, the famous ‘“‘Humsti-Bumsti” acrobats 
(the Greenbaums was their real name), whom I had 
first seen at the first Royal Command Performance 
at the London Coliseum and had subsequently 
played with on numerous occasions. 

They obviously had not associated ‘Mister 
Mazzeltop” with anything definite in the past as 
yet, but I left that table as speedily as possible, with 
beads of perspiration on my forehead. The only 
thing to do was to carry on and hope for the best. 
Fortunately “Green and Wood” had never seen me 
in the style of act I was now performing. But I 
spent most of the performance praying that those 
two acrobats would be sent to the Front and killed 
as quickly as possible. However, since the War 
“Green and Wood” have been seen on the English 
halls again, and I have since met them personally 
and laughed about the shock they gave me. 

I said that I was praying about “Green and 
Wood” for most of the performance. The reason I 
did not pray about them for the whole of it was 
because, just near the end, I had my second shock. 
A tall officer in the uniform of the German Flying 
Corps had taken a seat alone at a table which had 
been vacated just under the stage. I noticed that 
he wore the ribbons of the Iron Cross, first and 
second class. 


As I was conducting I had turned towards the 
H 
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audience, when suddenly my eyes met his. I nearly 
fell off the stage. It was D—— ! He waved to me 
cheerfully. 

At the end of the performance I went down to 
him, and he announced his intention of returning 
home with me, in as matter-of-fact tones as if we had 
only parted a few hours before. 

“‘How in the devil did you get into Germany in 
that outfit ?” I questioned him. 

He grinned. “That’s the sort of information I 
think it better I should keep to myself,” he answered 
quietly. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MAD CONDUCTOR OF BERLIN 


LL that I could get out of D——, dressed in 

German uniform complete with Iron Crosses, 

was that he had come from Belgium and intended 
to return to Amsterdam in a few days. D had 
never been a very talkative fellow, and now he sat 
in silence in front of our fire, stroking his lean chin 
and sucking at a curly pipe. But for the German 
uniform he was startlingly reminiscent of Sherlock 
Holmes. Edel was terrified during every second he 
was in the flat. 

D—— asked if I had any message for W a | 
told him that I had been working on a musical code 
system at W ’s suggestion and I thought that I 
had at last hit on a sound idea. The code I had 
evolved embodies the two greatest merits of all 
codes: simplicity, so that the key could be memorized 
and not written, and a principle almost impossible 
of discovery by anyone not in the secret. 

My idea for putting the code into practice was 
that when I wished to communicate with W I 
should send him by ordinary printed-matter post, 
with open ends, a script of one of the latest Berlin 
musical hits as arranged for “‘Salon Orchestras’’, 
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and that he would reply by sending me a Dutch 
musical success. The code included in the music 
should run as follows : 

Musical scores for “Salon Orchestras’, the 
standard system of orchestration, are written for 
twelve instruments, and it is customary for larger 
orchestras which employ oboes, horns, violas, 
bassoons, and others not included in the twelve, to 
have the parts for these instruments written out in 
ink on script paper. 

My orchestra was seventeen strong, so that I 
had a perfectly sound reason for writing the music 
for certain instruments. The code began with the 
scale of F, which has one flat in it—thus making 
eight notes, or an octave—changed to E flat, which 
made a further eight notes, and then to B flat, 
which made the total up to twenty-four notes. 
These twenty-four notes represented twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet, the two letters omitted as 
superfluous, “J”? and “Z’’, could always be repre- 
sented well enough by “S” and “‘G’’. When figures 
were to be represented, sharps were to be put in 
front of the notes. The score of the instrument 
selected to cover the code should be distinguished 
from the others by always smudging the third note 
on the first line. 

D—— was pleased with the code. He would 
explain it to W , he said, and if he approved he 
would send me the first message by it, to tell me so. 

As D—— was obviously not going to give us 
any details about his activities, we began to talk 
in the most matter-of-fact way of trivialities, which 
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in those raw days of my early attempts at espionage 
seemed somehow very odd, and made Edel want to 
scream. 

During the conversation I happened to mention 
that I was conducting the Police Band. D—— 
suddenly sat up and looked at me hard. 

““Have you ever thought of conducting an Army 
Band ?”’ he said. “It strikes me that if you could do 
that, it would lead to some very interesting results, 
if the position were utilized with tact and a little 
cunning. Think the idea over.”’ 

D—— left soon afterwards, and I did think 
his suggestion over for a good part of the night. I 
shrank from it as being too obvious, even if it could 
be arranged. I felt that I was not cool enough to 
carry through such a part without bringing 
suspicion on my head. 

But with the coming of daylight we often see 
things in soberer light. I determined to look around 
and see what could be done. 

Among my friends were some young officers of 
the Second Prussian Lifeguards, the “Maikaifers’’ 
or “Ladybirds”’, thus called on account of their red- 
and-black uniforms ; and that night I joined their 
table at the Palast. After we had been talking for a 
while I remarked : 

“‘The engagement of the policemen at the Palast 
comes to an end soon, and in view of the nasty 
attitude of the Musicians’ Union I haven’t the 
faintest idea where I’m going to pick up my next 
band of lunatics from.” 

One of them remarked jokingly that I needn’t 
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worry. If the worst came to the worst, he and some 
of his companions would work up an amateur band 
among themselves, rather than let Berlin lose 
“Mister Mazzeltop.” 

“‘As a matter of fact,”’ I went on, ‘‘joking apart, 
somebody did suggest the other day that I might be 
able to get hold of a military band. Of course, I 
know army bands travel round under their own 
kapellmeister in peace-time, but I suppose they stop 
that during a war. In any case, I doubt if any band 
of soldiers would be allowed to play under some 
half-demented foreigner like me! What do you 
think ?” 

“Well, the Kommandant came here and 
laughed like hell the other night. He’s a decent old 
fellow. I should think it’s quite possible that if you 
and your boss came along to our depot and offered 
to pay a good fee into our regimental funds every 
now and then, he would let you have our band in the 
evenings.” 

I said I would mention the suggestion to Konig, 
who might be interested, and changed to some 
frivolous subject of conversation. 

Konig and I presented ourselves at the orderly 
room of the Second Lifeguards depot next morning. 
To procure the ‘‘Maikaifers’’ Band in war-time for 
the Kerkau Palast, to be conducted by “Mister 
Mazzeltop”, would be first-class publicity, and 
Konig was ready to offer good money. The Kom- 
mandant looked as if he were going to turn down the 
proposition when he learned that his magnificent 
band would have to be conducted by a foreign 
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comedian. In fact, for several minutes there was a 
pouting of his chest and a glint in his eyes which 
hinted that he might be very rude at any moment ; 
but Konig was soothing and tactful. When the 
Colonel understood how much was being offered, 
he at once became more amiable. We left the office 
with the affair arranged, and the “Maikaifers’’ 
Band were to attend their first rehearsal with me on 
the following afternoon. 

The elderly Feldwebel in charge of the party which 
reported at the Kerkau Palast next day, was of the 
typical fat-bellied, beer-drinking type who could be 
relied upon to be on good terms with anyone who 
would provide him with plenty of rich food and 
liquor. He wanted his engagement to be a long one, 
because he had decided he was going to enjoy his 
evenings. Therefore he must keep in with me. His 
bandsmen were evidently of the same opinion. They 
looked upon me as having done them a good turn. 
Some of them had heard I was English, but that 
did not seem to worry them. All this was just as I 
wanted. For the remainder of my time in Germany 
I was in the finest possible position to pick up useful 
items of military intelligence. I was free of the 
*“Maikaifers” barracks, once I became known to the 
men. I walked into the officers’ or sergeants’ messes 
for a friendly chat and a drink whenever I felt 
inclined. 

Frequently, often several times a week, I took 
my band round the various military hospitals, 
giving concerts. The wounded liked to tell me their 
troubles ; all about their units, and where they had 
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come from. Of course, I had to expend a certain 
amount of money on cigarettes, beer, and other 
small presents, but I had the means to do this. 

Every German soldier in Berlin knew that 
“Mister Mazzeltop”’ was his friend. All I had to do 
was to be funny, and ask simple questions to draw 
them out in between whiles. I could not help 
smiling to myself at the naive way in which nearly 
all of them, after confiding in me, would exclaim as 
an afterthought: “Of course, you won’t repeat 
what [ve been saying, will you ?—Such a lot of 
spies about, you know !” 

In the mornings the duties of the “‘Maikaifers” 
Band consisted in playing troops across Berlin from 
one railway terminus to another, when they were 
being transferred from the Western Front to East 
Prussia, or the reverse ; and in leading recruits to 
the stations from which they were to entrain for 
their appointed localities in the field. 

Troops were often billeted for several days in 
the “Maikaifers” barracks before passing on, and 
their friends would bring them along to see the 
show at the Palast. 

In the intervals I came down and treated my 
pals and their new friends to liberal supplies of beer. 
After that the matter was almost incredibly easy. I 
just had to sit and tickle their vanity by making 
them think I looked on them as gallant heroes, 
and ill-used ones at that; and they would tell 
me just anything I wanted to know, and lots of 
things I did not, with the greatest goodwill in the 
world. 
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Once in every three months, also, the personnel 
of my band changed, those who played in Berlin 
being sent to their unit at the Front to act as 
stretcher-bearers, while the men whom they relieved 
returned for barrack duties and came to me. They 
told me many instructive tales of affairs at the © 
Front. 

I found myself constantly able to report the 
majority of troop movements through Berlin (the 
hub of military activity), generally with details of 
armament, equipment, morale, likely abilities of 
units, and approximate muster strength, as well as 
their locations in the field and the brigades and 
armies to which they were appointed. Often I 
secured valuable information about heavy guns and 
munitions. When, for instance, a more than usually 
large consignment of guns and shells was dispatched 
in one direction, it probably meant that there was 
trouble brewing, and that sector of our Front would 
be warned through 

The value of a constant flow of information of 
this description to a competent Intelligence Staff, 
capable of sorting it, was enormous. It enabled 
them to map out and keep in touch with the ever- 
changing arrangements of the whole hostile line. 
This was the daily routine part of my espionage 
work. Special assignments in which I was in a 
position to make myself useful were given to me by 
W. or D——. More often than not these, like 
most spy work outside fiction, were of a reasonably 
safe character, provided only you kept your wits 
about you. But sometimes these special jobs led me 
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into odd adventures which [ still shiver to think 
about. 

I conducted the band of the “‘Maikaifers’’ for 
the remainder of my time in Berlin. They were a 
splendid lot and the best of fellows, both officers 
and men, and I often used to feel really unhappy 
that it was my duty to make use of the information 
which they gave me so freely. 

The American journalists were continually in 
the Kerkau Palast, and towards the middle of 
December 1914 they brought with them a curious, 
shabby-looking individual who reminded me of a 
kind of anaemic Captain Kettle—straggly torpedo 
beard, red inflamed eyes that burned feverishly, 
tall, weedy, with nervous, bony hands of deep 
brown that were never still. He wore a long, dark, 
sleeveless cape that gave him rather a sinister aspect. 
He was a pleasant man, but obviously found im- 
mense pleasurein hearing the theatrical measures of 
his own voice. I thought he was an Irish-American. 
He appeared to have come to Germany via Norway, 
from remarks that were made. 

I probably should not have taken any particular 
interest in him if he had not happened to mention 
that he was living at the Bellevue Hotel on the 
Potsdamerplatz. This was very odd, because at the 
outbreak of war this had been taken over to house 
the Headquarter Staff of the German Army Service 
Corps, and I knew that a few of the rooms were 
always reserved for the visits of certain “conse- 
quential” birds-of-passage in whom the Govern- 
ment were interested. Somebody mentioned 
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*““England’’, and I noticed the stranger start and a 
queer, excitable flash light up in his eyes. I did not 
feel this man liked England. I thought I would try 
to strike up an acquaintance with him. 

Just at that moment one of the journalists 
turned to him and called him “Sir Roger’. Then 
I realized who he must be. 

At the beginning of the month I had received 
a code message saying that an Irishman called 
Sir Roger Casement, known to be deeply interested 
in the Irish Republican cause, had passed from 
America to Germany via Norway. But his reasons 
for going to Germany were not known. 

I was invited by this American party to go out 
with them the following night to act as interpreter 
and show them something of Berlin night-life in 
war-time, as several of them were new to Germany. 
Josef Konig believed in giving me nights off every 
now and then, as he considered my extremely 
strenuous type of work would deteriorate without 
this, so I had no difficulty about getting permission. 
I determined that I would sit next to Casement 
during the greater part of the evening. 

During our round of the city we visited the 
Winter Garden Variety Theatre, where we went 
into a box. German Army officers in the next box 
were singing and shouting, dropping down bottles 
and throwing things in among the angry spectators 
beneath. Suddenly it dawned on their fuddled senses 
that everybody in the next box was talking English. 
They were on leave from the Front, and perhaps 
they had recently been having rather a rough time 
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from the English. At all events, they had stumbled 
upon an excuse which gave them some real cause 
for mischief. 

They shouted to the audience that there were 
English in the place, and that the show must be 
stopped while they turned them out and called the 
police. They refused to sit down and began to 
bellow insults and foul language at us at the tops of 
their voices. Then one of them threw a bottle which 
barely missed Casement. 

Yelling war-cries, the Germans began to swarm 
over the parapet into our box. The show was at an 
end, the audience in an uproar. Police whistles 
shrilled from the various entrances. 

A gross Prussian major aimed a swinging blow 
with his fist at Casement’s nose. I knocked his arm 
aside, tripped him, and pushed him head-first under 
the table. Then the police appeared in the box, 
with the manager. As soon as our fuddled assailants 
realized that we were Americans, they started to 
climb on the parapet of the box cheering lustily, 
to the astonishment of the crowd. The manager 
climbed up on the stage ; the band stood up and 
played the Stars and Stripes. We were distinguished 
American journalists, explained the manager to 
roars of applause. Perhaps Germany was seriously 
looking towards the U.S.A. for help at that time. 
At all events, all Americans were very popular. 

This event is important because I saved Case- 
ment, who was no tavern brawler, from a broken 
nose, and he liked me ever afterwards. The German 
officers joined us and there were drinks all round, 
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so for a time things were lively ; but later on, sitting 
next to me in the taxi on the way home, Casement 
became friendly. 

I told him that I was an Irish-American. I said, 
as an afterthought, that I was a Republican and 
hoped the English would lose the War—they were 
a rotten, blood-sucking crowd who had sat on the 
chests of the Irish long enough. Casement turned and 
gazed straight into my eyes ; his own were blazing. 

“I am an Irish Republican,” he announced, 
with a pompous flourish in his voice. “I have given 
what remains of my life to deliver Ireland from the 
English.” 

‘Then I take it that has something to do with 
why you are here ?” 

“Have you ever heard of the Green Brigade ?” 
he countered, with a condescending smile. ‘‘Per- 
haps you have not. But you will before long, I 
think. There will be no secret about Casement’s 
Green Brigade over here.” 

“You know Ireland well, so the Germans are 
giving you troops to take over there ?” I put in at 
a venture. 

“I shall recruit the Green Brigade from the Irish 
prisoners of war. They will flock from the prison- 
camps to my Republican standard.” 

Now I had stumbled on something, indeed. 
Choking back a gasp I sat at attention, stuck out 
my chin, and tried to register in my eyes patriotic 
pride in the latest country I had adopted. 

‘That is magnificent !”’ I breathed. 

“I have had a special Green Standard made for 
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the Green Brigade,” he announced naively. “The 
German War Office .has ordered a fine green 
uniform to be made for them.” | 

“So old Ireland’s chance has come at last,” I 
murmured excitedly. ““The leader of such a venture 
should be a proud man... .” 

“All Ireland will rise behind me,” he proclaimed 
triumphantly. “With German regular troops and 
with German ammunition, we shall drive the English 
into the sea.” 

“Then the Germans are going to send troops 
to support the Green Brigade ?”’ I questioned. 

*“‘When my Brigade is formed and all is in readi- 
ness, Germany will give us all the arms and ammuni- 
tion we want—ships to transport us—and a body of 
picked shock-troops. Zimmerman of the Foreign 
Office has assured me of this himself.” 

“When do you intend to make the great 
attempt ?” 

Perhaps that question damped him just a trifle. 

“That depends,” he replied more soberly, 
“upon how quickly and loyally the Irish prisoners 
rally to the Green Standard. And the Republicans 
in Ireland will also have to be ready. .. .” 

This theatrical Irishman seemed to have taken 
a liking to me. We did not talk any more about his 
mission then, but he chatted with me in an intimate 
and amusing way. When he ceased talking of Ireland 
the fire seemed to die out of him. Some people have 
said that in his later days Roger Casement was 
mad; and as one who knew him well during his stay 
in Berlin, I think he was very near the borderline. 
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Casement asked me to go and see him sometimes, 
and gave me the number of his room at the Bellevue. 

It was evident that I ought to keep in close 
touch with this traitor. It looked as if it were going 
to be a simple job, as the man certainly did not 
appear to be cut out for a conspirator. And that 
was what it turned out to be ! 

I called on Roger Casement at periods of a few 
weeks during that remaining year and three months 
of his stay in Germany. I think I knew most things 
about his ambitions, sorrows, and plans that were 
to be known. He always thought me an ardent 
sympathizer with the Irish cause. 

I always remember one night in the Kerkau 
Palast when Casement and his American friends 
asked me to play ““Tipperary”’, having heard of the 
extraordinary fame which had come to this song 
with the War. Perhaps my friends in the audience 
had treated me somewhat liberally. I was feeling a 
little gay. The thought that anybody might object 
to “Tipperary” never entered my head. But a large 
part of the audience seemed to be under the im- 
pression that I had just insulted them by playing the 
English Hymn of Hate. 

Everybody began to shout. Some held that I was 
an Englishman and should be dragged off the plat- 
form and shot ; others said I was an Austrian (I 
cultivated an Austrian accent) and I ought to be 
tarred and feathered ; the moderates said I was a 
crazy Yankee and that I ought to be made to stand 
a round of drinks to the whole audience. Josef 
Konig trotted on to the stage with upraised hands. 
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“Tipperary” was an old peace-time comic song, 
he explained, that the British ““Tommies” sang on 
the march. Many people were not going to believe 
that, and began to jeer. According to their Teutonic 
ideas, troops always sang war-hymns and patriotic 
ballads when they went into battle, not music-hall 
songs. 

I was standing rather uncomfortably at Konig’s 
shoulder and people were just getting ready to 
throw things. Konig put on his most apish grin and 
gesticulated in his best manner. 

“* Fa, Fa—meine freunde,” he cried. “In Germany 
our soldiers sing of the Vaterland—but as for these 
damned Englanders—do you not know they are all 
madmen !? He made a flourish with his hand to 
the frame which held my passport. “‘My good Ameri- 
can friend ‘Mister Mazzeltop’ means no harm. He 
will now play you the Kerkau Palast patriotic 
pot-pourri——_” 

I leaped into the breach with a flourish of drums, 
and appeared to be even more than usually enthusi- 
astic about the “‘Vaterland’’. At the end, people were 
shouting “‘Hoch, Mazzeltop !” again. 

When Casement visited the great Ruhleben 
camp on the trotting-course outside Berlin, he was 
driven out of the area and almost torn to pieces. It 
was a terrible blow to him. He did not talk about it 
much ; he felt things too deeply. He thought it would 
be different in the other prison-camps. There must 
be something abnormal about the Ruhleben Irish. 
But there was not. His treatment was not much 
more ceremonious in all the camps, and he had to 
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be guarded with bayonets to protect him from the 
prisoners. 

After combing the whole of Germany he did 
succeed in recruiting about fifty men. Most of them 
were the worst scoundrels of the Irish regiments. 
It was somehow pathetic. Traitor though the man 
was, he was genuine in his fanatical ideals ; he had 
been so sure, and the Germans had believed him. 
One saw the tragedy in his face. 

Still, Roger Casement had to be watched as 
long as he remained in Germany. He was in close 
touch with the German Government. He was a 
clever man, and there was no knowing what he 
might persuade them into doing. I knew that by 
talking he was keeping the Germans in a state of 
willingness to send a large consignment of rifles and 
ammunition to Ireland, if nothing else ; as ultim- 
ately they did do on the occasion of the ill-fated 
adventure of the Aud in Tralee Bay on Good 
Friday 1916. 

Casement had his little band of Irish volunteers 
collected in one camp at Limburg. The “Green 
Brigade”’ never grew, except for a few odd civilian 
recruits from America. They had many privileges 
at Limburg, and were virtually not prisoners at all. 
They were drunken and idle, and for the most 
part had only enlisted to escape prison discipline. 
Casement asked me if I thought an Irish Roman 
Catholic priest would help the recruiting of the 
Irish Brigade. I was non-committal, and said that 
I feared that the Germans had lost faith in the 
feasibility of the Irish invasion project. His face 
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looked wan and pinched when I said that. He knew 
it in his own mind. He was realizing that the “Green 
Brigade” would never do anything except drink 
and swear, and he felt now that the Germans knew 
it. Eventually an Irish priest was smuggled into 
Germany to Limburg. He went from camp to 
camp, but his ministrations did not help Casement’s 
crusade. 

Worry made Casement a very sick man. The 
“Green Brigade” at Limburg seemed to be gradually 
losing interest for him. The Germans no longer 
wanted him. But he persuaded himself that Ireland 
still did. If he appeared in Ireland at a critical 
moment, his name would be like a clarion-call to 
the Irish rebels. Then, when he had called the 
Irish to arms, perhaps the Germans would actually 
send the troops they had once promised. 

One winter afternoon when we were walking, 
after lunching together, Casement told me that he 
had asked the German authorities to transport him 
to Ireland by submarine and land him in some 
secret cove. That was after Christmas 1915. He 
had had a nervous breakdown in the spring and 
was a good deal out of Berlin, so that I did not see 
much of him. This, however, did not greatly matter. 
He could no longer be regarded as a serious danger 
at home. When I did see him he had become 
secretive. He was having arguments with the 
German Government. Apparently they were no 
longer showing even a veil of politeness. His 
suggestion about the submarine was meeting 
with unexpected opposition. 
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However, it soon began to seem probable that 
he would make his appearance in Ireland before 
long, after a secret landing, and that a consignment 
of arms and ammunition would precede him. 
Trouble at the Irish end was obviously blowing up, 
but they kept their secret about the date with 
amazing skill. Nevertheless the British authorities 
in Ireland were on the look-out for Casement and 
the consignment of arms, whenever they should 
arrive. Suddenly towards the middle of April 
Roger Casement disappeared. Nobody could give 
any hint as to his whereabouts. 

They caught him as soon as he set foot on the 
Irish coast, but the first I heard of him was the news 
that he had been shot in the Tower. Perhaps it was 
necessary to shoot Casement at such a time, but I 
do not think he was a man who really deserved such 
a fate, and I am sure that most of those who knew 
him well would agree with me. 

In late August 1915, Hersee and I stumbled on 
some facts that were likely to startle the councils 
of the Entente. Throughout that summer the 
Entente statesmen had been striving their utmost 
to bring in Bulgaria against the Central Powers. 
Bulgaria, it will be remembered, had declared her- 
self strictly neutral, and had been doing good 
business with both sides. Germany, also, was making 
offers to Bulgaria, which she would probably never 
be able to make good. “Foxy” Ferdinand sat 
grinning in Sofia, and kept them all guessing ; but 
on the whole he had contrived to make the Entente 
feel that, sooner or later, he would attack Turkey, 
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which was what they wanted him to do. We were 
the first to give warning that, almost beyond doubt, 
Bulgaria was going to join Germany. 

One of Aubrey Hersee’s friends was an Alsatian 
girl called Jeanne, a cabaret artiste at the “Bédse 
Bube” (Naughty Boy) in the Jagenstrasse. Jeanne 
hated the Germans, and was quite willing to give 
us any assistance she could. She was a plump, 
vivacious, golden-haired creature, with a strong 
head for liquor, since in her own place of employ- 
ment she drew a commission on the amount she 
could make a man drink, and she knew well how 
to make members of the male sex do what she 
wanted without realizing the fact. 

Jeanne used to slip into the Palast between her 
acts at the ‘“‘Bése Bube’”’ and join the “Mazzeltop”’ 
table. Here we used her as a decoy on much the 
same commission-basis as her employers in the 
Jagenstrasse. Whenever she succeeded in drawing 
anything on which we could set a valuable con- 
struction, from any of the very varying types of 
Teuton humanity whom we honoured with an 
invitation to the ‘“‘Mazzeltop’ table, Jeanne 
received a contribution to her dress bills. Jeanne 
dressed in luxurious style, and was the envy of the 
other girls at the ““Bése Bube’’, all of them beauties 
and used to having money lavished upon them—so 
it will be understood she did pretty well in her 
special employment. 

There was a very rich young man whom Jeanne 
had brought over from the “Bose Bube’’. His 
father manufactured munitions for the Government 
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on a huge scale. The young man was desperately in 
love with Jeanne and followed her about like a 
sheep. He was employed as overseer in his father’s 
workshops, and from time to time he let out inter- 
esting facts, so Jeanne used all the wiles of her stage 
technique to reduce him to a state in which he was 
liable to be nervous, highly-strung, and indiscreet. 

One evening when I came to my table after 
conducting, I noticed that Jeanne and her admirer 
had joined us. Jeanne was radiant in scarlet satin, 
with a fine string of diamonds flashing at her white 
throat. 

“Hullo, Jeanne !’’ I said, more or less casually. 
“I’ve never seen you wearing those diamonds 
before—are they your latest acquisition ?”’ 

““Carl gave them to me,” she told me, throwing 
a tender glance at the young munitions manufac- 
turer. “It’s sweet of him to buy me such presents ; 
but he’s a bad boy to spend so much, all the 
same.” 

Carl laughed. “I’m flush at present,” he ex- 
plained. “Father handed me a fistful of money 
yesterday. The old man isn’t usually so liberal, but 
he’s had a big order out of the blue. Skipping about 
the office like a six-year-old, and all the secretaries 
gaping !” 

“I suppose that means that there is going to be 
another big push,’’ I remarked. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, there’s something 
rather more interesting than that behind it,” 
announced Carl, stroking a fatuous wisp of mous- 
tache. ‘‘Of course, you’ll none of you say anything 
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about it, will you ?>—Well, as I was saying, the order 
in question came to the firm from the Bulgarian 
Government—they wanted at the earliest date a 
huge consignment of field-glasses, periscopes, and 
hypodermic syringes. They were offering real 
money, too—far more than we get in this country ! 
Father was worried at first, because he didn’t think 
he would be able to take the order, as we’re under 
contract to the Government. However, this was 
going to mean missing a big thing, so he decided to 
apply to the War Office for permission to take the 
order, in case the War Lords were feeling in a good 
temper—though he hadn’t much hopes.” He 
grinned and lit a cigar. 

*‘The answer came back within a few hours,” 
he continued. “It ran something like this : ‘Nottfica- 
tion from the Bulgarian Government that this order has 
been placed with you, already received. Hold up all other 
work until the whole of this order has gone through.’ ”’ 

The significance of what we had just heard was 
plain. I sent a manuscript of one of the latest 
Berlin song-hits to Amsterdam by the first post next 
morning, and spent the remainder of that night 
writing extra music-parts ! 

“*Dicker Bertha’ (Big Bertha), the Kaiser’s head- 
chauffeur, and his clique of the Royal servants, were 
frequent visitors at the Kerkau Palast. They wore a 
tight black uniform, piped with white braid stamped 
with imperial eagles. The party always drank cham- 
pagne, and insisted on treating the whole band 
whenever they came in. They always liked to have 
all eyes upon them. They were good-natured enough, 
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but in ordinary mortals such conduct would not 
have been tolerated. 

On the first occasion on which they made their 
appearance at the Palast, they had been celebrating 
elsewhere beforehand. They wore their uniforms 
askew. “Dicker Bertha’, a stout, burly individual 
with a cheerful red face, strode ahead with a 
boar’s head, crowned by a pickelhaube. He had got 
the boar’s head from his brother, who was a big 
pork-butcher, and placing it ceremoniously in the 
middle of the table they selected, ordered cham- 
pagne to be given to the “Maikaifers’” Band, and 
summoned me. 

“Dicker Bertha” looked me up and down. 

““Well— Mister Kapellmeister Mazzeltop !” he 
bellowed. “I’ve been told you’re a very funny 
Well, that’s good ! But—lI’ve also been told that 
you're an Englishman—that’s bad. What have you 
got to say about that—Aein ?” 

I opened my mouth to protest, but he cut me 
short. 

*“Well, well—never mind, my lad, never mind, 
it doesn’t matter,’’ he rasped, slapping me heartily 
on the back. “Shake hands all round, and join us 
in a drink !” 

Somewhat bewildered, I obeyed. People soon 
realized who this odd party were, from their uni- 
forms. Consequently when they started to sing at 
the top of their voices a celebrated revolutionary 
song : “We will spread caviare on our shoe-soles, and 
never, never be fooled into doing any work, etc. . .” 
all eyes were fixed on them in astonishment. 
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They made me learn the tune and then sent me 
up to play it, and were delighted with the result. 
Of course, there was a lot of revolutionary propa- 
ganda beginning to fly about the country at that 
time, but these men certainly were not revolution- 
ists. With them it was merely a joke. They liked to 
shock the Berliners. After that, this song became a 
kind of theme tune for them, and whenever I saw 
them coming in I used to play it. At the end of that 
first evening at the Palast, ‘Dicker Bertha’ pre- 
sented me with the boar’s head and the prckelhaube, 
which I lost while travelling a few years ago. 

Whether these men really thought I was an 
Englishman or no, I cannot say, but they certainly 
never hesitated to talk freely in front of me. When 
they came to Berlin I took care that they should 
regard me as a friend. So much has been written 
about the ex-Kaiser, true and untrue, that there does 
not remain much to be said, but at that time details 
about the Emperor’s habits, his state of health, how 
he and his staff appeared to be bearing up under the 
War, in what sort of spirit the endless bodies of 
troops he visited talked of him in their canteens, 
and such-like tit-bits, were of the greatest interest 
and importance to our Intelligence. 

From time to time, also, I was able to discover 
places to which the Kaiser was going in the near 
future. Whenever I got a hint that the All Highest 
intended to tour the occupied areas in Belgium, I 
worked particularly hard, in hopes of eliciting the 
places he meant to visit and the proposed dates of 
arrival ; then Allied planes could be sent over to 
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make things hot for him. I believe quite a number of 
air-attacks of this description were made, although, 
of course, I heard nothing of them at the time. 

I doubt if they ever caught the All Highest, 
because I have heard since that the gallant and 
wily Emperor made a speciality of not visiting locali- 
ties near the line at the times when it had been 
announced that he would do so. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SECRET AGENT OF BRITAIN 


N about the middle of 1915, Ernst Lubitsch, 

who for some time had been urging me to do 

film-work, offered me a particularly good job 
as a character conductor and to deal with the 
musical side of productions. So I signed on with 
Ufa Films, then at the Tempelhof. But my job, in 
practise, did not stop at the musical work. Ufa 
Films during the War could only pick their castes 
from what the German Army left behind—and 
that wasn’t much. They were glad to take on any 
promising recruit. 

In one lurid serial film—a feature much in vogue 
at that time—the lovely heroine had to rush along a 
steel gangway leading from the top of a 100-foot 
factory chimney to a neighbouring one, with the 
villains hot-foot behind her. She had to push the 
leading villain down inside the second chimney 
and then swarm down the outside herself by a rope. 
Of course, the chase and the fight was done by the 
principals on scale models in the studio, with a 
mattress inside the dummy chimney for the villain 
to fall on ; but somebody had to be found to double 
for the leading-lady in swarming down the rope 
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from the real chimney-top. Nobody seemed at all 
anxious to do this, but in the end I was mad enough 
to volunteer. 

They fitted me up in a white dress and a blonde 
wig and had me hauled up to the top of the chimney 
by a pulley. The earth looked miles away ; it was 
the highest I had been since that day when I had 
stood on my head on the top of the Mercury’s main- 
mast, as a cadet. I had an unrivalled view of Berlin 
with its great clusters of Zeppelin sheds, store- 
dumps, artillery parks, and munition factories. 

It would have made a marvellous target for 
aircraft. It struck me that a few clear photographs 
taken from this spot, when enlarged, would make 
up a panoramic view of immense value. But how 
to contrive an opportunity for taking such a photo- 
graph was another matter. 

At a sign from below, I slipped over the edge of 
the chimney and began my slide down the rope. 
After the first thirty feet it became every moment 
less and less of a joke. I thought I was going to let 
go. Then I found myself in a heap at the bottom, 
with my leather gloves and the insteps of my shoes 
in ribbons. 

The first words I heard were spoken by the 
director. ‘“Too bad!” he announced cheerfully. 
““We’ll have to re-shoot. ...’’ The camera-man had 
made some technical error. But there was no time 
then, because the furnace men were arriving for 
duty, and presently the chimney would be almost 
red-hot. 

My pride wouldn’t let me refuse to play the 
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same part in the re-take, but when I arrived home 
and told Edel, I could see that trouble was brewing. 
There was, as a matter of fact, another reason why 
I wanted to get to the top of the chimney again. I 
had a very small pocket-camera, and I thought that 
I might contrive to take one or two photographs 
unnoticed before I made my descent. 

A few hours later Edel told me definitely that I 
was not to do the chimney act. I told her not to be 
absurd, and rang up Lubitsch for orders. He said 
I was to be at the factory at 5.15 three mornings 
later; that being the only time at which the 
chimney would be cool enough. Forty-eight hours 
of quarrelling with Edel followed, but I came out 
of it adamant and Edel hysterical. 

I arrived home after my evening performance 
on the night before, to await the film-car to take me 
to the factory. Edel was still protesting ; I was quiet 
and determined. I decided to have a bath before 
going—it was then 3 a.m. and there were two 
hours to go. Edel kept popping tearfully in and out 
of the bath-room as I soaped and sang lustily in 
an effort to keep myself as cheerful as possible. 

Suddenly Edel reappeared and stood very 
glumly with her little mouth shut tight, wringing a 
mangled wisp of handkerchief in her fingers. 

“If you do this, Frank,” she choked, ‘‘you do 
not love me at all. I think it better I go away, never 
to come back.”’ 

It was more childish rage on her part than 
anything else, and I knew it. 

‘“Well—I’m going to do it,” I proclaimed. 
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She flounched out, slamming the door. 

A few minutes later she bounced in again, with 
eyes flashing, her hat on askew, and a small suit-case 
in her hand with scraps of garments shut half in and 
half out. 

“I go !”? she announced, and disappeared. 

‘Then I’m coming, too,”’ I shouted. 

Her head appeared round the door. I was still 
covered in soap. 

“You can’t follow me !”’ she said, startled. 

"Run along and see !”’ 

She uttered a scornful ejaculation and then ran 
downstairs and out of the front door, slamming it 
hard. 

I leaped out of the bath. It was a warm night. 
I did not trouble to wipe the soap off me. I just 
sprinted downstairs and out of the front door. 
There were not many passers-by at that time of 
morning, but naturally those few who did see me 
flash past in the light of the street-lamps were 
startled—particularly a policeman, but I did not 
notice him. 

Edel must have heard the “‘clop-clop”’ of bare 
wet feet, but it never occurred to her what this must 
be till she reached the corner. 

She turned, and screamed, then seized my elbow 
and tried to drag me home. But it was too late. 

The policeman stepped out of the shadows to 
take charge of the situation. Either I was a madman, 
or excessively drunk, and Edel was being molested ! 
Ignoring protests, he caught me in an iron grip and 
in a flash had hustled me into a near-by yard, called 
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out the proprietor, and bolted me into a toolshed. 
Presently, wrapped in some dirty sacking kindly 
lent by the proprietor, I was clapped into a police- 
ambulance en route for the Police Revier. 

The man who had apprehended me in the 
street was new and had never heard of “‘Mister 
Mazzeltop”, but when I arrived at the Revier the 
three men on duty in the charge-room became 
hysterical. They dismissed the charge, made me 
promise to make a substantial contribution to a 
police charity, stood me several drinks, and sent 
me home in the same piece of sacking and the same 
ambulance in which I had arrived ! 

A trivial incident, perhaps, but, nevertheless, 
one which I often think happened providentially, 
in view of the series of events which were to take 
place some days later. 

Edel was so overjoyed to see me again that she 
raised no more objections to my descending from 
the chimney. The film-car arrived, and with fond 
embraces I rushed away. It was not difficult to 
conceal the little camera in my white frock ; and 
while the film-men were preparing I lit a cigar, 
tried to look as nonchalant as possible, and asked 
to be hauled up the chimney by the pulley. It was 
a lovely fresh summer morning with a bright sun, 
and the breeze had driven away the morning mists. 
When I reached the top, provided I did not make 
any obviously suspicious movements which could 
not be accounted for by casual watchers below, I 
thought I could take the photographs without being 
noticed. Of course, I could not afford to dally and 
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must chance it as to whether the photos were good 
or bad. My hands were shaking a good deal more 
than I liked, but I had got to steady them somehow. 

I took my photographs in the following way. 
The rim of the chimney at the top was fairly wide, 
and to a person of acrobatic tendencies walking 
about on it offered few terrors. When I wanted to 
take the western area of Berlin I planted myself on 
the eastern rim of the chimney with my back 
towards those below and took the photograph across 
the mouth of the shaft. I repeated the performance 
when photographing the eastern, northern, and 
southern areas. This completely masked my move- 
ments from those below, and they must have 
thought I was just strolling round the chimney- 
top admiring the view from different angles. 

I don’t know how well those photographs 
englarged, or even if they came out at all, because I 
was not a photographic expert myself and could 
certainly not risk having them developed in Berlin. 
D—— took them over the frontier, after calling on 
me two days later. My second attempt at the 
chimney went off successfully. 

Berlin never was attacked from the air; but I 
think it is not a generally known fact that at the 
time the Armistice was declared a special British 
bombing squadron was under immediate orders 
for Prague, which used to be used as the base for a 
concentrated series of air-raids on Berlin. 

It was at about this time that I became aware 
of the man with the bald head. It was as clean as a 
billiard ball, neck and all; and with this, dark 
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wolfish eyes, a red nape bulging over a choker 
collar, and a clipped official moustache, he looked 
the typical German secret policeman, with whom 
every public place was swamped at that time. 

The realization that I was the object of his 
interest came like an electric shock. He must have 
been watching me for several weeks. I recalled 
vague memories now of always having seen that 
glistening bald head near me at the Kerkau Palast 
for many nights past. I found my eyes now searching 
the room and they always came to rest on that bald 
head. Those sharp eyes always seemed to turn away 
quickly, to avoid mine. Whenever I looked at him 
he seemed to be gazing into space, and sometimes 
I thought there was an odd kind of fixed smirk on 
his face. 

Yet my idea that this man was watching me was 
merely the outcome of a suddenly realized impres- 
sion that had been maturing. I could not be sure 
that he was interested in me at all, except perhaps 
as ‘Mister Mazzeltop’’. He had never attempted 
to get into conversation with me. I had never turned 
in the street to find him behind me, I had never 
looked from the window of our flat to see him loung- 
ing outside. I often thought along these lines, but 
at this point I would gaze round the spectators, 
and there was the bald head in sight as usual. Then 
I would get a queer creeping feeling in the spine, 
and order another drink to steady me. I found that 
gradually I was drinking more than was good 
for me. 

It was after I had handed the photographic 
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film to D——, when he made his appearance at our 
flat just after I came back from my evening’s work 
at the Kerkau Palast, that he informed me he had 
a special assignment of some importance for me to 
undertake. 

‘Apparently some clerk of a government office 
has been prevailed upon to sell copies of a packet of 
confidential documents to which he has access,” 
D—— explained. “I have no idea what the docu- 
ments concern, but that does not matter. I do know, 
however, that the information they contain is wanted 
badly elsewhere. Your part in the affair is this : 

“On Thursday fortnight, at 11 p.m., you 
will be waiting in the centre of the Bayrischerplatz. 
You will be wearing a white rose in your buttonhole 
and you will have a pipe in your mouth. The pipe 
will give you trouble in lighting, and you will strike 
five matches, one after the other, in the attempt. 
The object of this is to allow any watcher in the 
shrubberies to see that you are wearing a white 
rose.” 

He drew a packet from his pocket and handed 
it to me. “This contains German paper notes,” he 
explained. “Somebody is going to pocket a good 
handful of money on this deal! Your job is to 
hand it over, take anything you receive, and come 
home again as quickly as possible.” 

“Do I have to hang about the Bayrischerplatz 
for long ?” I put in a little anxiously. 

‘“That depends on the discretion of the watcher. 
At all events, you must expect a stranger to approach 
you who will say : ‘Good evening, Herr Klugkopf, 
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I’m afraid I am twenty minutes late.’ Then you 
will walk out of the gardens together, talking 
audibly about anything you like. At the darkest 
part of the path he will slip a package into your 
hand and you will pass him the money, without, 
of course, making any comment. You will part at 
the edge of the gardens. W will probably call 
upon you within twelve hours and take away the 
package. You will not make any effort to examine 
this package while it is in your possession.”’ 

The appointed night arrived, and at 11 p.m. I 
stood in the centre of the Bayrischerplatz, a public 
park with pathways from all sides, meeting at a 
paved ring surrounded by shrubberies in the centre. 
It was a dark, windy night with a fine drizzle, and 
at that time the park was very ill-lighted. In spite 
of several drinks which I had taken to hearten me, 
I felt far from cheerful. The Bayrischerplatz was 
deserted. But for the occasional hoots of distant 
motors and the rustling of the wind through the 
bushes, it was utterly still. I was keyed up to react 
to every sound. What was more, there was the 
knowledge that someone unseen and unknown was 
probably watching me. I made fumbling efforts to 
light my pipe. It did not call for much acting on 
my part. 

Footsteps sounded in one of the black openings 
of the bushes and my heart began to beat fast. 
Somebody was coming towards me out of one of 
the pathways. I wondered what this renegade clerk 
who sold his country’s secrets to the enemy would 
look like, and what motives had made him do it. 
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A strong beam of light from the pathway 
pierced the gloom and came to rest on me. It was 
a policeman. My heart-beats stopped for a second. 
He came slowly towards me. I struck another 
match to light my pipe. 

He paused. Then he switched off the light. 

“It’s a rotten night, mister,” he remarked 
amiably, then chuckled : “Has the Fraulein kept 
you waiting ?” | 

He moved on and disappeared down one of the 
paths. Ten minutes passed. A small figure detached 
itself from the bushes and approached with a kind 
of scurrying motion. The figure stood looking at me, 
breathing in long gasps. Whoever it was kept swal- 
lowing hard, seeming to have difficulty in getting 
out words. I looked around fearfully, with beads of 
perspiration on my forehead. 

“Good evening, Herr Klugkopf,” gulped a 
weak, high voice. “I’m afraid I am twenty minutes 
late.” 

I wrung his hand desperately. It was ice-cold 
and trembling. This man was no professional spy. 
“Never mind, my dear fellow,” I exclaimed. “I’m 
awfully glad you’ve turned up at all on such a 
beastly night. Let’s get out of the Bayrischerplatz 
as quickly as possible.” 

I was curious to see this timorous spy moreclosely, 
so I started to relight my pipe again. He was a man 
of about forty, fat-cheeked and chinless, with gold- 
rimmed pince-nez covering pale, saucer-like eyes 
full of terror. It was comforting to feel that here was 
a man who was even more nervous than I was, yet 
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I felt he was somewhat of a broken reed, who could 
hardly be trusted to keep control of himself. I 
wanted to get rid of him as quickly as possible. His 
whole manner was so unnatural that he might 
attract the attention of anybody who might see us. 

““Come along,” I encouraged, and started off 
down the path by which I had come. He trotted 
beside me, still breathing heavily and glancing 
nervously about him. I chattered heartily about 
anything that came into my head. He never spoke, 
but kept nodding convulsively and swallowing. I 
felt sure that some very pressing need for money 
must have goaded this little man into such a step, 
probably some family reason. I had noticed that 
in his right hand he was clutching a parcel in brown 
paper of about the size of an ordinary large writing- 
pad. We were passing along the darkest part of the 
path now, but he was showing no inclination to 
give me this, or anything else. His nerve had 
slipped away. I felt that unless I kept him up to 
scratch he might turn and bolt at any moment, 
leaving me empty-handed. I put out my hand and 
gripped his parcel firmly. 

“*Is this what you have to give me ?” I asked in 
a brusque undertone. 

“Yes .. .” he stammered, and let it come away 
in my hand. 

I pulled the packet of notes from my pocket and 
pushed them into his hand. He stood stock-still and 
choked, but uttered no word. 

“Good night, meine Herr,” I cried, and strode 
off briskly down the almost deserted streets. I felt 
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safe at last, and a marvellous sense of relief came 
over me. I found myself singing. 

I had walked perhaps eight hundred yards, still 
humming to myself, when suddenly I was aware 
that somebody was coming up hurriedly from behind 
me. There was something familiar in the patter of 
those footsteps. I started as a hand caught my 
wrist. When I turned I saw by the feeble light of 
a half-power street lamp that it was the little man 
with the gold-rimmed pince-nez. His face was 
twitching with nervousness, and I sensed that he was 
trembling from head to foot as he gazed into my 
eyes with an indescribable expression of terror and 
frenzy. At last he broke into a torrent of words, but 
he was incoherent and it did not dawn on me what 
he wanted. 

He dug his hand convulsively into his pocket and 
thrust the packet of money I had given him into 
my face. Then, dumb with amazement, I began to 
understand him. 

““Here 1s the money that you gave me,” he was 
jabbering wildly. “I do not want it. I return it. 
My mind is made up. I no longer wish to sell—I 
give you back the money. You give me back my 
package—you will please to do what I ask—®meine 
Herr, I beg of you. ...’? His weak voice tailed off 
in pathetic breathlessness. 

“But the deal between us is completed,” I 
expostulated, when I could sufficiently overcome 
my astonishment. “Please stop pulling at my sleeves. 
However much you may repent of your actions, 
you cannot hope to go back on the transaction now. 
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This is a matter of business. You should have 
thought things out more carefully in the first place. 
You are behaving in an absurd way. .. .” 

He threw his hands in a gesture of despair 
above his head. The light glistened on tears in his 
terrified eyes. I thought he was going to grovel on 
his knees on the pavement at my feet. When he 
spoke his voice was between a whine and a howl. 

““Mister—my dear mister—you must listen to 
me—you must give me back what I ask—I am in 
great trouble—it is for my family, my home, that 
I do it—but now I know that I cannot... . Mister— 
take the money, give me back my papers. . . .” 

I glanced about me apprehensively. Was ever 
a man in such a weird situation? I was sorry for 
the wretched little fellow, but my strongest emotion 
was a desire to escape from this dangerous proximity 
as speedily as possible. Every moment that I 
remained listening to him, the danger for both of us 
was greater. The last vestiges of control were 
draining from him. Besides, we were wasting time. 
I had got my job to do. It was out of the question 
for me to take any notice of what he was saying. 

“I do not think it is worth while to continue 
this conversation further,” I said firmly. ‘‘Good 
night !’”’ I turned on my heel and he shrank back. 
I held the parcel in my right hand. 

I had not gone four paces when there came a 
kind of hissing scream in my ear. A body crashed 
into the small of my back and two hands tore at my 
right wrist. I reeled, while the little maniac gasped 
curses, shaking my wrist frantically, scratching 
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at it with his nails, trying to reach it with his 
teeth. But conducting had given me a firm grasp. 
I swung round and lashed at him with my fist, but 
at the same moment, whether by design or chance, 
one of his feet thrust between my legs and we both 
tumbled together in the mud. 

The precious parcel landed several feet away. 
We both tried to leap to our feet to reach it first, 
and our heads came together with a stunning con- 
cussion. We rocked, then he threw himself on my 
legs and we went down together in the mud again. 
Each was determined now to knock the other man 
out before he rose. We rolled, clutching each other 
with one hand, hammering furiously with the other. 
We were both small men, and I realize now that it 
must have been a funny sight. 

I was on top and thought I was about to deal 
the blow that would win the battle, when hands 
descended on my shoulders and shook them 
peremptorily. 

“Stop that !”? rapped out a gruff voice. “You 
can’t go fighting in the streets of Berlin like this. I’ve 
been watching you sparring for the last three minutes. 
It’s about that parcel—eh ?”’ The parcel lay in a 
pool of light thrown by the street-lamp. 

We rose like men dazed, and stood speechless. 
My heart seemed to be beating like a sledge-hammer 
in the back of my mouth. The little clerk was pal- 
pitating with terror. In his own mind he was already 
being dragged before a firing-squad. As I stood 
there, I remember reflecting how curious it is that 
exactly the same feeling overwhelms one when 
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apprehended by the law in a matter of life-and- 
death, as when one is caught as a schoolboy stealing 
apples. 

The policeman looked from one to the other of 
us. “Well, what is in the parcel ?”’ he demanded. 
‘“What are you two fighting so furiously about ?”’ 

Silence. I was beginning to think, myself, that 
the end had really come. My brain refused to help 
me. I could think of nothing to say—only wait for 
the inevitable disclosure of our guilt. The little man 
was swaying and I thought he was going to crumple 
up. 

The policeman was puzzled. Perhaps he thought 
we were intoxicated. He had no idea upon what he 
had really stumbled. If our brains had been cooler, 
we should have realized that there was no reason 
to suppose that he should have. Here were two 
idiotic midnight roisterers who chose to disturb 
the peace of the capital by rubbing each other’s 
faces in the mud, for the sake of some article they 
both coveted, in a parcel. The policeman stooped, 
picked up the parcel and examined it. He had got 
to do his duty. 

_ “Well, you needn’t tell me what the fight was 
about if you don’t want to. You will come along to 
the station with me. Perhaps you won’t mind ex- 
plaining to the lieutenant the details of the affair ! 
Come along, pull yourselves together—move.” 

He tucked our parcel under his arm. We turned 
and shuffled hopelessly ahead of him through several 
streets to the Police Revier. But as we walked, the 
drizzle beating on my face seemed to awaken my 
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senses. I found myself reviewing the situation. 
Then I began to think extremely hard. There was 
not much hope, but a notion flashed into my brain, 
and this, if properly exploited, might save us. I 
entered the door of the Revier bedraggled, but with 
a more confident light in my eyes. 

The police lieutenant was engaged. We had to 
wait in the corridor. Two drunks were dragged in 
while we waited. They must have been very ob- 
streperous, because they had been batoned about 
the head. They were in a bad way, but how I 
wished I was in their shoes. Five minutes passed. 
The worst five minutes of my life. I think stark 
terror had knocked all feeling from the little man 
beside me. Just when I thought I could stand this 
ghastly suspense no longer, the office door opened 
and we were pushed inside. 

Behind his table a lieutenant sat smoking witha 
bored air. The policeman who had arrested us 
brought us to a halt before the table and placed the 
damning parcel in front of the officer. The policeman 
stated the circumstances of the charge in a clear 
voice. The lieutenant picked up the parcel and 
examined the seals idly. Then he looked at the two 
smeared scarecrows before him. Suddenly he looked 
at me and started. His face broke into a broad grin. 

*“Well, damn me, if it isn’t ‘Mazzeltop’ ! At it 
again, you madman ! The last I heard of you was 
that you had taken to running about the streets 
naked. That, at least, is a harmless occupation. 
What in the devil d’you want to go about fighting 
people for ? Now then—what exactly is the trouble 
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between you ? Tell me what you’ve got wrapped up 
in this parcel !” 

The reputation that I had gained for myself 
among the police was standing me in good stead. 
Still, our lives depended on the breaking of a few 
red wax seals. That smirk of amusement would 
fly like lightning from the lieutenant’s face when 
he pulled those brown-paper wrappings apart. 

Cold beads of perspiration were on my forehead; 
my nails cut into my damp palms ; I felt that every 
moment I should choke, as I forced my features 
into a smile and began to explain : 

‘This gentleman, Herr Lieutenant,” I began, 
pointing to the trembling little object beside me, “‘is 
an amateur song-writer of some reputation among 
us musical people. The other day he brought me 
some songs to which I took a great fancy. I offered 
to buy them. I very definitely understood him to 
agree to the prices I named, yet this evening, when 
I go to meet him at a café near the Bayrischerplatz, 
he tells me he has changed his mind and if I want 
the songs I must pay more. Now that upsets me very 
much, Herr Lieutenant, because] have been planning 
to make big ‘hits’ out of those new songs, and now 
I must pay far more than I wish, or leave them to 
be put over by somebody else. Besides, to do what 
this gentleman has done is a breach of etiquette 
among musicians, In such a transaction he should 
keep to his word. You see why I am furious? You 
cannot blame me. Perhaps at the café, whilst we 
argue, we drink too much. At all events, we are 
excited. We go out quarrelling. I do not remember 
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much after that until I find we are rolling together 
on the ground.” 

The little man beside me stood motionless, 
“We drank too much. We quarrelled over the songs 
—yes, yes! That was it !’’ he murmured, nodding 
his head. 

The lieutenant peered into our faces. It was 
impossible to tell from his expression whether he 
believed my story. He picked up the package again 
and turned it over thoughtfully. A trickle of perspira- 
tion suddenly coursed over my cheek. I thought I 
was going to vomit. 

“So this parcel contains the manuscripts of new 
songs, eh ?”’ he remarked amiably. “‘Well, if you 
two want to take this matter further, it seems that 
this is more a case for the civil court than the police 
court. All I’m concerned with is that you don’t 
start scrapping in the streets and breaking the peace. 
You seem to have indulged in a fight in an empty 
street and caused nobody any inconvenience, so 
I’m inclined to overlook things this time. Now, 
“Mazzeltop’, we all know that you’re a ‘wild-man’, 
and I should think you are probably to blame. 
Will you promise to keep the peace from now on 
and settle this absurd affair amicably, or in a civil 
court ?”’ 

“Yes, Herr Lieutenant,” I gulped. “I promise !” 

‘And you ?” demanded the lieutenant, turning 
to the other prisoner. The little man nodded and 
made a queer noise in his throat. “Well, take your 
songs,’ exclaimed the officer. “‘And good night to 
you both. See them to the entrance, Feldwebel.” 
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The speaker threw the package to the little man, 
he being the original owner of the supposed 
“songs”. The owner was so dazed at the turn things 
had taken, feeling himself suddenly snatched from 
the very brink of the grave, that he was more or 
less oblivious to what was happening. I doubt if he 
even saw the parcel coming through the air. It 
struck him and fell at his feet. I stooped, picked it 
up, and tucked it firmly under my arm. The lieu- 
tenant chuckled. It didn’t matter to him which 
man had the songs as long as we did not fight 
about it. Too late, the little man realized what had 
happened. His face twitched and for an instant I 
thought he was going to hurl himself upon me. The 
Feldwebel beckoned us to the door. 

I knew the Feldwebel, for I had met him at the 
Kerkau Palast. I asked him if it would be possible 
to get a taxi. I wanted to avoid being alone with the 
little man. The Feldwebel went to ’phone for one, and 
my companion hung about for a few minutes in a 
dazed kind of way, saying nothing. Eventually he 
turned, bid us good night in an uncertain voice, and 
shambled off into the night. I never heard of him 
again. 

The events of that night had been a great shock 
to my system. For two nights I could not sleep and 
I felt extremely unwell. Edel told me I was literally 
as white as a sheet. W arrived to time and 
carried off the precious package. He was greatly 
tickled at my story, and told me I might really 
regard myself as initiated now. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HELPING THE BRITISH IN RUHLEBEN 


WAS still conducting the ‘‘Maikaifers’? Band 
and keeping in with my German military 
friends, so on the whole I was contriving to be 

passably useful. One morning in a cafe, a friend 
showed me a paragraph in a weird little paper called 
the League of Youth. It was printed in English and 
German, throughout the war. This paragraph hinted 
broadly that there was an Englishman in Berlin 
working, in the guise of a well-known Kapellmetster 
(band conductor), against Germany. There were 
quite a few people who knew perfectly well to whom 
this must refer. 

The British blockade was now beginning to make 
itself seriously felt. Food-shortage was gripping 
the country. Every article of diet was replaced by 
substitutes, and ‘‘Mangel-Wurzel’’ Month was 
proclaimed. It is astonishing to find the number of 
different foods for which mangel-wurzel can be 
dished up as substitute. We ate it as bread; we 
mixed ground mangel-wurzel with hot water and 
called it coffee. 

The street-lights in Berlin were curtailed to the 


minimum, and all theatres had to close at 10 p.m. 
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As in England, women worked everywhere and at 
every kind of job, even as navwvies and miners. Cars 
began to disappear from the streets, and the extra- 
ordinary sight of elephants, oxen, llamas, and camels 
from the Zoo drawing carts or carrying packs 
through the streets became commonplace ! 

Police-President von Jagow issued a proclama- 
tion that all foreign words appearing on public 
notices must disappear. The Hotel Westminster 
became the Hindehof, the Piccadilly Hotel, the 
Vaterland ; all “‘pattssertes’?> renamed themselves 
“‘keks” and all “chauffeurs” had to be addressed as 
“‘kraftwagenfuhrer”’. Everybody who owned a brass 
door-knob, or any other brass fittings, had to hand 
these over to the authorities and replace them with 
iron articles. Copper roofs and domes were stripped 
from Government and public buildings, and it 1s 
interesting to note that the only establishment 
allowed to keep its foreign name was the Cumber- 
land Hotel. The reason for this was that the father- 
in-law of the Kaiser’s only daughter was the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

Zeppelins used to manceuvre over Berlin a dozen 
at a time. One morning, in company with two 
American journalist friends, I found myself mixed 
up in a huge and angry demonstration of the women 
of the City of Berlin, in front of the Reichstag. 
They wanted their husbands back from the trenches 
and demanded decent food for their children. All 
classes of women were to be found in the mob. 
Large bodies of mounted police rode up and the 
crowds were scattered and driven from the square. 
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But what the women felt about the War must 
inevitably affect the morale of their men, and so 
seriously did the Government regard this outbreak 
that every newspaper throughout Germany was 
forbidden to make any mention of it. Two people 
whom I occasionally met at that time, who may 
perhaps remember me, were the Rev. Williams, the 
vicar of the English church in Berlin, and his sister. 
This church was allowed to stay open by special 
permission of the Kaiser—I suppose in memory of 
his many English associations. Mr. Williams, I 
think, was under the impression that I was an 
English-speaking Austrian; certainly not a 
Cockney ! 

I used to see Hersee almost every day, because 
we were working together. When he failed to appear 
for three days, I became anxious. A week passed 
with no word from him ; a fortnight ; a month. 
Hersee had disappeared into the blue ! I had heard 
of that happening to suspected persons before, and 
began to be horribly frightened. A week later I 
received an officially-censored letter in Hersee’s 
handwriting, from Ruhleben, the British civilian 
prison-camp. All he said was that he hoped I would 
go and see him soon, as American citizens were 
allowed to visit prisoner friends almost whenever 
they chose. 

There were about a thousand prisoners in 
Ruhleben, including a number of black men. They 
lived in the stables and outhouses on the old trotting- 
course, and the camp was run on military lines. I 
went to see Hersee that afternoon ; he was worn 
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to a shadow and moved about dragging one foot 
after the other. When I heard what he had been 
through I was not at all surprised. He had been 
routed out of bed at midnight by Secret Police who 
had discovered that he was an Englishman. The 
natural supposition was that he was a spy. 

I am convinced that the only reason I did not 
suffer the same fate was because I held an American 
passport. For a month Hersee lay in close confine- 
ment in Moabit Prison while awaiting court-martial 
as a spy. [he suspense had been frightful, for he was 
not told the evidence against him and thought 
that death was a certainty. He was brought out 
and court-martialled, but the prosecution could 
produce no evidence of espionage against him. 
They made it clear, however, that they considered 
him a spy. The court eventually ordered him to be 
interned. 

On the whole the Germans treated the prisoners 
extremely well at Ruhleben. The food, of course, 
was execrable, but one didn’t need to go to prison 
for vile food. I used to visit Hersee frequently after 
that and became great friends with many of the 
cheerful inmates, who, of course, thought me a 
good-natured Yankee. Every time I used to take 
the inmates of No. 10 Barrack Room, where Hersee 
was quartered, a bottle or two of something good. 

The Camp Captain at Ruhleben was Powell, a 
former cinematograph-man. He was frequently 
allowed out of the camp on various business con- 
nected with the prisoners. He used to act as a go- 
between for the prisoners, with Mr. Gerard, the 
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United States Ambassador, who did a great deal 
for them in his official capacity. Incidentally, in the 
guise of a good citizen of the U.S.A., I attended a 
very good pantomime, Cinderella (performed by 
the Ruhleben prisoners), with Dr. Gerard and the 
official American Embassy party. 

I think one of the cruellest measures taken 
against non-combatants and women, during the 
War, was one brought to my notice through mixing 
with the Ruhleben prisoners. Many Englishmen 
who had business appointments in Germany had 
married German girls before the War, and many 
Germans in England had married English girls. 
By marriage all these women assumed the national- 
ity of their husbands. When hostilities broke out, 
their husbands were interned, but the wives and 
their families, if any, were allowed to go back to 
their own parents. Then somebody had an idea that 
girls with interned husbands were a danger to the 
countries harbouring them. I do not know whether 
England first sent the English-born wives of interned 
Germans across to Germany, or if Germany set the 
ball rolling by transporting German-born wives of 
British husbands to England ; but suddenly batches 
of these wretched girls began to arrive in Berlin 
and London respectively, while their husbands 
remained prisoners. 

Imagine the feelings of a young wife, with small 
children, who is suddenly thrown alone into a hostile 
country where she knows nobody and is liable to 
be execrated as an enemy ! Many of the girls had 


never been to their husband’s native country before, 
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and did not know their husbands’ parents, with 
whom they were expected to live. It can be imagined 
that the arrival on the doorstep of a strange young 
woman of detested enemy stock, came as a great 
shock to the “‘in-laws’”’, and there were cases where 
the reception and subsequent treatment of the 
wives were far from warm. But I am glad to say 
that there were also cases in which English girls, 
dispatched to their German “in-laws’’, were treated 
with the greatest kindness, their families being 
brought up at their hosts’ expense. 

I had finished my morning rehearsal one day 
and had just reached the flight of stairs leading to 
our flat, when a sight met my eyes which made me 
stop dead and go hot and cold all over. Leaning 
against our doorpost was a German soldier with 
rifle and fixed bayonet! The man looked at me 
with entire lack of interest. He was sucking thought- 
fully at a pipe. He was stout, middle-aged, and wore 
spectacles. At that moment the familiar tones of 
Hersee talking to Edel on the other side of the half- 
open door, explained the situation. Lately Hersee 
had been allowed out of Ruhleben with Powell and 
a sentry, to carry out shopping commissions for the 
prisoners, but he had never visited us before. His 
guard on this occasion was a very placid member of 
the Landwehr, who was only too pleased to have a 
holiday from camp routine. 

Hersee had come out to buy prizes for the Ruh- 
leben Annual Sports. He said he had every inten- 
tion of making a night of it, and invited the guard to 
join him and celebrate. The German hooked his 
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cap on the end of his bayonet, leant his rifle against 
the wall, and joined us, wiping his heavy moustache 
in anticipation. 

Hersee wanted a Union Jack to hang up in 
camp, so Edel made one out of odd pieces of red, 
white, and blue rags. This flag was nailed up at 
Ruhleben on sports night and for some reason was 
unnoticed by the Germans for a couple of days. 
When it was discovered, the Kommandant was wild 
with fury. He thought the prisoners were making 
fun of him. He placed the whole camp on bread- 
and-water for three days ! 

Hersee intended to meet some of his lady friends 
that night, so he sent letters from our flat, instructing 
them to meet him at the Kerkau Palast. After the 
best dinner we could contrive in that time of semi- 
starvation, we set out for the Kerkau Palast, includ- 
ing the guard with fixed bayonet. The old veteran 
found that he knew several members of my band, 
and long before the evening was finished it was not 
a case of the guard looking after Hersee, but Hersee 
looking after the guard ! He became so “happy” that 
he insisted on singing “Rule, Britannia”, which he 
had learnt from the prisoners. It attracted a lot of 
attention and we felt rather uncomfortable. Eventu- 
ally the soldier became “paralytic” and we had to 
carry him out ; we folded him up in the corner of 
a taxi with Hersee’s purchases and got back to the 
camp in the early hours. This same guard subse- 
quently made himself useful on several occasions 
by carrying drinks from me into camp for Hersee, 
and on Boxing Day 1916, No. 10 Barrack Room 
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(and, incidentally, a good many German guards), 
got completely drunk, thanks to the ministrations 
of this good-natured soul ! 

One of the most interesting characters I met in 
Ruhleben was the ill-fated Captain Fryatt. There is, 
I believe, a good deal of doubt as to the exact cir- 
cumstances of his end, but I can give the true facts. 
Captain Fryatt, it will be remembered, was the 
British merchant skipper who saved his ship, the 
Harwich-Rotterdam Channel Packet Brussels, by 
charging and ramming a German U-boat which 
came to the surface to attack him. Fryatt was pre- 
sented with an inscribed gold watch by the Lords 
of the Admiralty ; at the time he was a hero and 
received enormous publicity. 

After this attack on the U-boat, Fryatt was a 
marked man. The Germans seemed to think that, 
because he was a merchant sailor, his action was a 
serious breach of nautical law. Orders were given 
to “get him’’, but for a long time without success. 
Eventually, in June 1916, the Brussels was captured 
off the Dutch coast by German destroyers, though 
when they towed the ship into Zeebrugge they had 
no idea they had caught the “notorious Fryatt”’. 
He and his crew were imprisoned first at Bruges and 
were then removed to Ruhleben, the Germans 
still having no idea that they held the wanted 
man. 

Fryatt settled down at Ruhleben and it looked 
as if, in spite of German threats, he was there for the 
duration. But one day, when standing near one of 
the German guards, he somehow dropped his 
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inscribed gold watch. Fryatt did not notice this, 
but the guard picked it up and was on the point of 
returning it when curiosity prompted him to look 
at the inscription. At one time this man had been 
a waiter in England and could read English. Instead 
of returning the watch, he showed it to his officer, 
and soon it lay on the Kommandant’s table. 

Shortly afterwards Fryatt was informed that his 
identity had been discovered. He was ordered to 
hold himself in readiness to proceed under armed 
escort to Bruges at the shortest notice. No further 
details were given. 

In appearance the Captain was a stocky, middle- 
aged man with a moustache ; a typical merchant 
skipper. He was quiet, and walked about the camp 
grounds by himself a great deal. I think most of the 
prisoners did not realize who he was until the dis- 
covery of the watch became known. When Fryatt 
received the order to prepare for departure, he took 
it very philosophically. He assured those around 
him, in his calm, rather soft voice, that he would 
never leave Bruges alive. He was right. On arrival 
he was court-martialled and shot. 

One night during the interval in my entertain- 
ment, one of my friends of the American Embassy 
circle asked me to come out into the corridor as he 
wished to speak to me alone. There was a queer, 
serious look in his eyes, and I followed him some- 
what apprehensively. A few people were coming in 
and leaving the Palast, but nobody seemed interested 
IN us. 

“Well ?” I said, my mouth rather dry. 
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He took out a cigar and lit it. Then he produced 
a letter from his pocket and handed it to me. 

‘Take a look at that,’ he exclaimed. ‘Guess 
that’ll make you sit up some ?” 

It certainly did ! The letter was in my mother’s 
handwriting. Since the War broke out she had heard 
nothing of me, because in my odd predicament, 
where I was posing as an American and spying at 
the same time, I naturally could not risk com- 
municating with English relatives. The German 
censorship on out-going mail was very severe. At 
last, in despair, my mother had written to the 
American Ambassador. She stated that she was the 
mother of an Englishman, Frank Groundsell, who 
had gone to Germany under the name of Frank 
Wagner, and that on the last occasion she had heard 
of him he was well-known in Berlin as “Mister 
Mazzeltop’”’. Would His Excellency kindly do his 
best to locate me for her ! 

‘“‘The person who gave me this thought maybe 
you'd prefer to deal with it yourself, before the old 
man got a look at it,” my American friend drawled. 
“Seems to me it’s a private affair between you and 
Moma. Say, Mazzeltop, P’d advise you to give her 
the tip pretty slick of what’s happened to her blue- 
eyed boy, else the lady may start writing around 
and doing some real damage !”’ 

“I certainly owe somebody a deep debt of 
gratitude for this,’ I murmured, wiping away 
perspiration from my forehead. “If the Ambassador 
had seen this and thought it his duty to hand it to 
the Germans, I should be a dead man now.” 
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“I guessed it might be that way,” he chuckled. 
“But don’t you ask me who got hold of that letter. 
I don’t know. You can thank your stars you’ve 
got friends in the American colony, buddie !” 

He went on to suggest that I should let him fix 
it for me. His idea was that a cable should be dis- 
patched, signed in non-committal fashion “American 
Embassy’’, somewhat as follows: ‘“‘Have located 
the man you name. He is in good health, but for 
the present business prevents him from visiting 
you. No cause for anxiety if he does not notify you 
of his whereabouts for considerable time.” 

When Mother received that cable she got a 
pretty good idea of the meaning between the lines. 
I was still in the land of the living—that was the 
great thing. From then on she kept quiet. 

Things in Berlin were now growing worse and 
worse, and the people were beginning to see that 
they had been bolstered up by reports of fictitious 
victories. Public spirit was sinking lower and lower. 
Butchers closed one by one, and we were reduced to 
buying meat at outrageous prices from our laundry- 
man. In order to obtain this I had to slink round in 
the early hours on my way home from the Kerkau 
Palast. I don’t know what the meat was, but it 
seemed even more unpleasant than goat’s meat, and 
had a most peculiar flavour ! 

Drinks were also becoming difficult to obtain, 
but there were two men who came round the cafés 
and restaurants selling wines and spirits quite cheaply. 
I tried some of this liquor and found it of such quality 
that I gave them a big order. There was no doubt 
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that the stuff had a real punch in it. All my guests 
were delighted with it, but I could not understand 
how the men contrived to let it go so cheaply. 

Then the truth got out. They were arrested on 
a charge of breaking into the city mortuaries at 
night and stealing casks of alcohol. The spirit is 
used there for a variety of purposes, and my 
imagination soon got busy. Talk about seeing 
snakes : the week after that discovery was a bad one 
for me ! 

All this time I was still considerably puzzled 
and worried by the man with the bald head, who 
still made no effort to approach me. I don’t remem- 
ber a night when I played in the Kerkau Palast 
that he was not there. Sometimes I did not see him 
during the course of the entertainment, but when 
I played the National Anthem and everybody stood 
up, his glittering bald pate was plain enough amongst 
the crowd. But if by any chance the Secret Police 
were becoming a little doubtful of my bona fides, a 
strange incident now happened which must have 
put me back into their good books. 

One night one of the waiters came to me during 
the entertainment and said that a gentleman in 
the audience would be honoured if the Kapellmerster 
would go down and take a glass of wine with him. 
Accordingly, when I had finished the number I 
was conducting, I followed the waiter to a table 
where two men and two rather exotic-looking girls 
were seated. 

The man who came forward to greet me was a 
distinguished individual in the most expensive 
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clothes, and wearing a gold-rimmed monocle. I 
thought he looked at me rather hard, as if he were 
taking my measure. He introduced himself as a 
Baron, and I had the feeling that he had invited me 
to his table for business rather than for a social 
occasion. When, after some minutes of trivial 
conversation, he began to disclose his object, I was 
not really surprised, although I was certainly as- 
tonished at the particular trend this took. 

“I understand that you are an American, 
“Mister Mazzeltop’ ?” murmured the monocled 
Baron. “You are a neutral, completely indifferent 
to the ambitions of either side, in this great struggle. 
I expect, also, that you are as willing to make 
money easily as most men, provided you do not 
soil your hands in doing to ?” 

“IT don’t entirely follow you . . .” I replied. 

“Well,” he smiled, “the matter is really quite 
simple. I am the senior confidential agent of the 
Air Ministry—the Intelligence Department, you 
understand ? These friends are of my staff.’ He 
leant across the table and spoke in a slow, quiet 
voice. “I shall be prepared, “Mister Mazzeltop’,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to offer the sum of two thousand marks 
if you will hand your passport as an American citizen 
into my keeping for three weeks.” 

He produced a bundle of official documents. 
“*My credentials,”’ he explained, “in case you wish 
to satisfy yourself of my bona fides. ‘Mister Mazzel- 
top’, I shall give you a guarantee that your passport 
will be returned to you inside the time stated.” 

I was thinking furiously. Was this man a decoy 
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of the Secret Police ? He certainly seemed to have 
genuine Government papers. Was I a suspected 
person, and was his role to trap me into an illegal 
action, and then under police cross-examination 
to drag out of me uluminating details about my 
other activities ? 

“IT should like to think this over for twenty-four 
hours before I go any farther,” I told him. 

‘“‘Naturally, ‘Mister Mazzeltop’,” he remarked 
cordially. ‘“We shall be in the Palast at about this 
time tomorrow night, as near this table as possible. 
Come and tell us your decision then. The two 
thousand marks will be ready for you.” 

I went home both worried and frightened. Only 
those who have had experience of espionage can 
understand the frenzies of anxiety, the feeling of 
utter loneliness, which can descend upon one. That 
was one of my sleepless nights. 

D——,, still in his uniform as an air-officer, 
called at the flat next morning. I told him about the 
incident of the previous night. 

“The obvious thing for you to do,” he said 
without the slightest hesitation, “is to go to the 
nearest Police Revier and tell them of the affair. 
If these people really are of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, the fact will be verified and you will appear 
as a very pro-German American, anxious to assist 
them on all occasions. In that case let them have 
your passport and pocket the cash. They won’t be 
able to do much harm with it if you warn us, 
because we can have them watched from the instant 
they pass the frontier. On the other hand, if these 
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people are Secret Police who are out to trap you, 
you will have checkmated them. But there is just 
a chance that they may be neither one nor the 
other,”’ he went on. “‘At the present time of unrest 
there are some queer characters running loose 
about Germany ; with ideas and aims even queerer 
than themselves. In this case, also, you will be put- 
ting yourself in the good books of the police by 
giving them information.” _ 

As soon as D had left I went round to the 
Revier and made a full statement. They seemed 
puzzled and interested, and complimented me on 
doing the proper thing. They told me to do nothing 
and to wait at home until they had put through in- 
quiries. Half an hour later they rang me up. The 
Baron and his friends had never been heard of at 
the Air Ministry. Their official papers must be 
stolen or forged ! 

A police-officer came round to visit me in the 
afternoon. He told me that my floor at the Palast 
that night would hold a large number of Secret 
Police. I was not to leave the stage until I saw my 
friend the Baron and his party. Then I was to 
proceed straight to their table, and this would be 
the signal for the arrest to be made. 

But the party did not make their appearance 
at the Kerkau Palast. I have no idea what was 
the cause that prompted them to keep away, but 
there was consternation among the Secret Police. 
I think some of them thought I was trying to 
be funny. An order was given that special police 
were to keep an eye on the guests on my floor of the 
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Palast for a week. I naturally had to keep my back 
to the audience most of the time, but Edel (who had 
seen the Baron and his party on the previous occa- 
sion) watched for me. 

For three nights nothing happened ; on the 
fourth, Edel sent up a note. The Baron and his 
party had just entered. Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw them take a table. A few moments later I 
finished the piece we were playing and hurried 
down to greet them. I arrived at their table simul- 
taneously with half a dozen grim-visaged Secret 
Policemen. They were bustled out of the door, 
protesting violently. 

Although these people were Germans, it trans- 
pired that they were dangerous Communist agents 
whom the police had been trying to run to earth 
for some time. The Communism which later brought 
about the Revolution and ended the War, was at 
that time getting a grip of Germany. Had I known 
what the aims of these people really were, I suppose 
I should have helped them to the utmost, since their 
object was to end the War as quickly as possible. 

Comic stage stuff was now getting a trifle 
unsuitable to the mentality of Berliners. Instead of 
a “marche eccentrique’ they wanted a “marche 
macabre’. ‘That was hardly in my line. Then, very 
suddenly, all amusements in Berlin were barred by 
order. Josef Konig told me with tears in his eyes 
that he had got to close down the Kerkau Palast. 

Konig recommended me to the notice of a 
certain Mynheer Max van Gelder of Holland. I 
had entertained a number of well-known Dutch 
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artistes whom Gelder had previously sent to Berlin, 
and I had been photographed in the centre of a 
group of them. On the strength of this, Konig 
submitted my name to an English proprietor in 
Rotterdam, Mr. William Hitchin of the ‘“‘Gebouw 
Voorkunsten und Wetenschapen”’ (The Building of 
Art and Knowledge—heaven knows why ; it had 
been an indoor skating-rink !). This was the largest 
house of entertainment in the port at the time, and 
I received a most satisfying contract from Mr. 
Hitchin. Now that my employment in Berlin had 
perforce to cease, this move to Holland seemed to 
be a sound one. As far as I could see at that time, 
as an American citizen I should be able to move 
freely between Germany and Holland. In that 
supposition I was wrong, however, as I was to 
discover the very day after signing my contract 
with Mr. Hitchin. What I had done was certainly 
providential, both for my skin and for the success of 
my future work ! 

Several of my American friends called on me one 
morning. They advised me to clear out of Germany 
as quickly as possible, because in a few weeks the 
United States would definitely be at war with 
her ; and I noticed that, whether or no my action 
had recommended me in the eyes of the police, 
the bald-headed man still continued his nightly 
visits to the Palast ! 

One night Edel and I had gone to bed. It 
was about three in the morning when there came 
a series of sharp rings on our door-bell. Somebody 
- seemed in a desperate hurry. Police were a good 
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deal in our mmds in those last days, and Edel at 
once got it into her head that this was a raid. She 
begged me not to answer the ring. I certainly didn’t 
want to, but to ignore the summons would hardly 
help matters. 

When I opened the door W staggered in 
like a drunken man. He was in a terrible state. His 
usually rubicund face was white, drawn, and there 
was stubble on his chin. He swayed into the sitting- 
room, sank into a chair, and buried his face in his 
hands. After a minute he pulled himself together 
and asked for something to drink. He swallowed 
three double whiskies one after the other without 
speaking, then lit a cigarette shakily. 

“Well,” he said at last, in a perfectly controlled 
voice, “‘they’ve got me at last. My number is up. 
I shall never get out of Germany alive... .” 

‘“‘What has happened... ?” 

“TI passed through the frontier posts without 
question, as an American commercial-traveller,”’ 
he explained ; “but in the dining-car on the train I 
met some German civilians who seemed very friendly 
and treated me to a good many drinks. I think 
they must have put something in them, because I 
returned to my carriage in a kind of coma, with my 
legs feeling like lead. The compartment was empty 
and I lay there in a semi-daze, neither awake nor 
asleep. Suddenly I was conscious that other people 
had come in. Then I knew that someone was going 
through my pockets. After that I don’t remember 
anything at all. I awoke in the morning, lying on my 
face on the floor, All the papers had gone from my 
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suit-case and my pockets, except these two in an 
inside pocket, which they apparently missed. That 
was a lucky stroke, because only these two give 
away anyone beside myself.” 

He threw one of the packets into the fire ; the 
other he handed to me. “‘See that this is returned to 
D—— at the earliest opportunity,” he continued. 
*““When I arrived in Berlin I knew at once I was 
being followed to my hotel. I was trapped. There 
was nothing to do except wait for them to pounce. 
The frontier would certainly be closed to me. I 
stayed in my room at the hotel all day, and I could 
see from my window that a number of watchers 
relieved each other outside. Perhaps they hesitated 
to arrest me, because they wanted time to examine 
the documents they had found. Then it occurred 
to me that the package I have given you ought to 
be returned to D——. He will know what to do 
with it. 

‘Accordingly, tonight,” he ran on, “I slipped 
out of my room and down the fire-escape at the end 
of the corridor, into a yard. I believe I have given 
them the slip for the moment, but they are bound 
to get me unless I can manage to reach the frontier 
on foot and escape somewhere between the posts.” 

W asked for writing-paper and, sitting 
down, wrote a letter to his wife. Without showing a 
trace of emotion, he begged me to see that it reached 
her, through a certain channel, as soon as possible. 
Then he said he would like to say good-bye to Edel. 
I called my wife, and he wrung both our hands. 
Then he went away, almost jauntily. So far as I 
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know, nobody has ever heard of W since that 
night. He certainly never reached Holland. The 
sudden and total disappearance of a victim was a 
favourite trick of the German counter-espionage 
during the War. 


CHAPTER IX 


ESCAPE TO HOLLAND 


T was now time for me to make arrangements 

for my trip to Holland, and in view of recent 

happenings I was not sorry to be leaving Berlin. 
I presented myself at the Foreign Office for per- 
mission to leave: that was simple. But when I 
mentioned Edel and the dog, they suddenly changed 
face. I was asked to wait and was left alone for half 
an hour. Then the official came back. Neither my 
wife nor the dog could be granted a permit. Appar- 
ently they wished to hold her for the present, as a 
kind of guarantee of my good conduct after leaving 
Germany. Perhaps they wanted to eat my bull 
terrier. At all events, I never saw him after I left. 

It was a terrible blow. But there seemed nothing 
to do but submit and hope that the War would end 
speedily if the United States joined the Allies. If I 
did not get into Holland quickly, I should be 
interned as an enemy alien in one of the prison 
camps. 

Edel took the sad news better than I had ex- 
pected. She said that what made it bearable was 
that in Holland my life would at least be safe— 


a belief which was somewhat optimistic. But it 
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seemed terrible to leave Edel behind in this silent, 
starving city. My American passport with a 
Dutch visa was sent to me, and there was no further 
reason for delay. Edel and I set out sadly for the 
Baknhof Friedrichstrasse. The moonlight shone on 
a Berlin buried beneath an undulating surface of 
snow from four to six feet deep. We travelled in a 
wooden sledge drawn by an aged horse with skele- 
ton ribs. Another sledge followed with my baggage 
and theatrical “props”. Taxis had long ago ceased 
to function owing to the petrol shortage. The going 
in the roadway was terrible, for there were no 
street cleaners, and everyone we passed seemed to 
slink about in the shadows. Semi-starvation was 
destroying their vitality and self-respect. 

When the train reached the frontier at Bentheim 
we were all turned out on the platform and after a 
comparatively cursory examination the others were 
told they could proceed. I was left standing on the 
platform, when the train moved out of the station. 
“The frontier guard wishes to make a special 
examination of your baggage,”’ a pompous official 
with a bristling moustache informed me. I must 
content myself to remain for twenty-four hours. 
The idea did not disturb me because I had nothing 
incriminating which could be discovered, and into 
the bargain the food was much better here than in 
Berlin. I had several good square meals ; I suppose 
most of it was smuggled in from Holland. 

Evidently some report about me must have been 
sent from Berlin: somebody suspected that all 
might not be as it seemed. My theatrical trunk— 
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full of wigs, moustaches, beards, and such-like— 
caused much consternation. Apparently the officials 
had not been given details about my occupation, 
for the fat Teuton sergeant who opened the trunk 
looked for a minute as if he were going to blow up. 
He seemed to be under the impression that he had 
trapped a master spy complete with his disguises ! 

I was stripped. The linings of all my clothes were 
unstitched and searched. The men were certainly 
experts at their job, for no possible hiding-place was 
overlooked, and they discovered many which my 
dull wits would never have thought of inventing. 
Finally I was taken naked into a wooden shed, 
where a mournful-looking private with bandy legs 
scrubbed me from head to foot with several different 
kinds of chemicals. Apparently there had been a 
scare recently that spies were passing through with 
invisible writing on their bare backs ! For thorough- 
ness commend me to the Teuton ! 

Then came the worst part of the business. I was 
taken before a Hauptmann and underwent a long 
and searching cross-questioning. As long as I kept 
my nerve there was little danger, but the difficulty 
was to keep perpetually on the alert. A few contra- 
dictions, and I might have given them a clue which 
would have led to a revelation of the whole of my 
proceedings in Germany. Inwardly I was quaking, 
but I told myself it was the last lap, and that helped 
me through. 

My first emotion when the train steamed into 
Dutch territory was a wonderful sensation of 
freedom, though, like Edel, I was more than a trifle 
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optimistic in this. I cannot describe my feelings at 
sitting down to a meal of fresh meat and real white 
bread. I thought of poor Edel in our flat in Berlin. I 
saw long queues of thin, pale-faced Berliners 
resigned to wait patiently for hour after hour. I 
thought of meal-times in Berlin when we had sat 
down to something that looked like a linseed 
poultice and washed it down with a disinfectant 
alleged to be coffee. 

When I had settled into my hotel in Rotterdam 
I went to dine with my new employer, Mr. Hitchin. 
He had invited several well-known members of the 
British colony and their wives to meet me, including 
Mr. Shepherd, the War Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, and Jimmy Dunn of the Daily Mail. 
There was also a captain of one of the Channel 
Packets there, Crossby ; and on hearing me rave 
about the glorious food, he asked me if there was any 
particular English delicacy he could procure for me. 

“Yes,” I told him. “I should like a pair of 
kippers, please. No—make it a couple of pairs !”’ 

Early next morning he sent me up a large box- 
ful of them. After so long a time, they brought the 
tears to my eyes. I also called on Max van Gelder, | 
the impresario who had arranged my engagement 
at Rotterdam. I told van Gelder that my chief 
trouble at the moment was that I had a wife “in 
pawn” in Berlin and was very worried as to when I 
was going to see her again. He did not hesitate for 
a minute. 

“I think I can arrange that little difficulty quite 
easily,” he smiled. “Give me your wife’s maiden 
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name and [ will have a ‘spoof’ contract as a dancer 
made out to her from a Dutch firm. The Germans 
frequently allow their artistes to play in Holland, 
and they will let this go through as a matter of 
routine, without examination. They will never 
connect your wife with the contract at all until she 
is safely out of the country.” 

A week later Edel joined me ; she had experi- 
enced no difficulties whatever at the frontier. 

Mr. Hitchin was a Yorkshireman. He had 
originally come out to Holland to organize the first 
skating-rink in Rotterdam, but when the craze for 
roller-skating had died he had seen possibilities in 
the site and, with hundreds of coloured electric 
lights, palms, and boarding, had converted it into a 
vast restaurant and dance resort. There were 
several bars along its length and a stage at one end, 
where I was to work with my orchestra. That was 
the restaurant end where all the wealth and fashion 
of Rotterdam gathered nightly ; but about the 
middle of the building the character of the place 
suddenly changed. It became a more or less rowdy 
dance hall for the sailors of the port and poorer folk 
in general. A bevy of young women had attached 
themselves to that part of the establishment, and 
this was the cause of frequent battles. The ladies 
preferred the foreign patrons of the dance to their 
own countrymen, because the former proved more 
lucrative prizes—hence international complications. 

To suit my new situation I now became “Myn- 
heer Masseltof, the Globe-Trotting Conductor’, 
and my orchestra was a mixture of Dutchmen, 
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Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, Italians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and one Armenian. The fact that their 
countries were at death-grips with one another out- 
side the borders of Holland did not worry them in 
the least. The ‘“‘Masseltof’? Orchestra was always 
the soul of harmony. Like the Berliners, the Dutch 
had never seen anything like me before, and I 
realized I was going to be as successful in Holland 
as I had been in Germany. 

It was during these early days in Holland that I 
was engaged by a big Dutch illustrated newspaper, 
Het Leven (The Life), to carry out a gigantic April 1 
hoax as a publicity stunt. My partner in this venture 
was a celebrated comedian, Maupie Stahl, one of 
those with whom I had been photographed in 
Berlin. It was announced that on April 1 twenty 
German Zeppelins would pass over Holland recon- 
noitring likely landing-grounds, and that these 
would be sighted over Rotterdam before noon. 

Equipped with large telescopes with tripod 
attachments, camp-stools, and note-books, Stahl and 
I settled ourselves on the Coolstngel just outside the 
great windmill. Staff photographers of the news- 
paper lurked in the vicinity. When we started at 
II a.m. to sweep the skies with our telescopes, 
pausing every now and again to confer and scribble 
notes, there were very few people taking the air ; 
but we had not been star-gazing ten minutes before 
we found ourselves magnets to an ever-growing 
circle of humanity. 

At 11.30 the entire Coolsingel was black with 
excited men, women, and children ; every face 
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turned to the skies. At 11.45 a strong body of 
mounted police arrived to take charge of the crowd, 
but they, too, quickly forgot about the people and 
sat on their horses with their eyes glued to the clouds. 
Amid this tense excitement we packed up and went 
home to lunch. The crowds continued to grow, 
more police arrived to keep order, and meanwhile 
Het Leven photographers had not been idle. 

Next morning the hoax was disclosed with the 
names and photographs of its perpetrators. Het 
Leven published a page of photographs, the first one 
showing us alone with our telescopes at 11 a.m., and 
the others of the ever-growing throng with the times 
at which these were taken marked underneath. It 
was excellent publicity both for Het Leven and 
*“Mynheer Masseltof”’. 

Holland at that time was overflowing with 
foreigners from all countries, friend and foe. “Het 
Gebouw’’ was full of Dutch and German secret- 
service men, spies, mysterious internationalists 
whom nobody seemed to know anything about, 
and rich refugees. These last were mainly swarthy, 
black-bearded Polish Jews, most of whom seemed 
to possess little leather bags of diamonds which 
they bartered and played with and tossed about 
in the most matter-of-fact way in the restaurants. 

I was soon to learn that Germany had not for- 
gotten me. One morning at our hotel a visiting-card 
was brought to me. A German gentleman by the 
name of Vogel wished to see me on private business ! 
The man who entered was a big, powerful, florid 
fellow. Across his cheeks were livid duelling-scars 
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ear, but quite evidently he was an aristocrat. After 
he had taken a chair at my invitation he sat back 
for a full minute, squinting at me with sharp, piggy 
eyes, while he stroked a cigar meditatively. I could 
see that he was sizing me up ; indeed, he made no 
effort to hide this. He was being blatantly rude, and 
I found myself disliking this gross Teuton very much. 

““Mr. ‘Masseltof’,” he rasped, ‘we are very 
interested in you.” 

““Whom do you mean by ‘we’, Herr Vogel ?” I 
asked. From the manner of his beginning it struck 
me that this fellow must be a clumsy customer. He 
ignored my question. 

“IT have been told, Mr. ‘Masseltof’,” Vogel 
continued, “‘that you are married to a German lady, 
that you have lived in Berlin for several years with 
a great circle of German friends, and that you are 
very pro-German in your sympathies.” 

‘That isso . . .”’ I told him. 

“‘Then, if you are prepared to help Germany, 
Mr. ‘Masseltof,’ we will pay you liberally. We have 
work which you, and nobody but you, could carry 
through successfully. Should you take this on it will 
most certainly be worth your while.” 

I seemed to have heard something of this sort 
before. 

‘Perhaps you would be good enough, Herr 
Vogel, to inform me just whom you represent.’’ 

There was a pause. He bit the end off the cigar, 
spat, and then lit it. “I am the Director of German 
Counter-Espionage in Holland,” he answered. 
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“Then I understand you wish me to work for 
the German Secret Service ?” 

“Ves,” 

‘“‘What do you wish me to do 2?” I said. “I am 
not sure, from what you have hinted, whether you 
wish me to undertake a single job or work as a 
regular member of the Service.” 

‘‘What we have in mind would be a long job. 
You may call yourself a regular member, if it 
pleases you. As to the special work, I would like you 
to meet Herr X . This gentleman, who gener- 
ally prefers to keep in the background, is behind 
me in the direction of German counter-espionage 
in this country. I believe that he has met you. At 
all events he saw your capabilities during his last 
visit here, and now knows a great deal about you. 
Perhaps you would care to lunch with us at “Het 
Gebouw”’ tomorrow ? It was the idea of Herr X 
to employ you, and he would like to speak to you 
himself.” 

“I shall be delighted, Herr Vogel,” I assured 
him, shaking his pudgy hand. “I admit that I am 
extremely interested in the matter which you have 
just put before me.” 

Interested was the right word ; but I hoped the 
fat Vogel would not translate the same meaning 
into the word “‘interested”’ as I gave to it in my 
own mind. He strode out looking rather satisfied 
with himself. 

When I approached the luncheon table at “Het 
Gebouw”’ next day, I saw a man sitting with Vogel. 
He glanced me over with very sharp eyes when 
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Vogel introduced me. His voice was quiet and he 
spoke in a precise manner. I noticed that Herr 
Vogel lost a lot of his bluster in the presence of 
this man, and the tones of his voice also became 
subdued, but until the meal was half over we 
talked about nothing in particular. A course had 
just been cleared away when Herr X took! up 
the wine bottle and refilled my glass. Then he 
spun a table-knife in his fingers and eyed me 
intently. 

“Mr. ‘Masseltof’, ” he began, “‘I have been told 
by Herr Vogel that when he called upon you 
yesterday you expressed a good deal of interest in 
the proposition that the German Counter-Espionage 
Department might put up to you——”’ 

“That is true,”’ I replied, “but you must tell me 
what you have in mind before I can say anything 
further.” 

“Very well ; we won’t beat about the bush. I 
want you, Mr. ‘Masseltof’, to go to England. There, 
at a certain large seaport, you will take over the 
conductorship of an English orchestra. You will be 
known as the popular American conductor from 
Holland and Chicago. Perhaps you will tour the 
country with your orchestra, if my Department 
wishes you to do so ; but at first you will endeavour 
to obtain and forward by certain channels such 
information as you will be instructed to collect.” 

‘This English orchestra,” I broke in—“how is it 
to be arranged that I am to conduct it ?” 

“That is not your affair,” he countered. ““You 
can take it from me that the matter will be arranged 
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satisfactorily. All you have to do is to go to England 
to conduct it.” 

“‘What English seaport am I to visit?” I 
questioned. 

“I do not propose to answer that question at the 
present state of our negotiations,”’ he informed me 
quietly. 

“If I were to fall in with what you suggest, I 
should be taking my life in my hands,” I pointed 
out. “I do not, therefore, propose to give you any 
answer until I have had time to think the matter 
over very carefully. In any case, for some little time 
to come I have commitments in Holland which I 
shall have to carry out.” 

“‘That is quite understandable,” he agreed. “I 
accept what you say.”’ Then after a pause he added: 
“I think I should tell you, Mr. ‘Masseltof’, that we 
are willing to bid high for your services. I consider 
that there is nobody so well suited to our purpose as 
you in the role of popular comic conductor.” 

“Exactly, Herr X——,” I acquiesced. “‘I believe 
I could make myself useful as a spy. But, as I said, 
I must have time to make up my mind.” 

We parted soon after in a friendly spirit, agreeing 
to keep in close touch with one another. To do so 
would be particularly easy, as my nine-months’ 
contract at “Het Gebouw’’ would soon be up and I 
was to take up work at “Nieuwe Karseboom” (‘The New 
Cherry Tree) in Amsterdam, where the German 
counter-espionage had its headquarters. 

As D—— had a flat in Amsterdam, which was 
his headquarters, I wrote asking him to come to see 
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me as soon as he returned from the “‘trip”’ which I 
knew he was taking at the moment. A fortnight 
later he arrived. During the interval I met 
Vogel on several occasions ; each time he had 
seemed more enthusiastic about my taking on the 
job. D—— agreed with me when he heard of 
Herr X ’s proposal : the thing to do was to try 
and lead Herr X and Vogel “‘up the garden 
path” for as long as possible without committing 
myself, in the hopes of learning something useful. 
D—— reminded me, however, that the German 
Secret Service had a reputation for causing those 
whom they disliked to disappear very suddenly, and 
enumerated a number of instances of this, which 
made my blood run cold. I must go very warily ! 
Amsterdam welcomed me with open arms. De 
Telegraf, one of Holland’s big newspapers, came out 
with a long article about “‘Mynheer Masseltof’’, a 
small bit of which I will translate because I think 


it was amusing. 


Don’t think he is mad ; it’s you that are mad—he is the 
only sane one—we could tell that by the way he conducted 
Lohengrinand Tannhduser.... Of course, he’s not an American— 
he’s a German—only a German has that Wagner tempo sense— 
so we let ourselves be made crazy and went and saw him. ... 


The whole article was eulogistic, although it did 
hint that there was no good reason why I should be 
allowed by the authorities to pose as an American 
when I was a German! Since Edel and I knew very 
little Dutch, and English would not carry us far, 
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we normally talked German, and the quality of this 
naturally caused some astonishment. 

One afternoon while we were shopping a 
feeling suddenly came over me that we were being 
followed. I told Edel, and we crossed the road and 
stood looking into a shop window. The street was 
fairly narrow but there was a good number of 
people about. One man loitered at a shop opposite, 
though that might mean nothing. We repeated this 
manoeuvre five times as we progressed down the 
street. Each time we did so the same man appeared 
to be interested in a shop opposite. 

‘I’m sick of this,’”’ I burst out. “I don’t care if 
that wretched fellow is Chief of the Dutch Police ! 
I’m going to ask him what the devil he thinks he’s 
sneaking after us for.”’ 

Edel tried to stop me. The fellow was now 
talking earnestly with another man, both with their 
faces to the plate-glass. I was just stepping off the 
pavement with clenched fists and chin in the air, 
when they turned. 

I did not get any farther. I just swung round in 
my stride and found myself hurrying off down the 
street, with my heart pounding and my tongue dry. 
Presently an astonished Edel caught me up. I 
could not swear to it, but the man who had been 
following us seemed to me to have the face and 
figure of the man with the bald head in Berlin. He 
was wearing a hat. It was a bad shock, but of course 
all one could do was to hope for the best ! 

It was not long before Edel realized that the 
man to whom our mysterious tracker had been 
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talking was now following us in his place. He 
continued to do so until we had almost reached 
home. By that time I had regained my courage. I 
turned round unexpectedly, walked straight up to 
him and addressed him as I had intended to address 
the other man. He was taken aback for a second, 
then he said politely that it was not his business to 
give an explanation, but that if we wanted one we 
had better come to the police headquarters and 
bring our papers. 

We did so. We stayed there for two and a half 
hours, talking in circles with various officials who 
were polite, but by no means cordial. Our papers 
were examined with minute care and with the help 
of a microscope to ascertain that they were not 
faked. When they ushered us out into the street at 
the close of the examination, we had no more idea 
of why we had been followed than when we entered 
the office. After that there were several occasions 
on which we had good reason to think we were 
being kept under observation by both Dutch and 
German Secret Police. Still, it was no good worrying, 
for one had to go on living until somebody thought 
it their duty to take decisive steps. 

If the Dutch police did not take to me too kindly, 
the good Amsterdamers certainly did their best to 
lionize me. Dutchmen smoke a lot of cigars, and I 
had the very great honour of finding that a new 
brand, “The Masseltof Cigar”, was decorating the 
shop window of every tobacconist in Amsterdam. 
My face was depicted on the gilded band ! Soon this 
cigar was on sale in every tobacconist’s shop. I 
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once tried one. Perhaps I don’t appreciate a good 
cigar, but I couldn’t help wondering why the 
city hadn’t risen and lynched me. A ridiculous 
song was also written, which was very quickly 
being sung and whistled in the streets, as the tune 
was catchy. The chorus ran as follows : 


O——Masseltof—the Jewel of the Ladies, 

O——I must have you always by me. 

O——Masseltof, you are so affectionate and nice, 

You spring to me over the piano like a bird coming 
out of its cage ! 


Another song about me also went the rounds. I 
was invited one evening by the celebrated William 
Mengelberg and his fellow conductor, Keugeroth, 
to conduct the Dutch Symphony Orchestra. They 
had been spectators of my eccentric performances, 
and, as I was caricaturing both of them, they were 
interested. Amsterdam was in two minds as to what 
was going to happen on this memorable occasion, 
when “‘Masseltof’’ was to conduct a famous classical 
orchestra, but I came through with flying colours, 
conducting a purely classical programme which I 
had memorized for the occasion. 

By this time I had a repertoire of over one 
thousand five hundred pieces of music, every one of 
which I conducted from memory. And a feature of 
my show at the “New Cherry Tree’ was to invite 
the members of the audience to call for any number 
from grand opera downwards, and promptly give a 
rendering of whatever was shouted out. 

From time to time I had been seeing Herr X—— 
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and Vogel (more often Vogel), and they had been 
persistent in coaxing me to make a decision. How 
to put them off much longer was becoming a serious 
worry ; moreover, I had been unable to learn any- 
thing of real value from them. I think the brazen- 
voiced Vogel might have been encouraged into 
letting out something interesting, for he was a 
bragger by nature ; but the shadow of the steely- 
eyed Herr X was quite evidently over his 
shoulder, and, except on one or two occasions when 
he forgot himself so far as to let slip hints, he could 
not be drawn. 

At last Herr X and Vogel began to suspect 
that I was not altogether what I seemed. At all 
events, one summer’s night when I was not on duty 
at the ““New Cherry Tree” they invited me to join 
them in a few drinks at the Rembrandt Bar. Always 
in the hope that I might get something out of them, 
I accepted. I will admit we had quite a number of 
drinks, but I had not been a popular conductor for 
nothing ; I was expected to mingle with patrons 
and drink at their invitation, and in those days I 
could stand up to most men in any alcoholic 
competition. Maybe they doctored my drinks ; it 
would have been very simple. By the end of the 
evening I was still on my feet, but with only a hazy 
idea of what was going on around me. I remember 
that they agreed to see me safely home, and seemed 
very jovial as they helped me out of the entrance. 

The next thing that I remember was waking up 
in bed at four o’clock the next afternoon. My head 
had a little hell of its own inside, besides which both 
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it and my face were swathed in bandages. My knees, 
shins, and wrists were also heavily bandaged. My 
evening clothes, which lay on a chair beside me, 
were smothered in dust and badly torn. 

At an early hour that morning it appeared that 
a gendarme, patrolling in the Vondel Park on the 
outskirts of Amsterdam, stumbled on a battered 
figure propped up unconscious against a tree-trunk. 
He called a man who was passing to help him carry 
the injured stranger to the police-station, and it so 
happened that this passer-by was the printer who 
did all the programmes and bills for the “New 
Cherry Tree’’. When my face had been washed he 
recognized “Mynheer Masseltof’’, and took me 
home in a taxi. My money, handkerchief, watch, 
were still on me, but my note-case, as well as all 
loose papers, had disappeared. There was, of course, 
nothing that gave any clue about myself. 

The police surgeon who attended me said that 
from the nature of the injuries it looked as if I had 
been thrown out of a moving car on to a road sur- 
faced with sharp stones and then been dragged 
along on my knees clinging to something, pre- 
sumably the back of a car, until I had eventually 
tumbled forward on my face in the dirt with my 
arms outstretched. 

When I was carried in, Edel thought I was dead, 
but actually I was not even badly hurt. In fact, I 
hobbled to the “New Cherry Tree”’ on the following 
night, climbed somehow on to the stage, and con- 
ducted my band. It must have been a funny sight, 
but it was a rather painful affair for me, for I was 
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terribly stiff all over. Probably it did me a world of 
good ! 

Of course, my adventure was given a great deal 
of publicity ; it was called a mysterious accident. 
Two days afterwards I received a letter from 
Herr X . He wrote that he was horrified to 
learn from the papers of the terrible experience I 
had gone through. He was deeply sorry that in a 
sense it was his fault. When Vogel and he had helped 
me out of the Rembrandt, he explained, a rowdy 
mob of young men from a neighbouring café had 
swept past and I had got mixed up with them in 
the excitement. They had been unable to find me 
again in the darkness. I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of Vogel again, and I think he was away ,from 
Amsterdam for some time. At all events the next 
I heard of him was that he had been shot dead 
one night in the Restaurant Gambrinus while 
intoxicated ! 

I thought this was the end of my connection 
with Herr X——,, but I was wrong. For a long 
time he made no further attempts to meet me after 
the “‘mysterious accident’”’, but one night, when 
we had returned after the show and were having 
supper, Edel, who was sitting facing the window, 
quietly observed : 

“Frank, don’t look at the window—a pair of 
eyes are watching me from underneath the blind ; 
pretend to go out and fetch something.”’ 

I was out of the front door like a flash, with a 
stout wooden walking-stick in my hand. Silhouetted 
in the moonlight was a man standing by a bicycle 
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and peering in at the window. I seized his coat-tails 
and he crashed to the ground with a yell of dismay, 
with the bicyle on top of him. He let out a stream of 
German oaths, and his hat fell off. The moon 
illumined a shining bald head ! I don’t know whose 
bald head it was—but it was a bald head ! I was 
tired of bald heads, they gave me a weak feeling in 
the knees. Bristling with fury I brought up my cane. 
I thought of that glistening pate as a horrible kind 
of egg which I wanted to smash. I brought the cane 
down once and the man leapt to his feet, yelled an 
oath, and fled like lightning down an alley-way. I 
didn’t follow, but lit a match and examined the 
bicycle. It had been made by a German firm. I used 
that bicycle myself during the remainder of my 
time in Holland and found it extremely useful ! 

Although it 1s not quite incidental to my story, I 
think it may interest readers to hear of the ““Timber 
Town Follies”, since it was at this time that I saw 
their most excellent entertainment. The “Timber 
Town Follies’ was an all-male revue company 
formed from the men of Churchill’s Naval Brigade, 
which had been driven into Holland from Antwerp 
at the beginning of the War. The men were housed 
in a collection of wooden huts known as ““Timber 
Town’’. This all-male revue was so excellent that 
the Dutch allowed it to tour the leading theatres of 
the country without guards. 

It was at this time, too, that I was joined by one 
of my old Berlin orchestra leaders. B—— had been 
conscripted into the German Army with his class, 
but soldiering did not appeal to him at all. He knew 
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that I was conducting an orchestra in Amsterdam, 
having procured my address from Josef Konig, so 
he wrote asking if I would take him on as leader of 
my Amsterdam band if he deserted and escaped 
across the frontier. I replied that I should be 
delighted to see him—he was a very capable 
musician—but that I didn’t advise him to try 
deserting. Deserters generally finished up with a 
bullet in them. Hence there was nobody more 
astounded than I when, three weeks later, B—— 
came to call on me, complete with wife. He used in 
the old days to be a fat fellow whom we had nick- 
named “Bulletje blutwurst’”? (Fat Black Pudding), but 
now he was a skeleton ; albeit a happy one. 

““My dear fellow,” I said, “I can see that you’ve 
been through a terrible time in making your 
escape. Come and have a good meal.” 

“Pll willingly do that! he answered. “But 
you're wrong in thinking I had a rough time in 
getting away. It was the simplest thing in the world. 
I’m thin because we’re all thin in the trenches now. 
There’s no food. How did I escape ? I’ll tell you ; a 
fellow in my unit gave me the tip. First of all you 
apply for furlough ; well, I did that and was granted 
it. Then I took the train to Westphalia, and at 
Hachen near the Dutch frontier my wife met me 
with civilian clothes. Then we came up to the 
frontier and across the strip of Holland by the tram- 
way, Jumping off en route in Dutch territory. 
Nobody wanted to stop us.” 

For a long time now it had been obvious to me 
that somewhere there was a weak spot in the rigid 
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Dutch-German frontier control, otherwise certain 
uninvited visitors, who undoubtedly did move regu- 
larly between one country and another without 
passing through the frontier posts, could not 
possibly have carried on their business. I had also 
been surprised at the numbers of German military 
deserters who were working in Holland. The dis- 
closure I had just heard threw considerable light 
on the method of these clandestine events. That an 
obviously “weak spot’’ should:be overlooked by the 
authorities was queer ; but that what did go on 
should be permitted to do so, year in, year out, 
was utterly amazing. 

Near Hachen a narrow tongue of Dutch terri- 
tory thrusts its way into Germany, and for many 
years a German steam tramway had run out of 
Germany across this tongue of Holland and back 
into Germany. There was a regulation that, on 
reaching the Dutch frontier, the doors of the tram 
were locked and the driver had to proceed across 
Dutch territory at a fair speed without stopping 
until he reached the German frontier post on the 
opposite side. Here the tram doors were unlocked. 
Apparently this regulation was neglected, though it 
is very strange that nobody has brought this for- 
gotten means of ingress to and egress from Germany 
to light before. It must have been the medium 
through which enormous damage and disaster was 
inflicted on the Germans. 


CHAPTER X 


SMUGGLED INTO BELGIUM IN AN ORGAN 


WAS keeping in close touch with D—— and, 

where I could be most useful, was making 

friends with patrons in the café. Holland was the 
great spy centre from which German agents set out 
for France, England, and America, via Rotterdam. 
More often these agents were not Germans, or at 
all events had spent many years in foreign lands. 
They were slippery customers and they all had a 
good story to tell. 

When I considered some stranger sufficiently 
mysterious and interesting, I told D——— about him 
or her. I did not expect to get anything direct out 
of these people myself, because in the later stages 
of the War the spies chosen by Germany were put 
through a regular course of training, which made 
them wily and uncommunicative (of the truth !) to 
friends even in neutral countries. They could only 
be made to divulge under trained police examina- 
tion, and consequently they had to be “nursed’’ 
until the time was ripe to catch them red-handed. 

“Interesting” foreigners of doubtful nationality 
were reported on as to their ultimate destination 


and alleged business when they took ship from 
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Rotterdam. In the last days of the War, Germany 
got so tired of sending agents to Great Britain 
(because they were almost invariably arrested very 
shortly after their disembarkation) that I believe 
she entirely abandoned the idea of commissioning 
them. 

One afternoon in the middle of November 1917, 
I went round to D——’s flat in the Korte Hoog- 
straat. His Dutch servant who opened the door told 
me that he was in bed, having tumbled from the top 
to the bottom of the main stairway on the previous 
day and broken his ankle. 

D—— and I chatted about nothing in particular 
for some time, but I noticed that a fleeting expres- 
sion of worry kept passing across his face. He was 
restless. I asked if there were anything I could do 
for him, as he was evidently anxious about some- 
thing or other. 

“Yes, I’m worried all night,’ he replied— 
‘worried and exasperated ; but I don’t see what the 
hell I can do with this wretched ankle. Nor do I see 
that you can help me, though thanks for the 
offer , 

“You are not very explicit,” I said. 

“Sorry !” he grinned. “Well, I suppose I can 
come across a little more with safety. You see, I was 
due to start in twenty-four hours for the German 
occupied areas in Belgium—Brussels, you know. 
That particular work can’t possibly be done in a 
bath chair, so the trip is off.” 

This certainly seemed to cut me out as being 
capable of helping him. A month previously, the 
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manager of one of the big Brussels cafés had offered 
me a very remunerative contract for a fortnight, to 
bring a band with me from Holland. The general 
impression which had grown up among the public 
in Holland was that I was a German of Austrian 
extraction. Had this manager realized that I really 
sailed under American colours he would not have 
made the offer, since Germany and the U.S.A. were 
then at war. As an American I should be arrested 
and interned when I crossed the Belgian frontier, 
so I had no choice but to decline the job. 

“I don’t know how you contrive to get into the 
Belgian occupied areas,” I said, “but would it be 
possible for me to go in your place ? I should need a 
false passport if I have to pass through the frontier 
posts... .” 

“No,” was the answer, “‘you couldn’t use my 
way of getting into Belgium. You see, my way 
relies on a number of carefully fostered personal 
contacts. I pass through because I am well known, 
and on the surface my business is quite legitimate”’ 
(D , [should mention, did not cross into Belgium 
in German uniform.) ‘‘As for your suggestion of a 
false} passport,” he went on—‘‘the Boche is much 
too wily to swallow that kind of thing in these days. 
The only way you could possibly get into Belgium 
is by some secret method,” he chuckled; “‘something 
sinister and romantic, like an Oppenheim novel. 
Of course, if you can invent anything of that sort 
and instil into yourself the requisitc nerve, you’re 
very welcome to try. But I’m afraid my brain won't 
rise to the occasion.” 
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I did not seriously consider the idea of penetra- 
ting Belgium, but ‘out of curiosity I asked D—— 
if the trip he had intended to make was of real 
importance. He said that it was, because he was a 
“carrier” for a certain important group of Brussels 
agents. Each of these agents represented a section 
of occupied territory and received reports from 
agents when anything of note took place in that 
section. The Brussels agent who had received 
information for transmission then notified the key 
spy of his group, who in turn warned D—— in 
Holland. D—— thereupon came through to 
Brussels, conferred with the key spy, and then went 
to the places he was instructed to visit and collected 
the reports. 

On this occasion he had received a warning that 
he was to report to the key spy the earliest occasion 
upon which he could get in touch with him in 
Brussels, a summons which meant that the reports 
to be transmitted ought to pass over at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

The idea occurred to me at the “New Cherry 
Tree” during the show that evening, just after 
I had executed my ever-popular dive over the 
organ. The notion tickled me, but it seemed 
far-fetched at first. While I was going home I 
found myself thinking about it more seriously. 
I lay awake most of the night turning it over, 
but when I awoke I leaped out of bed fresh as a 
daisy. 

I knew that very shortly I was going to visit the 
German occupied areas in Belgium ! I was thrilled with 
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a sensation of extraordinary excitement and antici- 
pation. I felt no fear. As a matter of fact, provided 
I could put my scheme into working order, I did 
not think the adventure would be half as dangerous 
as it appeared at first sight ; indeed, it seemed that 
it would be my own fault if the chances were not 
greatly on my side. 

There was a young Dutch conductor whom I 
will call van de H ; this youth had become 
a great friend of mine. He was promising, and as I 
liked his technique I had adopted him as a kind of 
protégé. He did not exactly imitate me, but was 
turning out the best exponent of what I might call 
my “school of conducting” that I had come across. 
I had recommended this young conductor to the 
notice of the Brussels manager who had offered me 
a contract. This did actually result in a contract for 
van de H——. He was to leave for Brussels with an 
orchestra of Dutchmen (whom I had helped to 
recruit and train) in a week’s time. 

I hurried round to van de H 
found him drinking coffee in bed. 

“Van de H »’ I announced, “I’ve decided 
to go with you to Brussels.” 

“But it would be madness !”’ he exclaimed, after 
an astonished pause. There was a very anxious look 
in his eyes. ““Look here, you’ve told me yourself that 
in all probability you think the German Secret 
Police know more about you than you’d like them 
to. Well, if they find you masquerading as one of 
my musicians, that'll be the end of things! You 
know the police are hotter in the occupied areas 


’s flat and 
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than anywhere else ; they'll probably take the whole 
lot of us and shoot us !” 

“Keep your hair on,” I murmured. “Nobody 1s 
going to die on this trip. I’m going to Brussels 
inside your orchestral organ !” 

He stuttered and then began to protest, but I 
pointed out that there would be little likelihood of 
any German police or customs man being suffici- 
ently curious about the dona fides of a Dutch orchestra 
with a regular German permit, to unscrew the 
wooden back of their organ to see what was inside 
it ! I should have to be screwed in, well wrapped in 
sacking and wadding. With cushions to prop my 
head and shoulders, I could recline in a sitting 
position, and with a flask and a packet of sand- 
wiches I should be as safe and comfortable as any 
spy could hope to be, especially as the rail journey 
would only take about four hours. In fact, in transit 
I could even risk reading by the light of an electric 
torch, to pass away the time ! 

After an hour’s argument, van de H 
agreed. I should not be able to reach Brussels for a 
week, so could not hope to get the reports trans- 
mitted till much later than D——— would have done, 
but it was better than nothing. One difficulty raised 
by van de H was that if I wanted to travel 
home by the same method I should have to wait 
for a fortnight in Brussels with the reports while the 
band fulfilled its contract. 

I suggested to him that this might be got over if, 
as soon as I warned him that I had collected my 
reports, he would go to his employer with the tale 
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that his special organ had got out of order and that 
he suggested sending one of his musicians back to 
Amsterdam with it immediately, as the only man 
who could repair it was the Dutch manufacturer in 
that city. 

If the organ were to be returned to Amsterdam 
immediately, it would be absolutely necessary to 
enlist the support of the Belgian manager (not, of 
course, in the real reason for its return), because the 
Germans kept a strict curfew regulation on the 
civilians during the night, and we should only be 
allowed to have the organ moved to the station 
with a special permit from the police. Since the big 
entertainment managers in the capital found it 
paid them to be in with the police, and it paid the 
German police equally well to be in with the big 
managers, it could probably be arranged satisfac- 
torily. If van de H were to pretend to discover 
the breakdown immediately after he had finished 
the first evening’s performance, he could return the 
organ, with ““Mynheer Masseltof” inside, to Amster- 
dam and have it returned to Brussels in time for his 
performance on the following evening. 

This idea, with which he agreed, necessitated 
bringing one or two members of his band into the 
plot. However, he thought he could manage that 
all right if I were willing to put up a really sub- 
stantial douceur. 

Then I called on D—— and announced my 
intention of staying to lunch. Half-way through the 
meal, which I ate beside his bed, I informed him 
that I was going to Brussels in his place. He thought 
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was going to travel screwed into the organ, he 
laughed a lot, but, oddly, he believed me. He 
remarked that this was one of the occasions when it 
was a good thing I was a “madman”! When the 
meal had been eaten and we had lighted our pipes, 
he proceeded to talk business. 

““Have you ever heard of Calchas ?”’ he began. 
“Well, Calchas was a seer of Ancient Greece— 
dabbled in oracles and all that kind of thing. Now, 
the man you are going to visit in Brussels and receive 
your final orders from is known to quite a lot of 
people as ‘Calchas’—though whether he was 
labelled Calchas because it fitted with his bizarre 
methods, or if he christened himself by that name, I 
don’t know. At all events, he’s a very cunning bird. 
Although you will take verbal orders from him, you 
will come back to Amsterdam knowing so little 
about Calchas that you would not recognize him if 
he passed you a dozen times in the street. In fact, 
nobody can say anything definite about Calchas 
except that he is the voice which gives orders. I 
believe his name is not unfamiliar even to the 
German Secret Police !”’ 

I suggested that he was being rather obscure. 

“You must give me the address at which you 
intend to resurrect yourself from your organ, so 
that I can communicate with Calchas,” he con- 
tinued. “I shall tell him the circumstances under 
which you are going to arrive, and before you depart 
I shall be able to let you know what will happen 
when you reach Brussels.” 
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I left soon after that, and the week following 
seemed an age of restlessness and suspense. I tried 
to convince myself that what I was going to do 
was a mere nothing. I had only got to do it 
once and the job would then be finished. D—— 
did this kind of work as a normal part of his life ; 
it did not worry him at all. At last D—— sent 
for me. 

My instructions were simple enough. I must get 
out of my hiding-place at the lodgings to which the 
orchestra proceeded. That part of the business must 
be arranged between myself and van de H——. 
After darkness had fallen a small boy would bring 
a letter to the house. It would be addressed to van 
de H , but a plain sheet of paper on which was 
written one word, “Iphigenia”, would be found 
inside. 

As soon as this had been received I was to leave 
the lodgings quite openly—I should be mistaken 
for one of the Dutch musicians if seen—and I was 
to walk to the end of the street. There, at the left- 
hand pavement, I should see a horse-cab waiting. 
I would approach the driver and ask if he were for 
hire. He would apologize and say that he wasalready 
engaged and waiting. I must then say : “Have you 
been booked by ‘Madame Iphigenia’ ?” If he 
replied that he had, I would inform him that 
““Madame Iphigenia” had asked me to do her 
business for her. At that he would invite me to take 
a seat. (D——- thought that if I didn’t know my 
classics well, I might be puzzled by the use of 
“Iphigenia”, but if I did, I should remember that 
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“Iphigenia” and “Calchas’” were people closely 
associated with each other.) 

From then on I was to be in the hands of the 
cabman. When the vehicle stopped I must descend. 
The cabman would motion with his whip to one 
of the house doors before which we stood, so that 
I could make no mistake. After paying him, in 
case anybody might be observing us, I would ring 
the bell and announce to the Belgian woman who 
opened the door that I was “Monsieur Iphigenia”. 
She was to answer that the apartment I had booked 
was ready, and then she would show me to my 
room. This was to be my lodging for one night and 
throughout the next day. (I was not on any account 
to leave my room in daylight.) The Belgian would 
bring meals when I ordered them, but I was to 
hold no conversation with her. 

Sharp at 6 p.m. I was to leave the house, turn 
right, and count the house doors till I came to the 
tenth door from the one I had left. I should find the 
door ajar. I was to push it open and walk in as if 
the house belonged to me. I should find myself in 
a hall at the back of which a flight of stairs rose to 
the floor above. Beneath the stairs I should see a 
door which led down to a cellar. I was to descend 
to the cellar and could make use of an electric 
torch. Upon reaching the bottom of the cellar 
steps I was to stand still and say “‘Iphigenia comes 
to speak with Calchas’’. I should be told the way 
in which I was to collect the reports. I was then 
free to set about the arrangements for my return 
at 8 p.m. the following day. All these details I had 
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to commit to memory until I was word-perfect in 
my part. 

On the night before the departure, all the 
instruments, including the organ and the music for 
van de H ’s orchestra, were collected in an 
empty store-room loaned by the caretaker of his 
block of flats. To account for two days’ absence 
I had informed my employer that I had a severe 
attack of influenza. | 

At 7 a.m. on the following day I arrived at 
van de H 3 flat and went up to see him. 
Presently,. after some refreshment, we descended to 
the store-room. Perhaps it seems odd, but I was as 
excited as a schoolboy who 1s going home for the 
holidays or is about to embark on some other great 
and unusual treat. At that period of the adventure 
I don’t think I felt in the least frightened. Now that 
the day had arrived, a load was lifted off my back. 
Edel knew that I was going away somewhere and 
guessed vaguely for what purpose, but I had been 
careful to let her get no idea of what I actually 
intended to do. 

M , the musician whom van de H had 
persuaded to help us, was a lively-looking young 
man of about twenty-three. The idea of the adven- 
ture obviously appealed to him, and, of course, his 
pocket would be well filled. I was rather interested, 
because it was his job to look after the precious 
organ throughout the affair. In actual fact, I had 
got to trust my life to him. He was the organist and 
so obviously was the most suitable person for the 
job. A good deal depended on his keeping his head, 
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especially on the return trip when he brought the 
organ back to Amsterdam with me inside ! He had 
got to see that it was carefully placed in the luggage- 
van and not banged about unnecessarily on station 
platforms. Looking at M——, he seemed as stout- 
hearted a youngster as I could wish. 

We did not waste more time in talking than was 
necessary. The orchestral organ, which was of the 
harmonium type, was not too large or unwieldy to 
handle and would be allowed to travel with the 
passengers’ luggage without question. 

M unscrewed the back of the organ and 
we surveyed the interior. There was just enough 
room for me to recline in a half-sitting position 
without cramping my joints, but for all that I did 
not think I should feel any regrets when it was 
unscrewed in Brussels ! M——— produced a travelling 
rug and a bundle of sacking. He had already bored 
a few air-holes in the sides of the instrument and I 
noted with relief that these were not at all conspicu- 
ous. Even if they were noticed, they did not have 
an unnatural appearance. 

M and van de H then proceeded to 
swathe my legs from ankle to thigh in thick puttees 
of sacking tied with strings. Both arms and shoulders 
were padded in the same way. My head was heavily 
swathed with softer material and my boots also 
were well swathed. However much I was thrown 
about inside the organ, I could not make much 
noise or suffer much damage, but this last was a 
very minor consideration. Having arranged a bed 


of sacking on the floor of the organ, they rolled me 
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in the steamer rug, picked me up, and dumped me 
inside, with my back and head supported by cushions. 
I was allowed to keep my swaddled arms out of the 
rug, so that in case of any violent motion I could 
grip two steel handles, one of which had been fixed 
to the inner side of the back of the organ and one 
to the partition. I was given my flask, sandwiches, 
and electric torch. The flask and torch had also 
been padded to prevent possible knocking. Having 
thrown further sacking on top of me, with the 
advice to wedge myself securely into the aperture in 
one position, the back was screwed on and they bid 
me “‘Good-bye” and “Good luck’. 

But for the tiny pin-points of light which marked 
the ventilation holes, I was enveloped in darkness. 
I thanked heaven that it was a bitter winter day, 
for if I had been forced to lie for five hours in those 
swaddling clothes boxed in that musty organ in the 
clammy heat of a Dutch summer, I think I should 
have died of apoplexy ! 

Soon afterwards I gripped the handles as I felt 
the organ lifted and carried out to a cart. The 
sensation of being carried in a box is peculiar and 
rather unpleasant ; still I felt that at last things 
were moving ! 

I will say little of this journey to Brussels, for 
there is nothing very much to describe. Until we 
reached the Belgian frontier I kept calm, but a 
sudden activity outside my box then brought home 
to me my true situation. I broke into a cold sweat. 
The rest of that journey was an eternity. I no longer 
wanted to use my torch. I tried to sleep, but my 
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mind refused to lie dormant. My worst moment 
was when they carried me across the station plat- 
form at Brussels, for I knew that it was thick with 
agents of the German police. Once we banged into 
the corner of what I think was a hand-barrow, and 
once they unexpectedly let the organ down with a 
bump. My padded head hit one side of my prison 
and my padded feet the other. I prayed most 
fervently, but nobody seemed to notice that any- 
thing queer had taken place. 

Presently I was reclining at peace in my sacking- 
shroud, listening to the sound of screws being 
loosened in wood. The first lap had been safely 
passed. The back of the organ came away and I 
rolled out with a sigh, to find myself in the room 
where the instruments were stacked, at the Brussels 
lodgings. Van de H and M stood regarding 
me with looks compounded of amusement and 
curiosity. I was soon unwrapped and, seated on top 
of the organ with a pipe going and a strong cognac, 
began to feel ready for anything. It somehow gave 
me an immense sense of superiority and confidence 
to be enthroned on top of the organ, after having 
spent so long inside it ! 

It remained now only to make final arrangements 
regarding the method of my return to Amsterdam. 
Of course, if the manager failed to get permission 
from the police to break the curfew, it was possible 
that, as the organ could not be returned in time 
for the following evening, he would turn the idea 
down and hire one locally in spite of van de 
H *s protests. In that case I should have no 
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choice but to remain hiding in Brussels for a 
fortnight. 

The proprietor of our lodgings was a fruiterer 
who possessed a large hand-barrow which could be 
hired to transport the organ back to the house, 
where I was to come and wait in van de H ’s 
bedroom at 8 p.m. on the following evening, and 
subsequently it could take the organ (with me 
inside) to the station. In order to introduce me 
into the organ, van de H was to have it carried 
into the same music store-room on the ground-floor 
where we now were, with the excuse that he and 
M intended to give it a last overhaul in hopes 
that they might succeed in righting it without having 
to send it back to Amsterdam. As soon as they were 
alone I was to be fetched from the bedroom and 
screwed into the instrument. 

It was by now growing dusk outside and van 
de H went to his room, as he expected that at 
any moment the landlady might bring him the 
letter from “Calchas’”’. Darkness had completely 
fallen when there came a sharp peal at the front- 
door bell. I looked at M and essayed a pale 
grin. 

Van de H—— entered the room with a paper 
in his hand. 

** “‘Tphigenia’,”’ he said in a serious tone. 

The three of us shook hands a bit grimly, though 
we were smiling. Then I walked out of the house. 
At the end of the street stood a cab with a very thin 
and aged horse drooping in the shafts. In the light 
of a darkened strect-lamp I saw that the driver, an 
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old man, seemed hunched up asleep on the seat. 
He woke with a start when I tapped him and asked 
if he were for hire. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,” he wheezed, “I am already 
engaged and I wait.’’ And he hunched himself up 
again. 

“Have you been engaged by ‘Madame Iphi- 
genia’ ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Monsieur 

_“**Madame Iphigenia’,”’ I explained, trying to 
steady my voice, “has asked me to do her business 
for her. She asked me to make use of the cab she 
ordered ‘ 

*‘Jump in, ” he muttered. 

We rattled through a maze of ill-lighted streets 
and, of course, I had not the faintest idea where I 
was. The cab stopped and I stepped out. His whip 
was slanting directly at a house door across the 
pavement. I paid him, wished him “Good night’, 
was across the pavement, up the steps, and ringing 
the house doo-rbell in a moment. A woman of about 
thirty opened the door and eyed me inquiringly. I 
thought she looked a little frightened. 

“Tt am ‘Monsieur Iphigenia’,’’ I announced. 

“Come in, Monsieur,” she invited pleasantly; 
“the room you ordered is ready.” 

She led me upstairs and ushered me into a neat 
and comfortable bed-sitting-room, where a fire was 
burning cheerfully. 

“If Monsieur wants anything, will he please 
ring the bell and I will come,” she said, and left 
me. 


39 
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I pulled an arm-chair up to the fire and smoked 
a pipe, glancing every now and then at my watch 
and counting the minutes as they passed. I meant 
to be on time for the next part of the business. The 
sound of children’s voices in the house floated 
through the closed door, and once I heard two men 
walk through the hall, talking loudly. Had it not 
been for those occasional noises I think the silence 
in that mysterious house would have unnerved me ; 
I have always needed and have always been used 
to companions round me. 

A trifle breathlessly I observed the hands on my 
watch reach six o’clock. Then I rose, walked down- 
stairs and out of the front door. I counted the house 
doors on the right till I came to the tenth. There 
could be no mistake. I pushed at the tenth door ; 
it gave way. I walked into an ill-lighted hall. The 
sedate ticks of an aged clock broke a tomb-like 
silence. Without meaning to do so I found myself 
tiptoeing across the hall. There was a door under 
the stairway. I opened the door cautiously and 
played the ray of my electric torch down a flight 
of stone steps. Then I began to creep downwards. 
I kept telling myself I might just as well stamp 
down them, but went on creeping all the same. 

I was now standing at the bottom of the cellar 
stairs. I let the torch flicker round a damp cellar, 
smelling strongly of fermenting apples and lined by 
big casks with “‘Cidre”’ painted on the sides in white 
letters. Absolute stillness reigned in that vault. 
I switched off the light and waited restlessly in a 
pit of black silence, digging fierce nails into my 
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clammy palms. I knew that somewhere in that 
cellar a human being was watching me. I jumped 
when some small animal scuttled among the casks. 
A great lump seemed to be rising in my throat 
and I was finding it increasingly difficult to nerve 
myself to speak to that empty darkness. I thought 
I was going to scream at the sound of my own 
voice. 

**“Tphigenia’,” I stammered—“ ‘Iphigenia’ comes 
to speak with ‘Calchas’.”’ 

There was a blank pause. Then : 

“Listen carefully,”’ ordered a voice. “‘ “Calchas’ 
is tO give you your instructions.” 

Though it sounded the voice of an old man, it 
was very firm. I seemed to catch a faintly Scottish 
burr. It sounded as if the voice were coming from 
one of the casks. 

“You have five reports to collect. Each report 
will be written on an old newspaper. Tomorrow 
afternoon, at dark, you will leave your lodging and 
walk to the north end of your road. There you will 
see a horse-cab waiting. Go up and ask the driver 
if he has been employed by ‘Madame Iphigenia’. 
It will be the same driver who brought you here 
this afternoon. You will rely on him to take you to 
the place where you will collect your reports. Do 
you understand perfectly what you have got to 
do?” 

ey. es.”’ 

“Very well—listen carefully. When you have 
travelled through the city in the cab for some dist- 
ance, the driver will pull up. If he raps three times 
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on the woodwork of the cab with the butt of his whip, 
you will get out and walk about one hundred yards 
up-street in the direction the cab was proceeding. 
You will reach the first turning out of the street, 
which is an unlighted alley. Wait till there is no 
passer-by, then turn into that alley, and before you 
have gone five yards you cannot fail to find a large 
dust-bin standing against the left house wall. To 
make sure that there is no mistake, feel the ld. 
You will find that it has eight distinct dents round 
it. Lift the lid and the first thing your hand will 
come upon is a folded newspaper. Put the paper in 
your pocket and return to the cab. You will have 
collected Report Number One. So far, do you 
understand perfectly what you have to do ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Good ! The cab will take you out into the 
country. It will stop up a track off the main road 
beside a broken wooden fence, beyond which is a 
deserted farm-yard. Under the seat of the cab you 
will find a parcel containing raw liver. Take this 
and climb over the fence. Open the parcel and 
place it on the ground. Then whistle as if calling 
a dog. There you will collect Report Number 
Two.” 

After the usual question and admonition, he 
continued. “When the cab has travelled for about 
another mile it will stop a third time. You will see 
near by on a plot of waste land a gipsy encampment. 
By the nearest caravan an old man with a white 
beard will be sitting before a fire reading a news- 
paper. Approach him and say in French, ‘Good 
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evening, Father—is there any news in the papers 
today ? I haven’t had a chance to look at one.’ 
There you will collect Report Number Three.” 

In the same expressionless, even tone the voice 
continued. After collecting the third report, the 
cab would bring me back to the city. We should 
pass down a wide thoroughfare where there were 
lights and people, and presently the cab would 
draw in to the kerb. I was to walk up the pavement 
until I came to the first side-turning. There, leaning 
against the corner, I should see a blind man with a 
tin mug and a stick. As I passed him I was to drop 
a copper in the mug and whisper “Iphigenia’’. I 
was to cross the side street and loiter, but with an 
eye on the blind man. About five minutes later the 
blind man would begin to move towards the kerb. 
I was to retrace my steps. When the blind man 
reached the kerb he would accidentally let slip 
from under his arm a parcel tied up in newspaper. 
He would grope for it, and I must be sufficiently 
near at that moment to pick up the parcel out of the 
gutter and offer to guide him across the road. 

Back in the cab, I should then be carried to my 
last assignment. We should come to a residential 
part of Brussels where large houses stood in their 
own gardens. The cab would turn in through open 
gates to a drive and stop before the mansion. I was 
to ring and, when the door was opened to me, 
say: “I’m Monsieur Thieult’s war-disabled cousin 
from Baden. Can I visit him now, please ?”’ I should 
presently be in possession of the fifth report. The 
cab would drop me at the end of the road where it 
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had picked me up, and I was to return to the 
mysterious lodging. 

Did I understand everything that had so far 
been said to me, droned the voice. Now came a 
variation. I was to repeat all that I had just heard. 
I did so, and no comment was made. 

“‘When you have reached your room,” Calchas 
added, “‘you will find a packet of five white hand- 
kerchiefs on the table. You will take these with you 
to Amsterdam and hand them to D with the 
five newspapers. Inform D—— that these five 
handkerchiefs have been impregnated with chemi- 
cals, and that when heated and dampened one 
handkerchief should be rubbed over each of the 
newspapers. The messages which the agents wish 
to convey have been made up by underlining a 
number of words throughout each newspaper with 
invisible ink, which, when collected, will form the 
report. These underlinings will appear after light, 
warm friction from the dampened handkerchiefs.”’ 

“Your mission ended, you will be at liberty to 
join your friends according to the arrangements you 
have made. Do not call the woman unless you 
wish for a meal. In any case do not talk to her or 
pay her. That is all. Please shut the front door 
as you leave the house. . . .” 

A deathly silence descended once more on the 
cellar. From curiosity I tried to catch the sound of 
human breathing, but I could hear nothing, and 
presently I groped my way up the cellar steps. 

I spent the following day in my apartment in 
front of the fire, and the woman brought me my 
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meals. As soon as darkness fell I left the house and 
sought the cab. The driver appeared as drowsy as 
on the previous occasion. Now that the moment had 
come, I felt perfectly calm ; almost as if I were a 
spectator and not a principal in what was about to 
happen. 

The weird events of that night will always stand 
out in my mind ; vivid cameo pictures seen through 
a pall of blackness and accompanied always by the 
lazy clip-clop of hooves and the squeak and rattle of 
the aged cab. Not that anything sensational took 
place during the journey. Things happened just 
as the yoice had said they would. I will say nothing 
of taking the newspaper from the dust-bin in the dark 
alley, for there is nothing to say—except that 
plunging blindly into that mouth of blackness and 
silence, with every nerve tensed to catch the 
slightest sound, groping with my hands, hardly 
certain what I might come upon and with the 
thought that a false step might bring me to court- 
martial and death, told more on my nerves than 
anything that followed. 

The drive out of Brussels along the lonely, 
frost-hardened country roads filled me with a fecling 
of pleasure, despite the danger. The air was clear, 
with a bite in it. 

When I had climbed the broken fence into the 
old farm-yard I saw that near by rose a black mass 
of farm-buildings, and that in an upper window of 
what was evidently the farm-house a light glowed. 
I opened the parcel of liver and laid it on the ground, 
then began to whistle softly. 


—. 
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There was a rapid patter of feet behind me, some- 
thing brushed my leg and I switched my torch to 
see the head of a great hound such as they use in 
Belgium for drawing milk carts. In his mouth was a 
folded newspaper, and he stood patiently gazing 
up at me with friendly eyes, wagging his tail proudly. 
Patting his head I took the newspaper from his 
jaws ; with that he set-to on the parcel of liver, and 
I left him to enjoy his meal . 

I found the old gipsy crouched over a flickering 
fire by the caravan steps exactly as “‘Calchas” had 
described. He seemed to be expecting me. When I 
addressed him as instructed he looked up, nodded 
cordially, took a yellow clay from his lips and 
handed me the paper. 

“Take it, Monsieur,” he croaked. “I do not 
need it any longer.” 

I left him warming his hands over the flames. 

I found the blind man at the turning into the side 
street from the wide thoroughfare, just as I had been 
told. He wore dark glasses. Whether or no he was 
truly blind I do not know. On seeing his parcel 
drop I sprang forward and picked it up; I was 
determined that no chance passer-by should get in 
before me. Still holding the parcel I took his elbow 
and offered to guide him through the traffic. He 
thanked me profusely in French and then muttered 
in an undertone : 

“‘When we reach the other side of the road, do 
not return the parcel to me—walk off with it— 
nobody will notice—the newspaper-wrapping is the 
report.” 
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When we reached the far side of the road I bid 
the blind man ‘‘Good night” and walked back with 
the parcel to where the cab awaited me. As was 
usual at these halts, the driver seemed to have 
sunk down in slumber into his capacious greatcoat. 
The oddest experience of that journey came with 
my last visit. I think it provides one of the queerest 
memories of my life. 

The cab turned into a residential quarter lined 
with the shrubberies and trees of gardens in front 
of large houses. After a while we swung in through 
open iron gates and crunched up a semi-circular 
gravel drive to a large portico with steps before a 
mansion. A light was hanging in the porch. I 
walked up the steps, rehearsing to myself what I was 
going to say and wondering if the report would be 
handed through the door to me by a trim maid. 
Just as my hand was on the bell I noticed the large 
brass plate beside it. I was standing at the front 
door of the ““X Private Mental Home’’. I rang. 
The door was opened by a young maid. 

“Good evening, Mademoiselle,” I said. “I am 
Monsieur Thieult’s war-disabled cousin from 
Baden. Can I visit him now, please ?” 

“Oh yes; Monsieur will please to come in,” 
she invited. “‘I will call the Sister Superior.” 

She showed me into an attractive waiting-room 
on the left of the door. Presently an elderly nun 
came in and I rose and repeated my ‘“‘piece’’. 

“Good evening, Monsieur,” she smiled. “Your 
cousin was speaking of you only this morning and 
saying that you were coming on business to Brussels. 
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Your wounds have recovered, yes ? I did not know 
before that he had a cousin who had served with the 
German Army. Strange things happen in war-time ! 
When you became a naturalized German, I am 
sure you never dreamed that you would have to 
fight your own countrymen. A great blow it must 
have been.” 

“It was, Sister,” I agreed a little absently ; for 
although I admired the thoroughness of the system 
which had paved the way for me, I was curious as 
to whether my “cousin” was of the house-doctors 
or an inmate, and what I was going to be asked 
to do next. The Sister Superior answered my 
thoughts with her next words. 

“You will pardon me, but I do not think you 
should stay long with your cousin, Monsieur. I am 
afraid that he gets worried after visitors have left. 
Sometimes he will be quite normal for days, but at 
other times his trouble comes on very suddenly. I 
am afraid that this month he has been much 
afflicted. Do not be surprised whatever you see him 
do or whatever he says. I believe you used to be 
great friends ? It will be a sad meeting. Neverthe- 
less, Monsieur, in spite of his obsession, I am sure 
that your cousin is happy.” 

She asked me to follow and conducted me up- 
stairs to a long, broad corridor. On many of the 
closed doors along each side of this passage were 
name-cards pinned ; there were strong iron bolts 
on the outside. A young nun swept silently by us 
and curtsied. There seemed to be a stir of uneasy 
life along this bare corridor, and yet it seemed 
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horribly silent. It made me shudder, for there was 
an atmosphere here which I had never before experi- 
enced. As we passed to the far end of the corridor, 
whisperings and soft footfalls seemed everywhere. 
Once someone gave a weird cry which, had I been 
anywhere else, I should have said was that of an 
animal. 

The Sister Superior opened a door at the far 
end and led me into a well-furnished sitting-room. 

“Here is your cousin from Baden come to see 
you, Monsieur Thieult,” she said quietly. “I will 
leave you together.” She turned to me. “When you 
wish to leave, Monsieur, you know the way ? Per- 
haps you will be good enough to let yourself out. 
Good night to you, Monsieur.” 

She curtsied and shook my hand. The door 
closed behind her. I was now able to turn my full 
attention to an examination of the other occupant 
of the room. 

Sitting bent over a table was a massive man 
in a blue silk dressing-gown. He looked to be in the 
middle thirties and was poring diligently over a 
large map spread out on the table, upon which had 
been stuck many coloured paper flags on pins. 
On a chair beside him documents were piled. On 
another table was a Belgian military kép: of the type 
worn at the beginning of the War, a sword, and a 
belt. 

He looked up and stared at me for quite thirty 
seconds. One eye had a cast in it and the other 
seemed to have that glazed look that overtakes 
some men when in liquor. His cheeks were flabby 
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and untidy streaks of hair were brushed across his 
prematurely bald head. He looked down again 
without a word, and went on poring over the map 
and shifting occasional flags. 

““Good evening,”’ I said. 

My “‘cousin” did not appear to hear me. I stood 
first on one foot, then on the other, and finally sat 
down in an arm-chair. 

Suddenly the big man rose sad pushed back his 
chair as though he had made a decision. I also 
rose. I thought he was about to address me, and must 
confess I was a trifle apprehensive. But, taking not 
the faintest notice, he swung with long strides across 
the room to the table on which lay the kép: and 
sword. I was astounded to hear the jangle of spurs ; 
then I saw that this extraordinary person was wear- 
ing highly-polished field-boots beneath his dressing- 
gown. He took the kép1, smoothed his straggling 
locks, placed it on his head, and then strapped on 
the sword over his dressing-gown ! A small looking- 
glass stood on a side table. He picked it up and 
gazed intently into it. Finally he set the ké at 
various angles before it satisfied him. At last he 
turned and, with hands behind his back and legs 
wide apart, looked me up and down authoritatively. 
For the first time there seemed a bright gleam in 
his sound eye. 

““Ha—the courier from the War Department !” 
he exclaimed in a deep tone. 

sy es C | 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maréchal !’? he admonished 
menacingly. 
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““Yes—Monsieur le Maréchal.” 

He nodded sternly, then took a long, sealed 
envelope from the seat of a chair and held it out to 
me. 
““My Extra Special Dispatch for the Superior 
Council,” he announced, throwing out his chest. “I 
do not say much—it is not my way’—he 
glanced admiringly at his shining boots—“‘but it was 
a glorious victory—A Glorious Victory! Vive la 
Belgique, Monsieur! You will tell the Superior 
Council that I have said to you: ‘Vive la Belgique’, 
Monsieur le Courier ?” 

I hesitated ; he began to scowl and the eye with 
a cast in it seemed to swivel. 

“You must go now ; I cannot spare a longer 
time,” he rapped out. “In a minute I am going to 
have my supper. After that—who can tell ? Perhaps 
I shall be forced to win another battle, if the enemy 
will face us. Good night to you, Monsieur le 
Courier ; our business 1s ended.” 

“Good night, Monsieur le Maréchal.” I bowed. 

He flicked the peak of his kép: nonchalantly 
with his hand in answer, but his attention had 
returned to the coloured flags on the map. 

As I passed down the long corridor I was wonder- 
ing whether that maniac had winked at me as he 
said those last words, or if what I had seen was 
merely a trick of those weird eyes. Certainly, to- 
wards the end of our talk, a knowing look had crept 
into his face, but perhaps it was more a general 
impression that made me think so. I can never be 
sure to this day whether or no that man was mad ! 

P 
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Of my journey back to Amsterdam in the 
organ there is nothing to tell. Everything went 
according to arrangement. Of course, it was an 
anxious adventure for two people, myselfand M ; 
but from anybody else’s point of view it was more 
or less a very “cushy” trip. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP THE KAISER 


N the late spring of 1918, my Amsterdam 

contract was drawing to an end and so I 

arranged to go into partnership with a business 
man whom I had met at the “New Cherry Tree’. 
He was to put up the money and I was to organize 
the entertainment side of an establishment and to 
be the “draw’’. We hired a big building in Rotter- 
dam, on the Skiekade, the lower floor of which was 
a long hall. This was to be the café, and everything 
was to be run on the lines of “Het Gebouw’’. The 
place opened with a bang under the name of “Die 
Vereeniging’, and for a time everything went 
swimmingly. 

But very soon I began to realize that the more 
my partner and I saw of each other, the more diffi- 
cult we found it to fall in with each other’s ideas. 
Worse, I began to discover that he was not a good 
business man, and that in his hands the financial 
affairs of ‘Die Vereeniging’ were slowly going 
downhill, whereas there seemed no reason why 
these should not be in 4 most prosperous condition. 
Then Fate stepped in unexpectedly and finished 
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A stranger called upon us at our office one 
morning. From his voice I judged him Dutch- 
German, but there was nothing significant in that. 
The “Die Vereeniging’? building consisted of three 
storeys, all of which we had in time hoped to open 
to the public. When the stranger asked if we would 
be willing to sub-let the two upper floors, it seemed 
a God-send. We asked a tall price for the rental, 
not expecting that the stranger would agree and 
being quite prepared, after bargaining, to let him 
have it for half the price. But to our astonishment 
he agreed without a moment’s thought ! He said 
that as there was likely to be a great deal of activity 
in the upper storeys of “Die Vereeniging’ after he 
took over, he would build outside staircases at his 
own expense, to save us annoyance. If we had 
not been so keen to get his money we should 
probably have taken the trouble to inquire what 
kind of business he was to carry on over our 
heads. 

One morning when I returned to the “Die 
Vereeniging” after a walk, I was dumbfounded to 
see the whole of the space before the restaurant 
crowded with German N.C.O.s in uniform, sitting 
on their kit-bags. Presently officers marshalled 
them and, shouldering their baggage, they began to 
troop up the new outside stairs to our upper floors. 
Clients were crowding out of the café to see what 
all the excitement was about, and a crowd of curious 
locals was also growing. The Dutchmen did not 
look any too pleased. Rotterdam was noted for its 
strong anti-German convictions—probably because 
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the city had a large seafaring population, which had 
suffered severely from the German U-Boats. 

One of the onlookers explained what was 
happening. The British and the Germans had 
arranged an extensive exchange of N.C.O. prisoners 
over a period of months. A clearing-station for 
British prisoners had been set up at The Hague, and 
we were to have the honour of supplying the site for 
the German clearing-station. My heart sank. I 
knew there was going to be trouble. 

Very few clients came to the café that night. 
The next day stones were thrown by boys at the 
German N.C.O.s loitering about our doors. That 
night attendance was even worse, and a crowd 
gathered outside and demonstrated against the 
Germans. | 

On the following evening just as dusk was 
falling and the Germans were almost the only 
clients of “Die Vereeniging’, an angry mob appeared 
outside. At first they were contented with cat- 
calls. Then somebody threw a stone through a 
window. Three minutes later everybody in “Die 
Vereeniging” was taking cover from the barrage of 
stones which flew through shattered window- 
frames. Some genius in the crowd remembered that 
a string of loaded coal-barges lay in the canal which 
ran behind the building, and great lumps of coal 
followed the stones. The place was literally smashed 
to pieces. Most of the Germans had taken refuge 
in the upper floors, where comparatively little 
damage was done; but the Dutch considered that 
we had constituted ourselves the hosts of the 
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Germans by allowing them to live in the place, and 
so we were the principal sufferers. 

Presently the crowd burst into the café and set 
to work to smash chairs, tables, glasses, and crockery, 
and to tear down what decorations remained. Too 
late, the police arrived and drove everybody away. 
We were ruined. There was nothing to do but close 
down. 

Although I had had nothing to do with the 
financial side of the business, we were nevertheless 
partners, and it began to look as if we were going 
to appear in the Dutch bankruptcy courts. Then a 
possible expedient for avoiding this occurred to 
me. I had for some time been familiar with a 
wealthy Dutch Jew, Mynheer Willem Philip, 
originally a Kosher butcher, who had made a great 
fortune just before the War by hiring a neglected 
football-field and engaging two French aviators 
to give the first display of aerial stunting ever seen 
in Holland. I had originally met Willem Philip 
because he was openly pro-German and was on the 
best of terms with the large Rotterdam German 
colony. 

D——- suspected that Philip might be acting as 
a key-spy for the Germans (that is to say, an agent 
who organizes the activities of spies and sees to the 
reception and transmission of messages), and he had 

instructed me to get to know the man. 
| I now went to Willem Philip and proposed that, 
as soon as the German N.C.O.s had been moved 
elsewhere, he should buy up the business, as I still 
considered that there were distinct possibilities in 
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it. He was interested, and said he was willing to do 
so if I would continue in charge of the entertain- 
ments, which I agreed to do. 

Philip, my new partner at the “Dre Vereentging”’, 
was a decidedly odd character. He was a stocky, 
red-faced Jew, generous and extremely good- 
natured. He had a peculiar habit of carrying 
chopped cooked meat about in his pocket and 
eating it when the whim took him. He was also 
subject to violent epileptic fits, but always knew a 
few minutes before these were coming on, and it 
was his invariable practice in such a dilemma to 
look round a room for the softest spot on which to 
lie. Upon coming round, his first action was always 
to feel for his wallet ! 

I could find no evidence that Philip was acting 
as a key-spy, and though I contrived to become 
very friendly with the pro-German set, I learned 
nothing from them. I regularly attended the supper- 
parties of Herr Coeman at the “Restaurant Pluim”’, 
at which the proprietor, regarding Coeman as his 
richest customer, would place a special bust of the 
Kaiser in the middle of our table. A bottle of the 
finest champagne was then brought with great 
ceremony and the contents were poured over the 
head of the All Highest as a libation ! 

In my efforts to pick up something of interest 
I also attended endless spiritualistic séances with 
Philip, who was a crank on the subject, but I never 
discovered anything of value, either spiritual or 
temporal ! Philip used to get so excited at these 
séances that he usually collapsed in an epileptic fit. 
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In fact, we had only been partners for a few months 
when he threw his last fit in the middle of an excep- 
tionally tense séance, and died of it. I was left 
partnerless. 

I returned to Amsterdam and was given another 
contract by my old friends at the ‘New Cherry 
Tree’’. Then the Armistice was signed. Holland had 
been an international asylum during the War, and, 
although this was a neutral country, I suppose the 
excitement and rejoicing was equal to that of any 
of the belligerent countries. The only difference 
was that here friend and foe danced about the 
streets arm-in-arm, waving their respective flags. 
Every window seemed to boast a flag; French, 
British, German, and Austrian flags waved side by 
side. An amazingly cosmopolitan stream flowed 
through the streets. The Dutch did not play a 
prominent part in these rejoicings, and perhaps ina 
sense one could scarcely blame them. The War had 
brought them difficulties enough, but it had also 
given them four years of unparalleled prosperity ! 

My contribution to Armistice night was to 
swim the Amstel Canal in front ofa delighted crowd! 
It was certainly not a famous aquatic feat, but in 
view of the fact that I was extremely drunk and 
was clad in full evening-dress, it is perhaps remark- 
able that I reached the other side at all ! 

The students went round collecting unattended 
horse-cabs and driving them into the canals. This 
was the beginning of an outbreak of ‘‘cab-ducking”’ 
that eventually grew so serious that the municipal 
authorities had a motor-barge built, fitted with a 
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specially invented apparatus for locating and re- 
trieving submerged cabs. The price of upkeep of this 
barge, however, was charged to the academies ! 

It was during the Armistice week, too, that I 
drifted into one of the sporting clubs and there 
witnessed an extraordinary ‘“‘boxing match” be- 
tween two burly Amsterdamers in white flannels, 
who had agreed to fight each other, using 2 Ib. 
raw beefsteaks as weapons ! They were both laugh- 
ing like madmen and neither of them was really 
hurt. Nevertheless, their appearance after ten 
minutes was horrifying: they were smothered in 
beefsteak gore from head to waist ! 

Shortly after this 1 departed with my band for 
Arnhem in Gelderland, where the German manager 
of the Musi-Satren, a large amusement-palace, had 
given me a contract. 

I had not been half an hour in my hotel before 
I was hailed by a party of hilarious, hiccuping 
American newspapermen. I was astounded to hear 
that the Kaiser had fled over the Dutch frontier 
the day before and thrown himself on the mercy of 
Queen Wilhelmina. 

These journalists had got news of what was 
likely to happen before the fugitive and his staff 
actually crossed the frontier, and had rushed by 
car to meet him, in the hope of getting interviews 
for their papers. They had drawn up by the road- 
side, but when they tried to jump on the footboard 
of the Imperial car with note-books in their hands, 
their reception by the Dutch military escort had not 
been cordial. They had retired beaten but not 
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cowed, and determined to make another attempt at 
meeting the All Highest. At a safe distance they had 
followed the Imperial car to Amerongen Castle, 
about ten miles from Arnhem, and had learnt 
that, by order of the Queen, the Kaiser and his 
suite were to be lodged in the Castle under a strong 
Dutch guard. 

My newspaper friends were six in number, and 
that very morning two of them had put on their 
best suits and driven over to Amerongen. Obse- 
quiously they had presented themselves at the guard- 
house and requested the honour of an interview 
with the Kaiser. They were kept waiting in the 
guard-house while a message was taken up to the 
Castle ; then a member of the Kaiser’s suite came 
down. After a stern interrogatory they were told 
that the Emperor would be prepared to have an 
informal talk with them and their colleagues at 
4.45 p.m. on a certain date. 

At this time, of course, half the civilized world 
was shouting for the Kaiser’s blood, as being the 
man directly responsible for the War. By many, 
hanging was thought too good a death for him ; but 
in spite of the U.S.A. and Germany having been at 
war, the Americans probably regarded him with 
more tolerant feelings than anybody else. Perhaps 
William felt that, could he put his own point of 
view before the American nation at the outset, he 
would stand more chance if he were actually brought 
before the bar of world-opinion. 

Celebrations 1n honour of this visit to the Kaiser 
were well under way when I first met my journalist 
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friends, and they continued until bed-time. That 
night it was general talk amongst the Dutch that 
Queen Wilhelmina would refuse to give up the 
Kaiser to the Allies. He must be regarded as having 
sought sanctuary in Holland. I suppose it was 
this, and the effects of too many drinks, which 
prompted a wild suggestion. It came from the 
youngest member of our party. 

‘Say, boys,” he suddenly burst out, “here we 
been talkin’ big because we’ve got the O.K. to 
‘parley-vous’ with Kaiser Bill ; but that’s no great 
shakes. What’s against kidnapping the old bozo 
and whisking him across the Belgian frontier to the 
Allies before anybody has time to get wise what’s 
happening ?” 

The idea was unanimously greeted as a brilliant 
one. It would be the newspaper sensation of the 
century. In loud voices they began to discuss the 
headlines which would blaze across the front pages 
of their papers. They pictured the anguish of the 
rival newspaper proprietors. The idea was still more 
or less of a joke, but it was not long before someone 
suggested that the Allies would give a huge reward 
for the person of the Kaiser, and that anybody who 
kidnapped him would also be doing a good turn 
to the civilized world. Soon the possibilities of the 
idea were being seriously discussed. Finally we 
decided that the six newspapermen and I should 
indeed kidnap the All Highest, smuggle him over 
the frontier, and hand him over to the Allies. 

The plan was simple. Our coup depended on the 
elements of surprise and audacity; and as it was to 
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take place at the time of the official interview, it 
would be dark, which would be greatly in our 
favour. 

Our only weapon of offence was to be pepper 
to throw in the eyes of anyone who put himself in 
our way. I was to act as chauffeur of a large car 
which was to be hired, and we were to report our- 
selves to the guards at the entrance to the grounds 
of Amerongen. The permit admitting the six to the 
Kaiser would be in perfect order, and as I was only 
their driver there was every reason to suppose I 
should be allowed to take the car up to the front 
entrance of the Castle. I was to wait there with the 
car, keeping the engine running, while they were 
Shown into William’s study. Under their coats 
they were to carry cord and material for gags. 

From the moment they came into the presence 
of the Emperor, their actions would depend on 
circumstances, and signals from their leader. Others 
were told off to place themselves in positions of 
the greatest vantage. At the signal they would leap 
upon the Kaiser and anyone else present, overcome 
them, and, the moment William was secured, rush 
him to the car at the main entrance before his 
attendants had time to realize what was taking 
place. We should have passed the guards at the 
gate and be away for Belgium with Kaiser William 
rolled in a travelling-rug at our feet, before people 
had come to their senses. 

It was the craziest of ideas and could only have 
materialized in the minds of six tipsy newspaper- 
men and a mad musician, but on thinking over the 
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affair I have often thought how easily we might 
have been successful, and what far-reaching reper- 
cussions might have been caused. 

Next morning my friends were still enthusiastic, 
but I had my doubts, I must confess. Now that I 
had to consider the attempt 1n daylight, I was not 
going to back out; and besides, although one finds 
it difficult to believe today, in 1918 the man who 
captured the Kaiser would have done a deed worthy 
of the highest praise. 

In the afternoon we set out for Amerongen. 
To begin with we were late starting, because my 
friends were anxious to celebrate up to the last 
moment. Watched by an interested and puzzled 
crowd of Dutchmen, we must have seemed a 
hilarious party. I had bought a chauffeur’s cap for 
the occasion. The cords, gags, and pepper were 
safely stowed away, but never did a gang of kid- 
nappers set out in a less suitable frame of mind to 
carry out a desperate purpose. 

At the main entrance to the Amerongen grounds 
we were a quarter of an hour late. The thought 
that the time for action had now arrived had the 
effect of sobering the party, and, further, we found 
that the place was heavily guarded. 

The Dutch gendarme who examined the permit 
at the entrance seemed to have no doubts about 
our bona fides. We passed through the grounds and 
drew up before the brightly lit castle. It was really 
more of a large mansion than a castle: a tall, massive 
block of masonry surrounded by shrubberies, with 
a jutting central portion where wide steps led to an 
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elaborate portico guarded by statues. We could not 
make out any guards about the porch or shrubberies. 

I sat back and lit a cigarette to keep myself 
calm. Perhaps when the next dawn came we should 
be world-heroes. The great adventure was about 
to begin. How little did ex-Kaiser William, sitting 
quietly in his study waiting to interview foreign 
journalists, realize the audacity of our attempt! 
My companions fell silent as they left the car and 
walked up the steps. As soon as the front door 
opened, they passed into a well-lit hall where there 
was a number of persons waiting for them. 

The front door remained open and conversation 
with a group of men in civilian clothes seemed to 
grow a little heated. Then my six friends trooped 
out of the front door again, followed by these men, 
and all descended the steps to the car without a 
word being spoken. Still observing silence, the 
strangers packed the Americans into the car and 
squeezed themselves in or hung on the footboards. 
I was ordered to drive to the entrance. Once in the 
public highway the strangers descended. We were 
told courteously that we were at liberty to proceed 
wherever we wished ! 

So ended what might have been my greatest 
adventure. When the Americans had announced 
themselves at the front door of Amerongen they had 
been met in the hall by plain-clothes men. They 
were simply informed that the All Highest had 
changed his mind and regretted he would be 
unable to grant them an interview. Did the Kaiser 
really change his mind, or had some of the indiscreet 
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remarks let fall in the morning been reported to 
Amerongen by a well-wisher at the hotel ? 

On returning to Amsterdam after my engage- 
ment at Arnhem, my first task was to obtain a new 
American passport as my old one was out of date. 
I had got in touch with Konig again since the 
Armistice and Germany had been occupied by the 
Allied troops ; he was very anxious for me to take 
up work again at the Kerkau Palast. But before I 
could get out of Holland my papers must be in 
order. 

At the American Embassy I received a rude 
shock. The official who interviewed me was ex- 
tremely polite, but not cordial. He said that the 
Great War was now at an end and it would be better 
if in future I sailed under my own flag! I was adrift 
in Holland without papers, and it began to look as 
if I were going to have difficulty in ever getting 
out again ! 

Then Konig wrote to me. He advised me to 
apply at the German Embassy for permission to 
return to Berlin, since without a German permit, 
and in the present unsettled state of the country, I 
should stand very little chance of reaching Berlin 
without being arrested. I went to the Embassy and 
was interviewed by a dignified personage with a 
monocle, Baron Somebody or other. When I had 
finished talking he told me I could go to Hades as 
soon as I pleased, or, if that didn’t attract me, he 
suggested I should go to Spa and see if the delegates 
of the Peace Conference would give me what I 
wanted. 
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So off I went and wrote once more to Konig. 
He then pulled strings in Berlin and by return of 
post I received a pass, signed by an important official 
from the Polizei Prasidium in the Alexandraplatz, 
and a letter requesting the Baron to afford me every 
facility. I called on the German Embassy again next 
day and the Baron was the soul of cordiality ! When 
I departed I was in possession of a passport, so that 
I was now officially a German ! I immediately sent 
a telegram to Konig telling him of the good news ; 
he had my telegram photographed, enlarged, and 
fixed up as a poster outside the Kerkau Palast and 
wired back : Come at once—Berlin waiting. So Edel and 
I packed at speed and departed from Holland. 

When we arrived at the Friedrichstrasse Bahnhof 
we found a huge crowd of old friends waiting to 
greet “Mister Mazzeltop’. They all insisted on 
escorting me to the Kerkau Palast, where other 
friends had already taken their seats at the tables. 
Further, an orchestra hired by Konig and rehearsed 
in many of my old favourites, was waiting on the 
stage. I had no time to change or take off my over- 
coat, but was pushed up on to the stage and did my 
first show half an hour after leaving the train ! 
Of course, this was splendid publicity, and in spite 
of the troubled times, ensured us a good season. 

Things in Berlin were in a very bad way. The 
Kaiser’s and the Crown Prince’s Palaces were being 
bombarded with howitzers when we arrived, and 
soon after were sacked by incensed rebels, huge 
stocks of hoarded food having been discovered in 
them. Berlin was still a starving city. It was the 
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spring of 1919. Police headquarters had also been 
attacked with bombs, shells, and machine-guns, and 
had lost control of its men. Street barricades were 
everywhere, a gun was liable to start spitting at any 
corner, lorry-loads of mutineers (mainly sailors) 
dashed about looking for stray officers. As a rule 
they did not kill officers they found, but contented 
themselves with tearing off their epaulettes and 
giving them a sound thrashing. But clashes between 
mutineers and Government troops were continually 
breaking out in one part of the city or another. 

The Berliners took everything very philosophic- 
ally, and did not let themselves be inconvenienced 
more than could be helped by the fighting. When 
bullets began to whistle and ricocchet, all local 
businesses put up their shutters. As soon as the firing 
stopped, the shutters came down and everybody 
appeared on the streets again, as good-humoured 
as ever. Ambulances collected a few corpses and 
the wounded so quickly that one could walk over 
the battle-field a few minutes after the end of a 
combat and not realize that anything unusual had 
been taking place. 

At the back of my stage at the Kerkau Palast, 
where the alcove with the bust of the Kaiser had 
been in the old days, there was a window overlooking 
the street. Here, behind the curtain, was a sand- 
bagged machine-gun nest and search-light with a 
permanent crew of Government troops. At the 
first warning of trouble all the guests, including the 
band and myself, would throw ourselves on the 
ground (generally amid scenes of much merriment) 
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until the hotel servants had adjusted the steel 
window-shutters ; but often before this was accom- 
plished quite a number of bullets came whistling into 
the hall. I soon got used to this, however, and re- 
garded it as a kind of routine ; almost as part of 
my programme ! Meanwhile, of course, our machine- 
gun was raking the streets from the window. 

Everything was still ersatz (substitute), and the 
Berliners looked very shabby in their “paper” 
clothes. Bicycles were fitted with steel springs 
instead of rubber tyres, and dentists were supplying 
sets of false teeth made of iron or cheap metal. 
Chocolate had not been seen for a couple of years, 
and even the rich could only sometimes obtain soap. 
Strangely enough, there was a glut of English and 
American cigarettes, although it was difficult to 
obtain them in the often half-empty shops. An 
enormous amount of smuggling by private individ- 
uals on a small scale was done from Holland, and 
packets of “Gold Flake’ and “Camels” were 
always peddled in the streets by shabby but formerly 
well-to-do men and women. 

Ragged soldiers, ill-fed and looking much the 
worse for wear, loitered about everywhere with | 
sullen faces. One of them told me “. . . Our 
officer was shot dead while leading us against the 
Revolutionaries—the bullets which struck him 
came from behind—two at least were mine! . . .” 
He smirked as if quite proud of it. Yet in spite of 
this, in face of the total ruin and bankruptcy of the 
country which was the talk of all Europe, there were 
many Germans with money to spend, and while 
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one part of the people struggled under famine 
conditions, others went about carelessly seeking for 
new sensations. 

The morale of Berlin can best be described as 
erotic, and was about as low as one can imagine. 
Cairo at its worst would have been a Paradise 
compared with it. I refrain from giving too many 
details, but the little I have said will give an idea 
of the demoralizing effects of a national catastrophe 
on a great city. The vicinity of Kurfurstendamm 
became a bourse for everything immoral under the 
sun. One café, catering specially for sexual perverts, 
employed young men and boys dressed as girls to 
do the waiting. Another, known as the “‘Cockatoo”’, 
introduced the brilliant idea of presenting every 
patron with a novel scent-spray. These sprays were 
filled with a mixture of ether and perfume, and 
when people began to use them, an atmosphere 
suggestive of the glamorous Orient at its worst 
was soon created. 

The commonest and most popular form of 
erotic night-amusement was a display of naked girl 
dancers. I suppose there were hundreds of little 
_ private cafés where the only means of subsistence 
of the once respectable proprietor and his family 
was the unveiling of his daughters’ charms. These 
wretched little cabarets used to employ touts to 
canvas the opera crowds to come and see their own 
particular brand of naked femininity. I visited a 
few of these places with friends, and they were all 
the same. A dingy room—a piano—chairs round the 
walls—seedy-looking men with wild eyes—a tired, 
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skinny girl—or girls—struggling through repeat 
dances—hawking postcards of herself around 
afterwards, with a threadbare cloak about her 
shoulders. 

The streets of Berlin, once so spick and span, 
were neglected and daily grew worse. The suspense 
was growing more marked. Many of those who had 
retained their respectability and sanity began to 
pray that the Allied troops would occupy Berlin. 
Then the American Relief Commission opened its 
offices and things began to improve. The shop- 
windows were filled with piles of ““Maconachie”’ 
tins, and this became the banquet-de-luxe of the 
Berliners. When the Inter-Allied Mission arrived 
early in 1920, things improved a great deal more. 
The Commission took up its quarters in the old 
German Army Service Corps Headquarters, which 
I knew so well, where Sir Roger Casement had had 
his room. 

Several khaki-clad figures drifted into the 
Kerkau Palast one night whilst I was conducting, 
and I don’t know who was more surprised: I at 
seeing British Tommies, or they on finding that an 
English conductor had reached Berlin before them ! 
The city was, of course, absolutely a closed book 
to the outside world at that time. We very quickly 
made friends and they asked me what I would like 
to drink. Clients of the Kerkau Palast did not have 
much choice at that time and, jokingly, I said : 
“Guinness”. To my surprise and delight they each 
produced a bottle out of their greatcoat pockets ! 
They invited me to their mess, where I enjoyed my 
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first real meal since leaving Holland, and I was a 
frequent guest there after that. 

From then on Edel and I had no trouble in 
getting supplies. The Kerkau Palast developed into 
an established rendezvous, and we inaugurated an 
“English” table complete with a Union Jack fixed 
in a stand in the centre. My German friends con- 
sidered it a great honour to be invited to the 
“English”? table, and the English soldiers soon 
became very popular and formed a large circle of 
German acquaintances. 

The Deutche Bank now wanted the site of the 
Kerkau Palast, to extend their building next door, 
and Konig was forced to sell out. We moved to the 
Café Stern in the Friedrichstrasse. 

Then came the Kapp Putsch and Berlin was in the 
throes of a general strike. Most of the office-workers 
solved the problem by going to work on roller- 
skates! But before long, real trouble started. 
Barricades went up and the rattle of machine-guns 
kept breaking out in different parts of the city. 
Bavarian troops were hurried to Berlin to restore 
order. They became ruthless in their methods and 
people were seized without many questions being 
asked. 

Somehow or other a rumour reached them that 
I was a communist propagandist playing an active 
part in fostering trouble. One afternoon I heard a 
tremendous disturbance at the back of the house 
while we were sitting in the sun on our front balcony, 
and when I went in to discover the cause of the 
disturbance I was amazed to find our sitting-room 
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full of soldiers. If it had not been that five minutes 
later two sergeants of the British Mission came 
round for tea, I should have had a terribly awkward 
job extricating myself. 

At last Edel and I decided we were getting tired 
of bombs and bullets, so I managed to fix up a con- 
tract at Diisseldorf. We had a wonderful send-off 
from Berlin, including three khaki cars and a crowd 
of cheering Tommies. 

Diisseldorf, in the hands of the Belgians, was 
very strictly under control with a big “‘C’’. The 
citizens were not at all happy. My musicians went 
about with long faces, and promised to make the 
most strict and formal orchestra I had ever had to 
conduct. They were only fit for funeral mutes ; 
no amount of rehearsing could put life into them. 
My wildest antics did not raise a smile. I was in 
despair. They made me feel that a man who 
indulged in such crazy ways must really be a 
madman. 

Then the Belgians decided to move out of the 
town and merely to hold the bridge-head. The 
change in everybody was amazing. Life suddenly 
became worth living, and the improvement in my 
band overnight was almost unbelievable. But not 
for long did things remain cheerful. The Spartacist 
Rising broke out, and we were soon in the midst of 
bombs and bullets once again. To be halted in the 
street by a man who pressed the muzzle of a revolver 
into your back and proceeded to search you none 
too tenderly from head to foot, or to be ordered to 
walk down a street with arms stuck in the air till 
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they felt like dropping off, began to seem a normal 
part of the day’s work. 

We took a few days off for a trip down the 
Rhine. Our first stay was at Bonn, then occupied 
by the Canadian Corps. Soon after our arrival I 
was strolling in the streets alone when I began to 
want a drink. A sound of great merriment was 
floating from the doors of the Hotel Rheineck 
and, thinking I could distinguish English words, I 
walked in. | 

A hilarious group of Canadian sergeants were 
seated round a table, and lying on the table before 
each man was a revolver. They were drinking the 
best champagne and plenty of it. While I was 
having my drink I got into conversation with them. 
Their method of ordering wine was certainly quaint. 
They thumped on the table with the butts of their 
revolvers for the waiter, then, handling their 
weapons slightly more menacingly, they gave their 
order. That completed the transaction. I have never 
seen drinks served so quickly and cheaply in my 
life as those were ! 

Next morning my Canadian friends drove up 
in an Army transport-lorry and invited me to go 
with them to see some fun. We drove to the Kaiser 
Friedrichplatz, in the centre of which stands a huge 
statue of this monarch in full-dress uniform. The 
Canadians had an idea that the Platz would be 
improved by removing this, and decided that with 
ropes passed round the statue and attached to four 
large transport lorries, it would soon come crashing 
to the ground. But after much straining, sweating, 
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and swearing, they only succeeded in pulling the 
spike off the Kaiser’s helmet ; in which condition 
the famous statue remains today ! 

I stayed one night at Cologne on the way back 
to Diisseldorf. The British were well established 
there. Undoubtedly Cologne was the happiest of the 
occupied Rhineland towns, and I met some friends 
who had been attached to the British Mission in 
Berlin, so that we all went along to the canteen. 
When I asked for a bar of chocolate, a general 
laugh went up. I asked what was the matter. They 
informed me that the key to any German Friulein’s 
heart was either a bar of chocolate or a cake of 
soap, and the canteen was sold right out of “heart- 
openers”’ until fresh supplies arrived from England ! 
The soldier who went Fraulein-hunting in Cologne 
was wasting his time if unsupplied with soap or 
chocolate ! The canteen did a very good trade in 
dry goods in Cologne ! 

From Cologne I returned to Bonn to complete 
my contract, and then we went back to Konig in 
Berlin, hoping it would be more peaceful than when 
we last saw it. 


CHAPTER XII 


I AM “PUT AWAY” IN BERLIN 


HIS being the story of my life, I suppose I 

should have mentioned that soon after the 

beginning of the War I had begun to drink 
heavily, but the truth is that at that time I hardly 
realized what I was doing. I was “Mister Mazzeltop 
the Madman’’—in the middle twenties, and the 
idol of Berliners. I could do things with impunity 
which other mortals could not. Life was made to 
be lived, and good wine was essential to good 
living. 

In one sense I was not entirely to blame. When 
my position in the ménage of the Kerkau Palast is 
considered, it can be understood how the habit took 
control of me. One of the necessities of my role as 
“Mister Mazzeltop” was to be on intimate terms 
with patrons, and to accomplish this in a café 
(especially where Germans were concerned) would 
indeed have been a problem had I been shy of 
drinking with them. To the German, drinking in a 
favourite café is part of life itself. Had I not been 
ready to do this I could not have maintained 
“Mister Mazzeltop’”, nor have brought about a 
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becoming something far more valuable to the pro- 
prietor than any “‘sane”’ conductor. 

Until the habit of drink had taken a hold on me, 
it was my misfortune that a remarkably strong 
constitution and an equally strong “head” gave me 
no warning of impending catastrophe. I was so 
normal in my ways (except when it pleased me to 
be a “lunatic”’) that only intimates realized my 
trouble. In the early days Edel did make things 
clear to me again and again, but I never listened. 
And although I did try to put a check on myself for 
her sake, I told myself that if I were not to buckle 
up under the strain of the War, I must have some 
anodyne. 

When the Armistice came, the craving for a 
daily ration of alcohol had grown so strong that I 
could not do without it. Given liquor, I was a per- 
fectly normal and apparently healthy human being, 
carrying on with great zest a rather bizarre occupa- 
tion ; but take stimulants from me and I became 
quite incapable of the exacting part of a maniac 
musical conductor with abnormal powers of 
memory. 

“Don’t bother about the future,” I told myself. 
*You’re all right as you are. Sufficient unto the 
day ... If there is anything wrong, it is because 
you are letting your imagination get to work. .. .” 
So I comforted myself with that and went on as I 
was. I did not allow my craving for alcohol to grow 
worse, but I did not try to cut it down. 

Josef Konig, always my best friend, saw that 
there was trouble ahead ; so did Edel. They both 
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told me about it. But I was not yet thirty and wanted 
to enjoy myself; I felt a super-man. But the 
poison was working, both physically and mentally ; 
it attacked me at unguarded moments. 

After the War a particular nightmare visited 
me frequently. It was always the same. I was setting 
out to find some object and to bring it back with me. 
When I awoke I could never recall what the thing 
was, although in my dream the urgent need of find- 
ing it had an immense effect, amounting almost to 
desperation. There was something sinister about 
this unknown object or about the road to it, for I 
always awoke sweating, panting, and with my heart 
thumping madly. It is difficult to explain, but I was 
plunged into an awful horror and, though seemingly 
paralysed, I struggled wildly to escape to full 
consciousness. 

This appalling nightmare grew more frequent. 
When I returned from my holiday down the Rhine, 
the memory of it had begun to come into my mind 
at unexpected moments during the day. 

Then suddenly I realized that I had become 
terribly depressed in spirits, a thing which I had 
pitied in others all my life, but from which I thought 
I was quite immune. Nothing seemed to lighten my 
heart. I drank and drank desperately, blindly. 
When I was alone I started on long conversations 
with myself, of which I would only become aware 
after quite a long time. I grew more and more 
frightened of myself. The mad conductor of those 
hectic evenings was a totally different person from 
the real Frank Groundsell. The time came when 
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my nightmare got so mixed up with my daily life 
that I was sometimes not quite sure whether I was 
asleep or awake. Edel thought I was ill, and Konig 
began to watch me closely. 

Then I began to have hallucinations, to see 
things which did not exist. Usually my eye caught 
sight of something dark which was just crawling 
beneath or behind a table or sofa. In size this dark 
thing ranged from a large black beetle to a child, 
but most often it seemed about as big as a spaniel. 
Often I would stare at a corner of the room, and 
watch a black mass which seemed to sink into the 
floor. 

Then when I was alone I began to tell Mister 
Zerbini all about it ; the Zerbini who, years before, 
had given me a start in life. I felt that he would give 
me fatherly advice. I saw him sitting in front of 
me as plainly as I have ever seen anybody. Then, 
with an indescribable wave of horror, I remembered 
that I had not seen Zerbini since I was nineteen ! 

Further, I used to fly into maniacal rages with 
members of my orchestra. I think this must have 
showed in my eyes, because my bandsmen began to 
look at me oddly at times, though Konig was nicer 
to me than ever. 

Then one morning I awoke to find the sunlight in 
my eyes, a blue sky outside, and birds singing. I 
thought I was better. I drank that day; but I 
drank to celebrate. A great weight seemed to be 
lifted from me. But during the performance that 
evening, it happened. In the interval of my per- 
formance I walked off the stage in a perfectly 
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normal manner ; but from that moment my mind 
became a blank. I must have left the Kerkau 
Palast, but heaven knows where I went. Apparently 
I just disappeared. 

I have never been able to stumble on the faintest 
clue as to what happened to me during the next 
three days and nights. I do know that later, in one 
of my pockets, I found a woman’s handkerchief of 
fine white silk monogrammed with an “M”. Of 
course, in my job I had made the acquaintance of 
a very large number of the fair sex, but I could not 
place this “M”’. 

On the fourth evening, at exactly the time when I 
had disappeared, I walked back on to the stage in the 
same clothes in which I had last been seen, and 
signalled my orchestra to prepare to play ! I must 
have been dazed ; but suddenly I looked down at 
myself. My dress-clothes were torn and smothered 
in mud, my shirt-front was ripped open, and my 
face, hands, and head were covered with bruises. 

Alarmed, I hurried off the stage and rushed to 
the apartments over the café which Konig had lent 
us. I did not feel ill, and although my bruises 
smarted, my mind was becoming clearer. I was 
not in the least hungry or thirsty ; I was sure that 
I had not been drinking, and my money was still 
on me. 

Edel, who had been terribly worried, rushed 
into the corridor as she heard my footsteps. But I 
did not want Edel or anybody else. All I wanted 
was to lie still in some dark place. I went into the 
spare room, locked the door, and threw myself on 
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the bare mattress. Then after a moment I rose, 
switched on the light, and gazed at my face in the 
glass. It was horrible: the face of a madman. I 
was not surprised at the death-like hush which had 
fallen on my patrons when I had stumbled off the 
stage ! I switched off the light and laughed and 
laughed ! No pleading of Edel would make me open 
the door. Later, Konig joined her, but I fell into 
a heavy sleep. 

I woke at six o’clock next morning ; a Sunday. 
I was feeling perfectly well. Then I heard heavy 
footsteps outside, and a sharp rapping on the 
door. 

‘““Who’s there ?” 

“‘Polizei—open the door !”” snapped a voice. 

I was off the mattress in an instant. They were 
going to put the police on me! But why? I had 
done nothing to warrant police interference—or 
had I? The thumping began again, and I opened 
the door. 

A tall official stood regarding me suspiciously, 
with his revolver-holster opened and his hand on the 
weapon. 

“Go and lie down on the bed,” he ordered. 

Amazed, I did as he told me, and only then did 
he enter the room and regard me cautiously. He 
beckoned to someone waiting outside, and four 
armed policemen entered and two took posts on 
either side of the window. Then two more men 
appeared, carrying a stretcher. I was ordered to lie 
down on this, while the men watched me intently. 
They seemed to expect me to behave in a homicidal 
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manner at any moment; but before I knew what 
had happened I was strapped to the stretcher, 
handcuffed, and they were carrying me through the 
doorway. Konig hovered anxiously in the corridor, 
rumpling his long hair—which was his way when 
agitated. I thought the best thing I could do was to 
keep silent. I had not any idea of what I might have 
done. 

Slowly I was brought down the stairs and at the 
main entrance the whole staff of the establishment 
had gathered to watch my departure. There was an 
audible intake of breath from the ladies as I passed, 
and a general tendency to shrink back. Police held 
back a crowd on the pavement as they carried me 
out to an ambulance. I shall never forget that 
ride ; a long one and an extremely uncomfortable 
one. Whenever I moved, the policeman sitting by — 
my head said “‘Stay still !”’ Presently the car seemed 
to get mixed up in an apparently endless political 
procession, because banners waved outside the 
ambulance window. 

At last we stopped and my stretcher was lifted 
out. We were in beautiful grounds near a group of 
tall, church-like buildings. From the nearest came 
the sound of male voices singing a hymn. Had I 
gone mad, or passed into another world ? If a group 
of angels had suddenly appeared and taken over 
my stretcher from the policemen, I should not have 
been at all surprised. The group which did make 
an appearance were not angels but monks ! 

The policemen unshackled me and handed me 
over to them, and they at once took meinto a building 
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and so upstairs to a door labelled “Observation 
Ward’’, We entered a long room with many beds, 
some of which were already occupied. The best 
way to describe the ward is to say that the first 
thing that struck one was its atmosphere of unrest. 
I was undressed, given a suit of pyjamas, and ordered 
into bed. My clothes were taken away. 

A monk, who appeared to be in charge of the 
ward, was standing by one of the windows. I called 
to him and asked him where I was and what I was 
doing there. At first he kept on repeating, with the 
brightest of smiles, that I was not to worry, that 
everything was for the best, and did I want any- 
thing ? Eventually, however, he seemed impressed 
by my sane manner and told me as much as he 
knew.” 

Konig had formed the conclusion that over- 
indulgence in alcohol had, for a period at all events, 
driven me dangerously mad. During the early part 
of the preceding night he had persuaded Edel to 
agree to his suggestion that I should be placed in a 
good private mental institution for observation. 
Konig said he would foot the bill himself; the 
asylum was one run by an order of monks on the 
outskirts of Berlin. Apparently they specialized 
in dealing with cases of alcoholism and drug- 
addiction. 

Konig’s next move had been to report to the 
police that he had a crazy and dangerous acrobat 
at his establishment whom he wanted removed to 
this mental home; hence the ambulance and the 
officers. He had warned them that, being an 
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acrobat, I might try and escape out of the window, 
which accounted for the four policemen who had 
posted themselves in my room. The monk, Brother 
M , was a pleasant fellow, and I shall have 
more to say of him later. He told me that if I behaved 
myself for the first few days of observation, I should 
be allowed to see my wife, and that the course of 
treatment prescribed for me would all depend on 
how I acted. Some of the inmates had been there 
more than a year. 

I now had leisure to examine my surroundings 
and fellow-inmates of the “Observation Ward”. 
The only noticeable things were the heavily-barred 
windows and the fact that there were no handles 
on the insides of the doors, so that we could not leave 
the room unless someone released us. Of the persons 
in the beds on either side of mine—one was a plump, 
elderly gentleman with a mildly startled look. He 
was bespectacled and completely bald, and spent the 
entire day sitting bolt upright, reading over and 
Over again, in an undertone, the same page of a 
Bible. He took not the slightest notice when spoken 
to, and even continued to mumble to himself while 
eating his meals. 

In the bed on the other side was a young man 
with a large drawing-board on his knees. He 
appeared to be designing complicated machinery 
in a very exquisite manner. His fair hair was rather 
long and was tied back with a pale-blue ribbon ; it 
was not long before he had informed me that his 
name was “Freda” and that he was expecting a 
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him, which he kept gazing into from time to time. 
He showed me his drawings, which depicted new 
and improved patterns of machines, and these were 
undoubtedly of a brilliant order. These designs, 
however, had one peculiarity. Where wheels 
should have been shown on the diagrams, he had 
drawn lace insertion, such as is worn on women’s 
lingerie ! 

This was one of the saddest cases I came across. 
“Freda” had been a young Berlin engineer of great 
promise, who had an outstanding career before 
him and might have become a distinguished in- 
ventor. But to stimulate himself during periods of 
overwork and night-study, he had fallen back on 
brandy. His brain had completely given way and 
there was little hope of his recovery. 

An old man in the bed beyond, with a long, grey 
beard, seemed to take a great fancy to me. He kept 
jumping out, trying to pull on the sheet like a pair 
of trousers, and then mincing across to me and 
tapping my arm. He always addressed me in 
exactly the same words, with a childish smile: 
*‘You must give me the keys, please, mein Herr—I 
have to go home to tea. You understand, my wife 
will be waiting for me.” 

During the afternoon the ward door opened and 
“the man who always walked backwards” came in. 
He had been under observation for months. He 
had been involved in a bad motor smash, and, al- 
though he did not suffer much outward injury, 
from that day he had always done everything 
walking backwards. To watch him walk up or 
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down stairs backwards and take a seat at a table 
backwards, was a truly uncanny experience. He 
was in every other respect entirely sane. 

Another personality whose acquaintance I made 
was the gentleman with the cheque-book. He was 
very anxious to write me out a cheque for any 
amount I desired. In fact, there was nobody in the 
establishment, sane or crazy, who had not been 
objects of his generosity. He was a one-time finan- 
cier who usually talked in a perfectly sensible 
manner, and was quite content so long as the 
monks supplied him with a new cheque-book. 

As the afternoon of that day wore on, a terrible 
sense of imprisonment came over me. Brother 
M had gone off-duty and there was nobody 
but crazy people to talk to. Such a situation fills a 
man with an eerie sensation of loneliness. When 
dusk fell, the ward grew dim and full of shadows. 
At moments I felt like yelling with laughter at my 
ludicrous plight, though in reality I was growing 
desperate. I wanted to see Edel: I had a right to 
see my wife ! 

Another monk, taking over the duties of Brother 
M , entered and turned on the lights. Naturally 
when I called to him he thought I was as mad as 
the other patients. I asked if I could be allowed to 
telephone to Edel, whereat he smiled and said : 
“Of course.”” He told me to get out of bed and 
follow him, and led me down a long corridor where, 
rather unexpectedly, were two _ telephone-boxes. 
He invited me to step into one, and then said: 
‘*You will be safe from all interference if I lock you 
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in—ring the bell inside when you have finished.”’ 
Then he left me. 

It was one of those old-fashioned instruments 
with a wooden box and a handle. I turned and 
turned that handle, quickly, slowly, furiously. I 
coaxed, whispered, and bellowed into that mouth- 
piece. Nothing happened. I cursed and foamed and 
banged with my fists on the door of the box. In 
desperation I returned to the ’phone to make an- 
other effort. Half an hour passed—it seemed like 
two hours! That telephone-box was a dummy 
with no connections at all ! 

Later I learnt it was the favourite resort of 
crazy business men and other lunatics who had 
“*phone mania’, a not uncommon complaint. 
After feeling as near to being mad as I ever did, I 
was released by the monk, who was most sympathetic 
about my being unable to get through. He advised 
me to take a rest, and said that if I wished I could 
do some more telephoning on the morrow ! 

That first night in the Observation Ward was 
terrible. Some of the inmates seemed to wake up 
with the coming of darkness. The bald man, who 
had spent the day reading the Bible, passed the 
greater part of the night kneeling on his bed, pray- 
ing in a vehement undertone. Another man paced 
up and down the ward, wringing his hands and 
moaning dismally. Every now and then he stopped 
at the door, glanced right and left furtively, and 
then peered through the keyhole. It was nearly 
midnight when the door burst open and a group of 
monks came in carrying between them a big man 
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who was struggling wildly and shouting terrific oaths. 
They undressed him and then unscrewed an artificial 
leg. When they shook this, packets of dope fell out 
of a hollow inside. 

The doctor visited me the following morning 
and told me that I must stay in the Observation 
Ward for a week ; but if at the end of that time my 
case was considered satisfactory, I should be 
removed to a private room to undergo treatment 
and be allowed to see my wife and any friends. As 
I seemed pretty normal I was allowed to leave the 
ward at certain hours of the day and eat in the 
dining-hall. 

Next night an odd incident occurred. A young 
man was brought in in a very intoxicated state ; 
yet he seemed on familiar terms with the monks 
who put him to bed. This was a lawyer, an alco- 
holic case, who had been discharged as cured early 
the previous morning, after undergoing treatment 
for a year! In the evening he had gone to the 
theatre, and during the interval had met an old 
friend. One drink had led to another—he had to 
celebrate his release—and eventually the two wan- 
dered out to “‘do” Berlin in style. It was not long 
before the lawyer, unused to alcohol for the past 
year, was only fit to be sent home. The only address 
he could remember was that of the asylum he had 
just left ! He spent a peaceful night in the Observa- 
tion Ward and then departed with an aching head. 

The dining-hall opened into a long verandah 
completely covered with glass. Only “good be- 
haviour” patients were allowed in this part of the 
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establishment, but on my fourth day one of these had 
a lapse. The monks were singing hymns in the 
chapel, which was just opposite, when suddenly 
this sound got on the nerves of the man. Leaping 
to his feet he rushed into the verandah and began 
methodically to smash the windows with his bare 
fists, in time to the rhythm of the hymn-tune ! 
Before he could be stopped his hands were cut to 
ribbons, and he had to be removed to hospital. 
However, in spite of the fact that he was almost 
bleeding to death, he seemed quite pleased with 
himself. 

As soon as I was removed to a private room, life 
became more uneventful, and I got quite used to 
taking my meals with madmen. In fact, it infused 
some interest into an otherwise dull life, because 
one never knew what a man, chatting perfectly 
normally one minute, might not do the next! 

Edel visited me every day during the remaining 
three weeks I was there, and occasionally Konig 
put in an appearance, grinning a little nervously. 
Probably somebody had told him that lunatics 
were apt to be vindictive. My attendant was the 
genial Brother M——-, whom I have already 
mentioned. He put himself out to be so pleasant to 
me that Edel asked if there were any little things 
she could bring him from outside. He was delighted, 
but his request was surprising. He wanted a box of 
snuff, two bottles of beer, and some books. 

A few months after I ceased to be a real lunatic 
I was offered a very good contract in Prague, and, 
everything having been settled amicably between 
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myself and Konig, Edel and I took our departure 
for Czecho-Slovakia, at that time a new and 
uncertain quantity in Europe, as the Czechs had 
only become a nation at the close of the War. I had 
been engaged by a group of wealthy Jews who 
intended to blossom out in a big way in the enter- 
tainment world, and I should have a local orchestra 
to conduct ! 

I shall never forget arriving at Prague, after 
midnight, in pouring rain. We had no idea where 
we could get accommodation, so applied ourselves 
to all the policemen in sight. There seemed to be a 
good many of them. They were tall fellows with long 
black beards, who looked very solemn; each 
exactly like the other. The first four were not helpful 
when we addressed them in German. The first spat 
on the ground and turned his back ; the others 
turned their backs, but left out the spitting part. 

The fifth policeman was an older man with a 
slightly patriarchal look, and he seemed sorry for 
foreigners in a strange land. He explained that 
although every Czech speaks or understands German 
he would not, on principle, recognize the language 
since the establishment of the Republic. He advised 
that, until we knew something of the local dialect, 
we should always talk in English. This would be 
generally understood, although in all probability 
the Czech would answer in German! This they 
considered involved them in no “loss of face”’ in the 
eyes of strangers, and we found his suggestion 
worked very well. This policeman recommended us 
to good lodgings in the Vino Rahdulice. 
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Next morning I reported to my new bosses at 
the “Sans Souci’, a huge café-restaurant-dance- 
hall-cabaret. At that time, I believe, it was far and 
away the biggest and most lavishly organized house 
of entertainment in Europe. It was an even more 
cosmopolitan resort than the places I had known in 
Holland, and the menus were printed in four 
languages. 

The “Sans Souci’? was ringed with alcoved 
balconies with curtains, and in the body of the hall 
were the tables, save that in the middle there was 
space for a specially constructed dancing floor to 
rise up from the ground level ; an idea which has 
since been much copied. A balcony at one end held 
a dance orchestra, while at the other was a stage. 

The first part of the evening’s entertainment was 
a variety programme, then dancing, and, from 
eleven o’clock onwards, cabaret interspersed with 
dancing. The best European artistes were engaged 
for the variety shows ; favours were presented to 
patrons every night, and the money spent by the 
three Jewish proprietors must have been enormous. 
But there was plenty of money in Prague at this 
time and it did not worry them. By making rules 
that patrons who wished for drinks must order 
wine (and expensive wine at that), and by having a 
large number of beautiful German, Austrian, and 
Hungarian dancing girls who mingled with the 
patrons and manifested a prodigious thirst (upon 
every bottle she could persuade a patron to buy, the 
lady drew a good commission), the directors of 
“Sans Souci’’ were doing well for themselves. 
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Except that I was to be a kind of compére, or 
Master of Ceremonies, and wear a purple silk hat 
and purple cloak, nobody seemed to know exactly 
what I was to do, least of all myself! My name 
assumed terrifying proportions. I was re-named 
“Pani Kapellnischky Maseltofoski’”. Maybe that 
nerved me for a rather difficult position, because I 
felt that to fail with a name like that would be too 
ignominious ! 

Then it transpired to my horror that I had to 
take charge of the forty beautiful girls—arrange 
their cabaret entertainment, rehearse them, keep 
them in order, and see that they were dressed and 
at the right place at the right moment. One did not 
have to see much of those young ladies to realize 
that every one of them had a temperament, knew 
how to twist men round her finger, and had never 
heard of taking advice. From time to time, of course, 
the girls were changed so as to provide plenty of 
variety for regular patrons. They were the more 
unmanageable because they came from Berlin, 
Vienna, and Budapest, as adventuresses, so to speak ; 
and drew no salary from the “Sans Souci’, relying 
on the commissions made on wines. 

If you have had no experience of the job, to 
have to dash in and out of the dressing-rooms of 
forty beautiful girls in a state of semi-nudity, and to 
attempt to keep order among them, is embarrassing. 
At first I felt very small and used to creep into the 
dressing-rooms with an apologetic air. Nobody 
cared what I said and sometimes I got mobbed. In 
fact, affairs got somewhat riotous. Instead of being 
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there for the benefit of “‘Maseltofoski’” and his band, 
they seemed to think that we were there entirely for 
their benefit. Certain girls were in the habit of 
keeping us waiting when they were supposed to be 
on the stage; and as they were unpaid, it was 
difficult to smarten them up. I used to cloak the 
delay by leaping on to the stage and “going 
crazy’, but it was hard work. 

One of the worst offenders was a plump German 
girl with a great mop of black hair, who used to do 
a wild Salome dance, whirling gauzy veils about 
her. Time and again I had spoken to her without 
bringing any improvement, and one day I told her 
that if she failed to appear on the stage that evening 
when I was ready to strike up, I would do her dance 
myself. She was not impressed. 

When the time arrived she was still back-stage 
in evening dress, having only just wandered down 
from the balcony where she had been with a young 
man. 

I had quite expected that she would be late and 
was ready for the occasion. During the day, from 
among my wigs and props I had hunted out a mop 
of tangled black hair which was quite a passable 
burlesque for “Salome’s” raven locks. Tossing my 
baton to my leader with orders to carry on con- 
ducting, I shoved the wig on my head and leaped 
on to the stage, where I threw off my purple hat 
and cloak and dashed into the wings. 

A moment later I had reached the girls’ dressing- 
room. “Salome” was about to disrobe. Before she 
knew what had happened I had whisked away her 
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veils and ornaments and was out of the room. I 
completed my make-up on the stage with a hand- 
mirror, explaining to the audience that I was going 
to deputise for “Salome”. This was received with 
roars of applause. 

Now the plump “Salome” of Berlin had many 
mannerisms and was a good subject for burlesque. 
That night I executed the craziest Salome dance 
the world has ever seen. It must have been a 
ludicrous spectacle, because her ornaments were 
fixed over my evening dress, and my trousers were 
rolled over my knees to show red sock-suspenders. 
Following “Salome’s”’ custom, I whirled down the 
steps from the stage, along the central aisle, and 
finished up with the “‘dance of the veils’ on the 
raised platform. 

The patrons shrieked for an encore and grew 
more and more hilarious ; I became the target for 
hundreds of paper streamers thrown from the 
balconies, until I was so entangled that the Salome 
dance came to an abrupt end. Many of the audience 
appeared to have fallen forward across their tables 
in helpless hysterics; but nobody could have 
enjoyed this “crazy” episode more than I did. 

“‘Salome’’, meanwhile, had gone into a scream- 
ing fit in the wings, during which she proceeded to 
tear off her clothes and hurl them on to the stage ! 
Poor ‘‘Salome” was certainly punished, but she had 
to admit she deserved it. I discovered afterwards 
that she had a strong sense of humour, and when the 
hurt to her pride had worn off we became very 
good friends. 
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That incident was a hint to the girls that I was 
tired of being trifled with. It had a most salutary 
effect. I also discovered a potent method of dealing 
with refractory members of my troupe. A cabaret 
girl stood an infinitely better chance of “hooking”’ 
rich and reckless young men and making a good 
wine commission if she were allowed to perform 
her act among the first items of my show, so that she 
would then be at liberty to slip into an alluring 
evening frock and concentrate on decoying the 
male until four-thirty in the morning, when the 
*“Sans Souci” closed its doors. 

I let it be known in the girls’ dressing-rooms that 
“*Maseltofoski’’ would let those girls who behaved 
best, perform first in the cabaret ! So charming did 
they become that a rather funny incident was one 
result of this. It was the custom for popular artistes 
at the “Sans Souci” to have postcards of themselves 
sold from table to table. The outlay was small, and 
some of them made a good sum in pocket-money. 

The idea of having my photograph hawked 
around did not greatly appeal to me, but eventually 
somebody persuaded me that I ought to give the 
scheme a trial. I had two hundred done and thought 
anybody who bought them would be a very great 
fool ; in fact, I felt slightly diffident and not optim- 
istic. At the end of the evening I was astonished 
when the attendants told me they had sold them all 
at 2s. 6d. each, or the equivalent ; and most of them 
had been bought through my cabaret girls telling 
their male escorts that they wanted a picture of me. 

Next day the more mischievous of the girls 
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came and asked if I would like them to return the 
pictures of myself which had been bought for them 
the night before, so that I could sell them again 
that night ! If the young men of Prague were fools 
enough to buy, I didn’t see why I should not do so ! 
Every postcard was sold again that night, and every 
card was returned to my table next day and re-sold 
again next evening. Prague was full of visitors in 
those days, so that night after night as long as I was 
in Prague, with occasional renewals, good business 
was done with my postcards, thanks to the girls ; 
although, of course, regular patrons got to know of 
the joke, and strangers who bought lady friends my 
picture used to wonder why people were laughing ! 


om, 


CHAPTER XIII 


LONDON NIGHTS 


UR stay at Prague, once we had become used 

to the new conditions, was pleasant but un- 

eventful, so I will not dwell on it. One night in 
February 1921, two representatives of Messrs. 
Lyons of London came and asked me to call at 
their hotel next morning, as they had a proposition 
to discuss with me. One was the late Mr. Percy 
Reiss, Messrs. Lyons’ entertainment agent and 
amusement manager, who was later to become a 
very good friend of mine. Percy Reiss evidently 
thought I was an Austrian who could speak no 
English, because he got someone to interpret for 
him. From a remark he made to his companion I 
gathered he thought it a pity I was “one of those 
foreign conductors’, because he would have to 
offer me twice as much to induce me to come to 
England. I did not enlighten him as to the truth, and 
called next day—with an interpreter ! 

After much argument, during which Reiss spoke 
in English and I in German, he suggested terms 
which were indeed far better than I had hoped ; so 
I agreed to sign a provisional contract. Provisional, 
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methods would go down in London as well as they 
had done on the Continent. He thought I should 
either be a tremendous success or a complete failure. 
I was, therefore, to perform my wildest antics in 
London for a fortnight, and if the public liked 
_ them, I could expect a long-term contract. 

I was well content, because I knew that I could 
get a good contract in Copenhagen if the “‘prophet”’ 
did not prove popular in his own country. When 
my pen reached the last letter of my signature on 
the contract I looked up at Reiss with a grin. 

“Of course you know, guv’nor,” I exclaimed, 
in broadest Cockney, “I was born in Southampton.” 

Reiss’s eyes bulged, and from the colour of his 
face I thought he was going to have a fit. After a 
tense pause he gave a chuckle. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought years of experience 
had made me smart enough to deal with most 
situations. This is about the first time in my life 
that I have ever really been ‘had’.”’ 

After that we shook hands. 

I thought it would now be as well to obtain an 
English passport, so I went to the British Consul 
and explained matters. When he understood, he 
made no difficulties. At last I was sailing under my 
own colours, and the prospect of seeing England 
again after so long a time was exciting. 

After a very merry send-off from Prague by the 
whole British and American colony, Edel and I left 
for London. When we arrived I found, much to my 
surprise, that I was being widely advertised as 
“Monsieur L’Oonie’’. After some discussion it had 
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been decided that my continental title was too 
Teutonic to be palatable to Englishmen so soon 
after the War, and I was therefore to be a French 
chef d@ orchestre and was to cultivate a broken French 
accent. I was to take up work at the Trocadero. 

At the first rehearsals I had a certain amount of 
trouble from the members of my English orchestra 
who had heard a rumour that I was a German. I 
soon put a stop to that, though, by swearing at 
them roundly when at rehearsal they made a mess 
of the Overture to Marttane. After that all went 
well. 

We opened amidst a blaze of publicity, and from 
the first night there was the unusual scene of diners 
queuing up for tables at the Trocadero. I was 
delighted with the notices given by the London 
Press, not to mention the caricatures of me. Indeed, 
I had been conducting only a few days when I was 
sent for to Cadby Hall, where I was handed a 
contract for four years at a big salary, rising 
annually ; and I actually worked for the firm until 
January 1927. 

At the “Troc” I met all kinds of well-known 
people of the stage, art, and sporting world. They 
used to send up their cards with numbers which 
they wanted me to play, and also with invitations 
to come down to join them during the interval. — 

One night I asked Sir Landon Ronald for his 
autograph, which he gave me, suggesting at the 
same time that I might like that of his companion, 
as in his opinion it was good deal more worth 
having. His friend was Sir Frederic Cowen. The 
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two great musicians seemed taken with my tech- 
nique, and Sir Frederic laughingly described me 
as “a breath of wind through the music world”. 
They used to come to the “Troc”’ frequently to 
laugh at me, and I was generally invited to join 
them. 

The late de Groot was another frequent 
visitor. He used to enjoy speaking Dutch with me, 
and I think my antics had a kind of fascination for 
him. He always referred to my work as “that 
darned circus’’. 

One evening after I had played the selection from 
Czardarfurstin (The Gypsy Princess) for the first time 
in England, de Groot sent for me. He was almost 
speechless with rage. Apparently he had just 
obtained the English rights of The Gypsy Princess and 
rehearsals were well under way for his production 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre! He called me a 
thief and several kinds of other unpleasant things, 
but I explained that he was quite mistaken in 
thinking he was putting over something new in 
The Gypsy Princess, because I had been playing it 
regularly as far back as my days in Holland. He 
threatened to have an injunction issued against me 
and refused to believe me. However, in the end the 
matter was settled quite amicably. 

Lupino Lane sent his card up to me one evening, 
and when I joined him his first words were, ‘“‘Where 
did you learn to be an acrobat ?—because I know the 
job myself and it is obvious that you must have 
started on the halls.” 

I asked if he remembered “Happy Holland” at 
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the Olympia, Liverpool, in 1907, for that was the 
last occasion upon which he and I had met. In 
those days he was known as “‘Nipper Lupino”, and 
his little partner, ““Wee Mona”, was Mona Vivian, 
now so famous to wireless listeners. We Zerbinis 
were performing at the Olympia at the same time, 
and Lupino and I recalled the fun we boys had had 
during the flood scene in “Happy Holland’. In 
this the Zerbini boys were allowed to rush on to 
swell the crowd in the tank of water which was 
supposed to be the inundated village. Several of 
the men “supers” were supplied with pneumatic 
suits under their clothes, as they were supposed to 
be very fat Dutchmen, and we used to bounce 
them on the surface of the water ! When we grew 
tired of that, we tried to duck the Tiller Girls, but 
it always ended in the Tiller Girls ducking us ! 

On the night that I learned Joe Beckett (also 
from Southampton), Georges Carpentier, and his 
trainer, M. Descamps, had booked tables, I staged 
a mock boxing-match to music, with our smallest 
page-boy in the colours of Carpentier, and myself in 
Beckett’s colours. I called Beckett and Carpentier 
up on to the stage to act as seconds, to the huge 
delight of the spectators. 

Other friends of mine in the sporting fraternity 
who were frequent visitors to the ““Troc’” were 
“Kid” Lewis, Harry Mason, Steve Donoghue, and 
Sir Harry Preston. On the night Harry Mason won 
the Lightweight Championship Belt he came to 
the ““Troc” after the fight with the belt in a box; I 
went down to congratulate him and was thus the 
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first outsider to see it. I insisted on displaying it to 
the whole Grill Room, much to poor Harry’s 
embarrassment ! 

When I was told that Paul Whiteman was 
dining at the “Troc’” I arranged a special pro- 
gramme of his tunes and conducted the orchestra 
wearing a gigantic papier maché “Paul Whiteman” 
head. He was much tickled and we became firm 
friends. He seemed to think that great opportunities 
lay open to me in America, and I dare say he 
was right. But in the days before the great slump 
I had no wish to go to America, and today I 
doubt whether it would prove such a land of 
promise. 

Percy Fletcher, Rosse, and many other well- 
known composers took a great interest in me, as 
they regarded me as a musical phenomenon. They 
used to compose odd bits of music and bring them 
up for me to play ; but were never able to stump 
me. Edgar Wallace was another good friend ; 
whenever he came into the “Troc” he always 
ordered a drink to be sent up to me before he gave 
his own order. 

One night a waiter handed me a scrap of paper 
and told me that a gentleman in the audience 
particularly wanted to see me. All that was written 
on the paper was “urgent”, in pencil. I had seen 
that writing before, but could not remember 
where ; when I went down I was greeted by dear 
old Aubrey Hersee. When he entered the “Troc”’ 
he had no idea that the celebrated “L’Oonie’ 
was his old friend “Mister Mazzeltop’’ of Berlin |! 
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After his release from Ruhleben he had joined 
Tecla’s Bond Street branch. There was no doubt 
that Hersee was in a very bad state of health, 
brought on largely, I think, by the execrable food 
which was issued to prisoners during the famine 
period in the latter part of the War. 

Popularity now began to turn my head. I was 
meeting too many friends and I began to drink far 
too much. Mr. Watkins, manager at the ““Troca- 
dero’’, did not approve of this. He was a tiny man 
who reminded one of a clergyman, and he used to 
lecture me severely, but was always very con- 
siderate to work under. Today he is one of the 
“Big Four’ of Lyons. I shall never forget how 
Mr. Watkins used to push a bag of acid drops into 
my hand before I went up to play, as he thought 
they would quench my thirst and check the craving 
for alcohol. 

The problem was not merely how to restrain my 
thirst, but how to keep the audience from treating 
me to drinks ! At last Watkins gave me a definite 
order to accept no more drinks from the audience, 
though when he had gone out of the Grill Room old 
friends used sometimes to send up a glass to me. 
Watkins did not even approve of my having a drink 
during the interval, but I used sometimes to sneak 
off to the bar with Edgar Wallace when the coast 
was Clear. 

There was a certain lady who was a great “‘fan” 
of mine, and although she knew of Watkins’ ban 
she still had whiskies-and-sodas carried up to me, 
or entertained me at her table when the manager 
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was out of the way. Of course, Watkins knew of 
this. But one night when I had slipped down to 
join the lady and was enjoying a well-earned whisky, 
I felt a hand on my shoulder. Watkins was frowning 
down on us sternly. With the restrained bow of the 
perfect mastre d’hétel, and in the most polite of voices, 
he informed the lady that if he ever found her giving 
me drinks again he would have to issue orders that 
she was never to be served with anything alcoholic 
on the premises! The lady, who after years of 
experience thought she could deal with most men, 
just laughed at him. But a few days later Watkins 
did find her treating me again, and he kept his 
word ! 

After ten months at the “Trocadero” I went for 
three months to Lyons’ State Café at Liverpool, 
and then received a wire from Cadby Hall recalling 
me to London for the opening of the now world- 
famous Corner House in Coventry Street, the first 
establishment of the kind in England. 

When I reached London, however, I found that 
certain unforeseen delays had occurred and it was 
suggested that I should take a month’s holiday. 
Soon afterwards I was told that the Corner House 
would not be ready for the opening for four months, 
and I decided to go to the Continent. 

I went over to Amsterdam to the “‘New Cherry 
Tree’, where I found the proprietors had installed 
a ladies’ band. The idea of resurrecting ‘‘Mynheer 
Masseltof”’ for a time appealed to their sense of 
showmanship, so I was put in charge of the ladies. 
But I did make the stipulation that my English 
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drummer, a first-class man who knew how to play 
up to all my tricks, should be engaged with me. 

A rumour had gone round that I had fallen off 
the stage and broken my neck, and now all my 
old friends flocked to see me and no one tried to 
put a check on my drinks. That was bad. At the end 
of a few weeks Edel insisted that I had worked 
enough and must come away to some quiet spot 
for a rest so that I should be at my best for the 
opening of the much-advertised Corner House. 
All this time, in addition to drawing a good salary 
from my Dutch employers, I was getting half-pay 
on my Lyons contract—so were prospering. 

We decided to go to the little country village in 
Saxony where my wife had been brought up. The 
German mark was falling rapidly and I found that 
with a few pound-notes I was a millionaire! At 
Celsnitz I was looked upon as a kind of rich uncle 
from America, and I held free house to the whole 
village, from the burgomaster down to the night- 
watchman. Many of these good country folk thought 
I actually printed my money, because there was so 
much of it, and sometimes I was approached 
cautiously by sly individuals who hoped to get some 
hint of my “‘secret’’. I bought a splendid house, with 
beautiful antique furniture, for little more than a 
week’s salary ! 

It seems incredible now that for a ten-shilling 
note I received a suit-case full of paper money. 
New editions of paper notes were appearing daily, 
and sometimes two or three times daily. With my 
good money coming to me regularly, I regretted 
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leaving Celsnitz, and I know the local inhabitants 
were sorry to see us depart. 

Two floors of the Corner House were ready 
when we arrived in London. For one (the ground 
floor), Paul Specht, the famous American con- 
ductor, with his band of fourteen, had been 
imported at enormous cost ; while my orchestra 
was allotted the first floor, playing alternately with 
Miss Margaret Holloway’s ladies’ band. 

The Corner House was regarded as a great 
novelty by Londoners, and there were queues up 
and down the staircases all day and on until mid- 
night. Each of us had our following and we vied, in 
a friendly way, for popularity. Eventually Specht 
took his band elsewhere, and I moved down to his 
floor. It was soon after this move that I discovered 
among my musicians a young man who gave me 
the impression that he was going to turn out a 
remarkable violinist. I did not think my band 
offered him the right environment, so recommended 
him to de Groot, who was equally impressed and 
agreed to take him over and bring him out. He was 
Albert Sandler, the famous violinist, who now fills 
the gap which de Groot left ! 

I was always on the look-out for new and 
original ideas for putting over programmes, and 
this brought me in touch with all the London music 
publishers. They jumped at the publicity which 
their new numbers got if I elected to bring them 
out with my now renowned “crazy technique’”’. 
Some of the big hits, which owe their world-wide 


popularity largely to my bizarre interpretation, 
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were, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More’’, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas’’, “‘“Somewhere in Sahara’’, and 
“Show Me The Way To Go Home’. In fact, I 
don’t exaggerate when I say I was the most valuable 
man in the British Isles, from the point of view of 
the music houses, at that time. 

A story hinges on the bringing out of “Show Me 
The Way To Go Home’’. It was the custom of the 
music publishers to invite me to call at their audition 
rooms whenever they thought they had something 
original which my crazy methods could “put over 
big’. And one morning I received a letter from 
a firm in the Charing Cross Road, Campbell and 
Connelly. They were publishing a song called - 
“Show Me The Way To Go Home”, about a tipsy 
reveller, and I was assured it would give me unique 
opportunities. I had heard that kind of thing before, 
However, one never knew when one might not 
stumble on a good thing, so I visited them. 

The establishment of Campbell and Connelly 
was on the third floor of a building overlooking 
Charing Cross Road, and the staff consisted of two 
young men in the early twenties, Campbell and 
Connelly. I found my old friend Ella Shields there 
also. We both liked “Show Me The Way To Go 
Home’’, which was played on a piano. I decided 
to take the song on in London, and Ella Shields 
agreed to do the same in the provinces during her 
music-hall tour. 

I enjoyed putting over this song as much as any- 
thing I ever did. In a short time “Show Me The 
Way To Go Home” had become a best-seller all 
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over the world. Today, Campbell and Connelly 
House, of Denmark Street, is noted as one of 
London’s most go-ahead and prosperous music 
publishing concerns. 

When I introduced “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas ’’, I had a papier maché banana, about three 
feet long, made for me. And on the night that the 
New Zealand Maori Rugby team visited my floor 
at the Corner House they stole this, and insisted 
that my orchestra and I autographed it before they 
bore it off to New Zealand ! 

A popular entertainer has to be extremely 
careful about what he puts into his entertainment, 
because so many people insist on believing that 
their view of life is the only view. One night I 
embarked on a perfectly harmless piece of foolery 
in which I dressed up as a clergyman and poked fun 
at “the cloth”. To my amazement (and, I think, 
that of most other people present), an elderly 
parson rose to his feet and protested vehemently. I 
believe this was followed up by letters of complaint 
to the board of directors. 

At all events, next morning I was summoned to 
Cadby Hall and ushered into the presence of a 
grave-faced ring of directors. I was asked to per- 
form before them exactly what I had done on the 
previous night. Everyone seemed a little puzzled, 
because, although Lyons is a Jewish concern, the 
directors are essentially broad-minded ; but how- 
ever impartially they looked at my burlesque, they 
could not discover anything which could rationally 
be put down as “offensive’’. 
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“Well, Groundsell,” suggested one, now a very 
well-known man, “in future you’d better do this 
act wearing a top-hat and a long black beard, 
waving your hands and gabbling Yiddish. Jews 
have a sense of humour. They don’t mind laughing 
at themselves—even if Gentiles do !” 

In the end that offending number was cut out, 
much to my annoyance. 

Rowdy parties sometimes came to the Corner 
House on nights when there had been a cup-tie or 
other popular occasion, and once a party of young 
“bloods” took a table near the band. They made 
a great nuisance of themselves and were politely 
requested to desist ; quite without effect. One of 
the youths wanted to do something or other with 
our drum, and kept hopping up onto the stage, 
thinking himself very funny. 

My drummer was an ex-Army boxer, a tall man. 
At first he suffered the youth patiently, but the 
reveller did not understand when it was time to 
stop. He was given two stern warnings, and the 
drummer looked so menacing that at the second he 
returned to his table. But his desire to shine before 
the public soon became too much for him. Presently 
he was on his feet again. Shouting annoying 
remarks, he came unsteadily towards the stage and 
began grasping the drummer’s feet, gazing round 
for applause. That was too much ! The drummer 
put down his sticks, jumped off the stage, stretched 
the delinquent senseless on the floor with one swift 
upper-cut, and resumed his playing with an air of 
unruffled serenity ! 
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In 1927 I resigned from Lyons, hoping to start 
on my own with accumulated capital. Edel and I 
went over to Germany, where I got together a 
German orchestra, and we visited a number of 
places with great success. Usually we chartered a 
big aeroplane to transport us, because the arrival 
by air of the “mad conductor’ gave us splendid 
publicity. Life jogged along smoothly for the most 
part, but we suffered a slight set-back at Dresden, 
which led to a rather unexpected result. 

In broadcasting the merits of my band my 
agent had indulged in too much exaggeration ; for 
he had given the impression to the proprietor of the 
big café who had hired us, that “Mazzeltop’s” was 
an all-English band and (although I did not know 
it) we had been given a contract entirely on that 
account. Upon presenting ourselves at the café, 
expecting the usual warm welcome from the man- 
agement, we were ordered by an irate gentleman 
to get to hades without delay ! He had engaged an 
English, not a German, band, and he tore up the 
contract and threw it at us. 

I thought I might get even with him ! Close by 
was another large house of entertainment, the 
Tivoli—so I called on the manager. I suggested that 
if he liked to take us on during our short stay in 
Dresden, he would never have cause to regret it. 
But when he heard the amount I wanted for the 
privilege of our attendance, he shook his head 
decisively. He would not have time to give the event 
sufficient publicity beforehand, and it would not 
be worth his while. 
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‘Put us on tonight,” I urged, “‘and I guarantee 
you'll get all the publicity you need. The whole 
city will be talking about the mad musicians at the 
Tivoli.” 

“And how do you propose to bring that about ?”’ 
he asked, a little tired at my persistence. 

“Have the bills printed immediately—pay 
double price for them if necessary—charter a small 
aeroplane from the airport, and we'll shower 
Dresden with them this afternoon.” 

““A splendid idea,’’ he admitted, “but there is 
one flaw in it, mein Herr—it is forbidden by the 
police authorities for ’planes to distribute printed 
propaganda over the city !” 

“In that case,” I said, ‘I must see the Chief of 
Police. Expect to hear from me by telephone 
shortly !”’ 

I left him gaping. I believe that if you go “bald 
headed”’ at a thing without wasting time in con- 
sidering possible results, you will often succeed in a 
situation when you might have failed if you had 
sat down to think. I took a taxi to police head- 
quarters. 

_ “T want to see the Chief of Police immediately,” 
I told the man on duty. “It is a matter of the 
gravest importance affecting the city.” 

“You can’t see him. He is attending a confer- 
ence.” 

““How long is he likely to be ?” 

‘Perhaps several hours. You must return 
later.” 

“TI have got to see him immediately !” 
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I kept very cool when I said this and looked at 
the man as if he were committing a grave crime in 
keeping me out. He mumbled to himself and called 
another policeman. They conferred, then I was led 
into headquarters and ushered into a spacious 
conference room. Round a long table sat a number 
of very grave officers whose eyes were all fixed on 
me. They probably expected the revelation of some 
revolutionary plot. Instead, I just walked up to the 
President and in a loud voice announced what I 
wanted and why I wanted it. Germans have an 
odd sense of humour of their own, and this appealed 
to them. A man who dared invade the sanctity of 
Teuton officialdom on an absurd excuse like this 
must indeed be a lunatic !| When I had finished, the 
stern faces were wreathed in smiles. 

I walked out a few minutes later with the permit 
I wanted ; I was to be allowed to drop leaflets over 
Dresden, and the police chiefs were wishing me 
good luck. I had no difficulty in chartering a small 
*plane and a pilot to do the work. 

Dresden flocked to the Tivoli while we were 
there, and the “mad conductor” enjoyed as fine a 
reception as he had ever had. Incidentally, I am 
afraid the other establishment, for which we had 
originally been engaged, was very ill-patronized 
during our sojourn in Dresden ! 

One other amusing incident happened there. An 
attempt was made to play a trick on me, but it did 
not work. A certain Baron (a Czech, I think), whom 
I had known at Prague, came up and renewed our 
acquaintance. Afterwards it occurred to him that 
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it would be funny if he could make the “mad 
conductor” really drunk on the stage. 

He sent up on to the stage seven waiters, who 
ranged themselves before me in a line, each holding 
a tray with a glass of a different liqueur. This 
was a Challenge which I took ; prancing down the 
line and swallowing the contents of one glass after 
another. About a quarter of an hour later the 
waiters returned with seven more brimming glasses ! 
Once again I accepted. It would have been an 
insult to refuse. The audience cheered, but I was not 
so steady or so light-footed when I danced down 
the line this time. Although my head was swimming, 
I had sufficient sense to reason that if the Baron did 
this twice, he probably intended to do it a third 
time and lay me out for dead ! Of course, everyone 
in the audience hoped he would, and watched the 
strange Baron as eagerly as I watched him anxiously. 

As soon as I had finished the number I strolled 
off the stage and fetched a sponge-bag from my 
dressing-room. This I placed in my pocket with the 
mouth just in the opening. Sure enough, within a 
quarter of an hour I saw a patrol of seven grinning 
waiters marching up to the stage. The Baron was 
looking sardonic, and a whisper which spread 
through the spectators showed that everyone was 
agog. Ihe waiters halted in their places and 
watched me expectantly. I pretended to brace 
myself for the plunge ; then, advancing to the head 
of the line, raised the first glass. A sigh rose from the 
audience. I opened the mouth of the sponge-bag 
and poured the contents into my pocket, then went 
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on to the next waiter. At the end of the line I let 
them into the secret of the sponge-bag ; to tell the 
truth, I was exceedingly glad to pull it out of my 
pocket, because it was leaking at the corners ! 

I decided that I was now capable of running an 
establishment of my own, so eventually I took over 
the “Bieber Café”? in Hamburg, a building very 
similar in appearance to the Coventry Street 
Corner House. 

If there is anyone who thinks that running a 
great restaurant is “beer, skittles, and big money’’, 
I advise him not to try it out, because he will 
probably find his cash disappearing in the startling 
way that mine did. It is much better to go crazy on 
somebody else’s money than on your own ! When 
so much of the world crashed in financial chaos, I 
went with it. Edel and I returned to England with 
just five pounds. At first we stayed with my parents 
at Southampton. So, instead of visiting the dear old 
town in triumph, as I had one day hoped to do, I 
returned in the same condition that I had left many 
years before—hard-up but happy ! 

Later we ran a boarding-house until the water, 
gas, and electric light were cut off. My wife has 
been a cook and housekeeper ; I have been a butler, 
ship’s steward on the White Star Line, salesman of 
patent vacuum cleaners, interpreter, waiter, chef, 
flat caretaker, house-painter, and, on one occasion, 
an opium smuggler ! Since doing these odd jobs I 
have often thought that the man in the street could 
often write an interesting biography if only he 
knew how to set about it. Indeed, one far m 
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enthralling than some of these so-called “important”’ 
memoirs which we swallow without discrimination. 

Several times I have tried to get back to the 
conductor’s platform, but when you go “on the 
rocks” the world is apt to be hard on you. I am not 
grumbling, because I am still “L’Oonie’’, ‘Mister 
Mazzeltop”’, ““Mynheer Masseltof”’, ““Pani Kapell- 
nischky Maseltofoski”—whichever you prefer. 
Although I have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to raise a new band of “madmen”, at the moment 
the prospect seems rather brighter. There is no job | 
in the world to equal that of a “crazy conductor’, 
and before long I hope to be shaking my baton at 
the public once again ! 


THE END 
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“Well, Groundsell,” suggested one, now a very 
well-known man, “in future you’d better do this 
act wearing a top-hat and a long black beard, 
waving your hands and gabbling Yiddish. Jews 
have a sense of humour. They don’t mind laughing 
at themselves—even if Gentiles do !” 

In the end that offending number was cut out, 
much to my annoyance. 

Rowdy parties sometimes came to the Corner 
House on nights when there had been a cup-tie or 
other popular occasion, and once a party of young 
“‘bloods” took a table near the band. They made 
a great nuisance of themselves and were politely 
requested to desist ; quite without effect. One of 
the youths wanted to do something or other with 
our drum, and kept hopping up onto the stage, 
thinking himself very funny. 

My drummer was an ex-Army boxer, a tall man. 
At first he suffered the youth patiently, but the 
reveller did not understand when it was time to 
stop. He was given two stern warnings, and the 
drummer looked so menacing that at the second he 
returned to his table. But his desire to shine before 
the public soon became too much for him. Presently 
he was on his feet again. Shouting annoying 
remarks, he came unsteadily towards the stage and 
began grasping the drummer’s feet, gazing round 
for applause. That was too much ! The drummer 
put down his sticks, jumped off the stage, stretched 
the delinquent senseless on the floor with one swift 
upper-cut, and resumed his playing with an air of 
unruffled serenity ! 
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In 1927 I resigned from Lyons, hoping to start 
on my own with accumulated capital. Edel and I 
went over to Germany, where I got together a 
German orchestra, and we visited a number of 
places with great success. Usually we chartered a 
big aeroplane to transport us, because the arrival 
by air of the “mad conductor” gave us splendid 
publicity. Life jogged along smoothly for the most 
part, but we suffered a slight set-back at Dresden, 
which led to a rather unexpected result. 

In broadcasting the merits of my band my 
agent had indulged in too much exaggeration ; for 
he had given the impression to the proprietor of the 
big café who had hired us, that ‘‘Mazzeltop’s” was 
an all-English band and (although I did not know 
it) we had been given a contract entirely on that 
account. Upon presenting ourselves at the café, 
expecting the usual warm welcome from the man- 
agement, we were ordered by an irate gentleman 
to get to hades without delay ! He had engaged an 
English, not a German, band, and he tore up the 
contract and threw it at us. 

I thought I might get even with him ! Close by 
was another large house of entertainment, the 
Tivoli—so I called on the manager. I suggested that 
if he liked to take us on during our short stay in 
Dresden, he would never have cause to regret it. 
But when he heard the amount I wanted for the 
privilege of our attendance, he shook his head 
decisively. He would not have time to give the event 
sufficient publicity beforehand, and it would not 
be worth his while. 
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‘Put us on tonight,” I urged, “‘and I guarantee 
you'll get all the publicity you need. The whole 
city will be talking about the mad musicians at the 
Tivoli.” 

‘And how do you propose to bring that about ?” 
he asked, a little tired at my persistence. 

“Have the bills printed immediately—pay 
double price for them if necessary—charter a small 
aeroplane from the airport, and we'll shower 
Dresden with them this afternoon.” 

“A splendid idea,” he admitted, “but there is 
one flaw in it, mein Herr—it is forbidden by the 
police authorities for ’planes to distribute printed 
propaganda over the city !” 

‘In that case,” I said, “I must see the Chief of 
Police. Expect to hear from me by telephone 
shortly !”’ 

I left him gaping. I believe that if you go “bald 
headed” at a thing without wasting time in con- 
sidering possible results, you will often succeed in a 
situation when you might have failed if you had 
sat down to think. I took a taxi to police head- 
quarters. 

_ “T want to see the Chief of Police immediately,” 
I told the man on duty. “It is a matter of the 
gravest importance affecting the city.” 

“You can’t see him. He 1s attending a confer- 
ence.” 

““How long is he likely to be ?” 

“Perhaps several hours. You must return 
later.” 

“I have got to see him immediately !” 
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I kept very cool when I said this and looked at 
the man as if he were committing a grave crime in 
keeping me out. He mumbled to himself and called 
another policeman. They conferred, then I was led 
into headquarters and ushered into a spacious 
conference room. Round a long table sat a number 
of very grave officers whose eyes were all fixed on 
me. They probably expected the revelation of some 
revolutionary plot. Instead, I just walked up to the 
President and in a loud voice announced what I 
wanted and why I wanted it. Germans have an 
odd sense of humour of their own, and this appealed 
to them. A man who dared invade the sanctity of 
Teuton officialdom on an absurd excuse like this 
must indeed be a lunatic ! When I had finished, the 
stern faces were wreathed in smiles. 

I walked out a few minutes later with the permit 
I wanted ; I was to be allowed to drop leaflets over 
Dresden, and the police chiefs were wishing me 
good luck. I had no difficulty in chartering a small 
*plane and a pilot to do the work. 

Dresden flocked to the Tivoli while we were 
there, and the “mad conductor” enjoyed as fine a 
reception as he had ever had. Incidentally, I am 
afraid the other establishment, for which we had 
originally been engaged, was very ill-patronized 
during our sojourn in Dresden ! 

One other amusing incident happened there. An 
attempt was made to play a trick on me, but it did 
not work. A certain Baron (a Czech, I think), whom 
I had known at Prague, came up and renewed our 
acquaintance. Afterwards it occurred to him that 
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it would be funny if he could make the “mad 
conductor” really drunk on the stage. 

He sent up on to the stage seven waiters, who 
ranged themselves before me in a line, each holding 
a tray with a glass of a different liqueur. This 
was a Challenge which I took ; prancing down the 
line and swallowing the contents of one glass after 
another. About a quarter of an hour later the 
waiters returned with seven more brimming glasses ! 
Once again I accepted. It would have been an 
insult to refuse. The audience cheered, but I was not 
so steady or so light-footed when I danced down 
the line this time. Although my head was swimming, 
I had sufficient sense to reason that if the Baron did 
this twice, he probably intended to do it a third 
time and lay me out for dead ! Of course, everyone 
in the audience hoped he would, and watched the 
strange Baron as eagerly as I watched him anxiously. 

As soon as I had finished the number I strolled 
off the stage and fetched a sponge-bag from my 
dressing-room. This I placed in my pocket with the 
mouth just in the opening. Sure enough, within a 
quarter of an hour I saw a patrol of seven grinning 
waiters marching up to the stage. The Baron was 
looking sardonic, and a whisper which spread 
through the spectators showed that everyone was 
agog. The waiters halted in their places and 
watched me expectantly. I pretended to brace 
myself for the plunge ; then, advancing to the head 
of the line, raised the first glass. A sigh rose from the 
audience. I opened the mouth of the sponge-bag 
and poured the contents into my pocket, then went 
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on to the next waiter. At the end of the line I let 
them into the secret of the sponge-bag ; to tell the 
truth, I was exceedingly glad to pull it out of my 
pocket, because it was leaking at the corners ! 

I decided that I was now capable of running an 
establishment of my own, so eventually I took over 
the “Bieber Café’? in Hamburg, a building very 
similar in appearance to the Coventry Street 
Corner House. 

If there is anyone who thinks that running a 
great restaurant is “beer, skittles, and big money’’, 
I advise him not to try it out, because he will 
probably find his cash disappearing in the startling 
way that mine did. It is much better to go crazy on 
somebody else’s money than on your own ! When 
so much of the world crashed in financial chaos, I 
went with it. Edel and I returned to England with 
just five pounds. At first we stayed with my parents 
at Southampton. So, instead of visiting the dear old 
town in triumph, as I had one day hoped to do, I 
returned in the same condition that I had left many 
years before—hard-up but happy ! 

Later we ran a boarding-house until the water, 
gas, and electric light were cut off. My wife has 
been a cook and housekeeper ; I have been a butler, 
ship’s steward on the White Star Line, salesman of 
patent vacuum cleaners, interpreter, waiter, chef, 
flat caretaker, house-painter, and, on one occasion, 
an opium smuggler ! Since doing these odd jobs I 
have often thought that the man in the street could 
often write an interesting biography if only he 
knew how to set about it. Indeed, one far more 
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enthralling than some of these so-called “important”’ 
memoirs which we swallow without discrimination. 

Several times I have tried to get back to the 
conductor’s platform, but when you go “on the 
rocks” the world is apt to be hard on you. I am not 
grumbling, because I am still ““L’Oonie’”’, “Mister 
Mazzeltop”, ““Mynheer Masseltof”’, “Pani Kapell- 
nischky Maseltofoski”—whichever you prefer. 
Although I have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to raise a new band of “madmen’’, at the moment 
the prospect seems rather brighter. There is no job | 
in the world to equal that of a “‘crazy conductor’, 
and before long I hope to be shaking my baton at 
the public once again ! 


THE END 
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as a man of affairs, and he is a keen yachtsman. 
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detailed discussion of the Art of Tennis from the awkward prelimin- 
ary stages to the coveted triumphs of Paris and Wimbledon. 

Cochet’s advice, carefully followed, will be found more valuable to 
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byways of the Continent to write an autobiographical record of travel in 
all parts of Europe. It is a book which will delight all who enjoy a 
brilliant, intimate account of cities, peoples and countryside in other 
lands. No writer knows his Europe better than Mr. Tiltman, and no more 
penetrating picture of the “‘undiscovered” parts of that Continent, nor 
any volume containing such an abundance of anecdotes and original 
stories, grave and gay, has been published for many years. 
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By SanipzaDA A. Wajrp Kuan, M.A., Px.D. 
[‘ this outstanding book, which is certain to be of vast interest to all 
those who realise the importance and difficulties of India in the British 
Empire, Dr. Wajid Khan, a former secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Indian Chamber of Princes, puts forward the standpoint of the Indian 
States in relation to an All-India Federation in a clear and succinct manner. 
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will hold the reader’s attention. No other book hitherto published 
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PAIVA: Queen of Love 


By ALFRED SCHIROKAUER 


2 eter is the life story of Theresa Lachmann, daughter of a poor shop- 

keeper, later “‘ Paiva” of the demi-monde, and ultimately wife of the 
renowned Count Henckel von Donnersmark. A lovely and glamorous 
woman : a woman with a genius for love and life. 

At one part of “‘Paiva’s” career she had sunk to the lowest depths of 
poverty and degradation, and in another turn of the wheel of fortune was 
mingling with the aristocracy and the wit of Bohemian Paris. 

Here is a vivid and arresting evocation of the picturesque pageant of 
the Second Empire. 
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E.B.O.: On and Off the Pavement 
By E. B. Osborn 


A& Literary Editor for many years of the Morning Post, Mr. E. B. Osborn 
has seen as much as any living writer of what has been called the 
“literary scrimmage”. 

But literary activities have been only a part of his singularly full and 
varied life. He has been a notable all-round athlete, and his experiences, 
beginning at Magdalen College, Oxford, of cricket, rugger, the sister arts 
of boxing and wrestling, and country sport, are vividly presented. 
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AMONG THE WATERFALLS OF THE WORLD 
By EpwarpD C. RASHLEIGH 


AY down the ages, by reason of their beauty and the awe they so often 

evoke, great waterfalls have exercised a peculiar fascination both 
on the savage and the cultured mind. There are the world-famous falls— 
Niagara, Victoria, Schaffhausen, and hundreds more of great majesty 
and quite unknown to most people. In this book, and for the first time 
between covers, there is presented an authoritative account of all the more 
notable waterfalls of the world. 
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THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE (New Edition) 
By RAPHAEL ROCHE 
[* this book, the famous unregistered practitioner explains his system 
of medicine. Mr. Bernard Shaw, the late Arnold Bennett, Robert 
Hichens, the novelist, and others, have written about the Roche system 
which was the subject of enquiries and favourable verdicts by the Daily 
Telegraph, Westminster Gazette, Truth, and other journals. Besides explain- 
ing how he works, Mr. Roche has some pungent criticism of contempor- 
ary medical theories. There is a long letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
explains that, when he was declared incurable without operation, he 
challenged Mr. Roche, and Mr. Roche “won the game”’. 
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SATAN CAME TO EDEN 
By Dora STRAUCH 
Edited by WaLTER BROCKMANN 


HE: for the first time, is a story, the recent reports of which in the 
Press startled the whole world. 

Four years ago, Frau Strauch and Dr. Ritter left their respective 
spouses in Germany and set out in search of a modern Eden. Fate took 
them to the small island of Floreana—one of the Galapagos group. Here 
they lived for a time, but their Eden eventually became a living hell. 

Satan arrived one day in the shape of Baroness Wagner and three male 
companions. Every conceivable horror then followed. Murder and 
strong passions were the least of the disasters that focussed the attention 
of both hemispheres on that little island in the Pacific. 

This is one of the most astounding true stories that has ever been 
published, and will assuredly create a sensation. 
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By Percy CoLson 
Author of “I Hope They Won't Mind”, ete. 
HEN, a few years ago, Mr. Colson’s I Horzk THEY Won’r Minp 
was published, it was an instantaneous success—London was 
distinctly amused ! Now the author has written a new book, even wittier 
and more amusing than the former. It is a trenchant account of people, 
places and happenings, full of good anecdotes and piquant observations. 
Mr. Colson has moved in Society in England and abroad and has met 
everybody. He has a fearless, carefree style, and this work is bound to 
appeal to everyone who enjoys an entertaining, well-written book of 
social reminiscences. 
Illustrated 105. 6d, 
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THE ABYSSINIAN STORM 

By Str THoMaAs CoMYN-PLATTY 

| this informative and comprehensive volume, the Author tells of the 
past history of Abyssinia; of the country, manners and customs of 

the people ; of the Government, army, slavery, internal politics, as also 

the causes that have led up to the Italo-Abyssinian war. 

In writing of that country, from which he has just returned, the Author 
presents official knowledge combined with personal experience. In short, 
this book is an epitome of Abyssinian history past and present, and throws 
a floodlight of information on the questions which are now of such 
absorbing interest to the British people. 
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MELODIOUS MEMORIES 


By HERMAN DAREWSKI 
Frew people have seen so much of life from unusual angles or have 

travelled so widely as Mr. Darewski, and in his book he shows 
himself to be a shrewd and witty commentator on life as he has met it. 
There is a host of intimate stories and anecdotes of social leaders, eminent 
people in the professions and politics, as well as of the great stage 
favourites of yesterday and to-day. 

Illustrated 185. net 


MY MASTER SPY 
By MartHeE McKENNA 
Author of “A Spy Was Born’, “Spies I Knew”, “I Was A Spy’ 
(s2md Thousand) (Filmed). 
le this, her latest and most exciting book, Marthe McKenna includes all 
her first-hand knowledge and experience of espionage during the 
Great War, when she played such an able and heroic role as nurse to 
German wounded and spy for the British. After eighteen months in- 
tensive research she is able to relate in full and for the first time another 
true story of the Great Master Spy—Brut Verhagen. 

The story is generously long but never for a moment does the suspense 
flag. Here is all the terror and tragedy, all the brutality and sacrifice that 
made I Was A Spy the most sensational book of its day. 
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THE HISTORY OF SEXUAL RELATIONSHIP 
By B. Z. GOLDBERG 
Author of “The Sacred Fire’ (4th Imp.) 
ERE, at last, is the complete, authoritative book on human sex 
relationships, unique in its happy combination of a frank and 
thorough treatment in a facile, brddare style. A veritable encyclopzdia 
of present-day knowledge regarding the nature of the sexual impulse, its 
social development, its fanield manifestations throughout the course of 
human history. 
Profusely Illustrated from snique drawings and prints 185. net 
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FATHER GOOSE: The Story of Mack Sennett 
By GENE FOWLER 

ENE FOWLER is probably the greatest master of anecdote in 

modern American literature, and it would be difficult to find a 
better field for his unsurpassed gift than in the story of Hollywood from 
the early days up to the moment when the movies at last learned to speak. 
For although, superficially, this book is a biography of one of the pioneers 
of the film, it is quite as much a history of Hollywood manners, morals, 
diversions and influences as it is the story of Mack Sennett’s incredible 
career. 
Illustrated 185. net 
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By JEssrz CONRAD 

Author of ‘Joseph Conrad and His Circle? 

Foreword by JosEPH CoNRAD 

B ii object of this book is to make the household cookery as easy 

and as simple as possible. Even the youngest and most inexperienced 
housewife can easily master the recipes given here and will find it easy 
and delightful to produce the delicious and often unusual dishes 
described. 
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THE LUNATIC SPY 
By FRANK GROUNDSELL 


| is rare indeed that an Englishman who cannot read music rises to 
conduct the band of the 2nd Prussian Lifeguards and, if one adds to 
this the fact that the author of this work co-operated with British Secret 
Service agents in Berlin during the War, it is clear that here is a book of 
unusual interest. 
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FANG AND CLAW 


By FRANK Buck and FERRIN FRASER 
Author of “Wild Cargo” (filmed) and “Bring ’em Back Alive’ (filmed) 
Bre’ the great terai of Nepal, from the dense jungles of Ceylon and 
Sumatra, from the green creeper-twisted forests of Malaya, Frank 
Buck returns with another and wilder cargo of true tales from the East. 
Every reader of Witp CarGo and BrinG ’EM Back ALIvg will stretch 
out an eager hand for this book, and those who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of this author cannot do better than read his latest and most 
thrilling book, FANG AND Caw. 
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